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LA TARANTALA, 

AN ITALIAN STORY. 
AY THB HONOUR ABIiE MRS. GOR£. 



"What's in the wind with you now, mother?— you look as 
black as a thunder^ cloud/' cried young Madeo; son and (as 
far as heirship miflht be) heir to Gioacchino, a thriving lisher- 
man of Cotracastro, a small town of Calabria ; as a stout middle- 
aged dame, of conMly features^ but bronzed into the complexion 
of a Chickasaw Indian, threw down, on the beach beside him, 
a bundle of nets, on the reparation of which she had been ex- 
ercising her industry. **Has any one affronted you? — any 
neighbour dared to wag head, tongue, or finger, at you? Name 
him, and remember that your son has a heart and wears a 
stilelto." 

'* I am not apt to be a quarreller with my neigbboui^," re- 
plied Anetta, more calmly than might have been anticipated 
from the fierce glance o[ her coal-black and coal-bright eyes. 
''And when I do involve myself in a brawl, it will not be for 
the purpose of bringing blood upon the head of my son. I must 
sadly need an avenger, Madeo -mio, before I call on a stripling 
such as you, and «ne, moreover, so near my heart, to venture 
Vol. I. 1 
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battle in my behalf; more especially, if, as now, your father 
were the aggressor." 

"My fatlier? What has the old gentleman been doing to 
ar^^er you? Cracking a bottle too many with his merry mates? 
—or skipping his 'Whitsuntide 'OflTerjngs to tUe shrine of San 
Gennaro?— lar chucking some pretty maiden under the chin? 
—or " 

"Spare your conjectures, lad!" said his mother, resting her 
swarthy hands upon the hauncbos which lent so remarkable an 
extension lo her plaited petticoat of scarlet woolsey ; " or, by 
wasting your 4ime, which is his, you may chance to come i^ 
for your share of the churlishness that lias so much vexed me." 

"Oho! there has been a breeze^ then^ blowing at honae?'* 

The good lady nodded assent. 

"My father has been luting off a broadside at yon? Well^ 
do him justice!! 'Tk'not often, mother, he finds fault with 
you." 

"Not often he finds fault with meV* exclaimed Anetta. 
"Truly, no; but as often, I takoit, asth^re is fault to be fbnad ! 
If every good wife in Gotracastro were fo •" 

" I know it, mother— who knows it better?" replied her duti- 
ful offspring, readily anticipating the well-known persomM 
vaunt that was to, follow. " You are the |^arl of wives and 
parents. But, if not upon yourself, on whom has the old gentle- 
man been venting his cross-grainedness?" 

" On whom but your sister?" cried Monna Anetta, thus nailed 
to a distinct reply. ^' Yonder sits my poor Malflna in a shady 
corner, at home, with her two eyes swelled out of her head — 
even as I found her this morning when I returned from market ; 
her father having taken advantage of my absence ( while I was 
haggling and hag^^ng to obtain a few piccoli more for his stale 
mullet^, to threaten my poor girl as never she v^as threatened 
in her life ; just because she chooses to remain true to a lov^ 
who was once of his own choosing, instead of accepting the fat 
boor, Beppo, the grazier, for her husband, who would fain take 
her up the country to his farm in the marshes, away from kith 
and kin, to spend her days in brewing* pumpkin-soup for his 
dinner, or baking buffalo-milk cheeses {qr his dairy." 
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" Beppo is ar%arin man/'ceplied the young flsherman gran'ely. 
^'My fiither's tapper is not the worse served for all the fat turkeys 
and sacks of millet which he has heaped upon us since he took 
at into his head to ask for little Malfina to be his wife." 

** Glutton ! '* ejaculated the Qahwife, setting her arms more 
akimbo than befbre ; '^ woald you barter your sister for d mess 
efpottagef 

'^ But»> so far as my opinion may weigh in the family/* conti^ 
ftued M^deOy without se^mitag to notice the interruption, *' if 
my pretty Malfln^tta were to make up her mind to forget Carlo, 
and give her hand to the grazier-^ — " 

'* Well?" cried An^tta impatiently, as her son paused for a 
moment, seemingly absorbed in consideration of the mended 
rtets— " Wellf' 

^'Wh|;,she might go dwindle into her grave, ague*stricken, 
at Beppo' s magrsh-farm, before I would once demean myself to 
say, 'Sister, I how goes it?' or, 'There bl<^s a purer breeze at 

■ 

Cotracastro-^Malfliia, come home again^ and youth anc^ health 
%iU h» restored you 1'" 

" That 's my own Maideo--that*s my lion-hearted boy ! " cried 
tlie Calabrian* Nereid, seizing hii shoulders and bestowing a 
heafty kiss or his sun4>urned forehead. " Thi blessed Madonna 
knows I would ratber have ny girl feed at a decent man's board, 
than herd with a vagrant under a bush among the mountains ; 
but not at the cosi of a broken troth-plight, and, it may bp, a 
broken heart ; for Malflna's heart, Madeo, my darlings would be 
far e^ier to break than yours or mine/' 

*" Yours? " exclaimed the boy, with a sapient nod. '* Yours, 
mother, I take itj|is natiired somewhat after the fashion of the 
iava that flows from our old mountain yonder at Naples : it may 
be hard now, or seem so; but,, if father's word is to be trusted, 
't was soft enough when be was the stripling thgt I am now." 

'/ Foolery — mere idle footery of the silly old man's I" exclaimed 
Anetta, with half a frown and half a smile. ^' But my heart is 
not the question. 'T was of my girl we were speaking ; and I 
would fairi say, as I have often said before, that, since 'twas 
your father's doing to suffer Malfina and Carlo so much and so 
kindly together when they were neighbours' children, and bis 
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father Benettone still possessed his vineyards andhis fornir 'twas 
a hard thing ta drive the poor lad fromr our threshold the ino<» 
ment trouble fell upon the family ; without waiting to see what 
countenance he could put on to face adversity,- or how labour to 
support a wife and children, if wife and children were vouch- 
safed him. 'X would have always been time enough to take up 
with such an oaf as Beppo, had Carlo proved himself a do-no- 
thing or an evil-doer/' 

** Always time enough, quotha ? Always too soon I" ejacu- 
lated Madeo. ''As well marry a beggar as a batter-brained ninny 
like the grazier!" 

^'.And now/' returned his mother, dropping her arms and 
preparing to reascend the zigzag stairs cut in the cliff, and lead** 
ing to the town, built partly on terraced ledges above, and partly 
on the crowning summit — '* And now, poor Carlo is off. Heaven's 
holy, saints know whither; and my girl sits pining over her 
distaff, unless when her Tather's menaces send her weeping into 
my boym, to whisper to her poor old mother that she would fain 
be in her grave." . 

" How can one wonder that she should grieve I" observed the 
young man, in a more subdued tone of voice. '^Snch tales as 
the gossips of Coiracastro have been sending^ round concerning 
Carlo 1 Girolama, the carrier, swears he made one of the party of 
brigands by whom Cardinal Buffo's suite of carriages was stopped 
and plundered last March, in the Abruzzi ; and Barto, the pilot, 
who was here t' other day, cruising, from Hessina, protests 
that he was seen among the crew of an Algerine felucca, and 
that he will live to die the death of a dog — (or of a pirate) — 
namely, to be hung in chains by some EnglislrAdmiral, yonder, 
at Yaletta ; where I beheld, with my^eyes, no fewer than eight 
stout fellows (six Ceiihalonians and two countrymen of my own) 
hanging in chaiu^ — tarred over, to save them from the sun, 
which might have rendered them unpleasant neighlK>urs— till 
they were as black as so many Savoyards after a chimnty-sweep - 
ing I But here comes my father along the shore ; and I shall have 
a rating in my turn, for having neglected to put out the boat. 
The breeze is fair for the rocks of San Tito, where the tunny are 
so apt to lie of an afternoon. So away with you^ mother, to 
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Blalfinetta, or you may come in for a share of bis cdnCrafy 
humour." 

And, taking her son*s advice, although grumbHog while she 
took it, off scrambled Anetta over the shingles, towards the 
wearisome staircase in the cliff; and the only shadoVs that 
f^U on the scorching shore, between the merge of the -deep 
blue sea and the dazzling whiteness of the perpehdicular rock, 
were those of Gioacchino and his son» Anetta pausedf, lialf* 
way in her ascent, and, shading her eyes with hertiand, 
looked down upon the glaring scene (so glaring that' not even 
(he rippling murmur of the waves upon the beach cduld 
impart an idea of freshness or refreshment to those who stood 
within reach of the sound), watching the fishing-boat daiicing 
lightsomely upon the summer sea, waiting a propitious nioment 
to unfurl its well-patched sails, and, with the aid of oaris, esciipe 
the shelter of the cliffs, and take advantage of the earliest (Evening 
breeze. Involuntarily, the wife and mother felt her hedrt ^orfen 
towards the two beloved ones standing in earnest colloquy be- 
side that old boat— the good old boat-^the stout old boat-^which 
had borne them for so many years through storm and hurricane^ 
and sea perils of all degrees of horror, till Anetta loved and re- 
verenced the trusty bark— every istitch of ettry seam of whose 
sails was familiar to her eye— alnwvst more than her home, atid 
its safe and quiet hearth. The boat had yielded her children's 
bread, from the hour she had a child to feed. The boat would 
probably secure, in time, to herself and Gioacchino, a sufficient 
amount of gains to Hupply them with the means of subsistence 
when nature Should have ceased to supply the means of exer- 
tion. The boat wouW prevent them from becoming, in their 
old age, a burthen to their son. 

But, although the good woman had been thus energetic in her 
championship of her daughter, while conversing with Madeo, 
and although she had previously disputed still more vehemently 
on the subject with her husband, she walS not the mother to en- 
courage her pretty Malfina in rebellion against a parentis ai\- 
thority, or in peevishrdiscontent with her destinies. 

"How now, girl t** cried slie, perceiving, as she entered the 
house, that, during her absence, the desponding beauty had 

1. 
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never stirred from her seat, and that she sat there listless and 
with folded hands, as if given over to her sorrow. *^ Is it your 
thought to req^ain fixed on yonder stool for the rest of the day, 
for all the world like an image of St. Rosabella of Sicily, in her 
marble shrine I Up^ child, and bestir thee! Care killed the 
cat that would not move her paw in self-defence I Go, fetch in 
the nets which I left drying on the wall ; or, stay, they were a 
heavy burthen for thee ;— -into thy chamber for thy spindle ; 

and " 

''Mother!'* ejaculated MalQna, with a fresh burst of tears; 
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I cannot, cannot work ! Bethink thee of all I have learned 
to-day ; bethink thee of the aching-head I shall this qight lay 
down upon my pillow. Thou wert with me that midsummer 
evening in the woods of Monteleone, when I knelt down, side by 
side with Carlo, before the little chapel of Saint Uberto, and 
swore to be his wife, and his only. My father> too, was there^ 
and saw no cause to forbid the vow ; yet, now, demeaning him- 
self as though he had neither heard nor seen, he bids me, on 
penalty of his malediction, forswear myself ; and I must wed 
with a clod — a boor, who^ from the day God put speech into his 
mouth, never spoke kindly word to living mortal ; who comes 
hither and sits gapiag on me with a stupid stare, without other 
thought than that I should make a stirring housewife for his 
farm." 

^* He were an oaf, indeed, did such a notion beset him on seeing 
thee to-day, Malfinetta mial " exclaimed her mother. "But 
enough of these complaints. Railing at disaster never yet bettered 
the hap of manor maiden* Considerrather how best to grapple 
with the foe— how to eucounter^'the coming event — how to de- 
feat— " 

*« Defeat my father ! " cried the girl. *' My father, whose will 
is a law to all the house, even to thyself, mother, who have the 
claim of age and wisdom to share his authority !" 'T is useless to 
think of it— idle to talk of it. His word has gone forth, and my 
fate is sealed ! " 

'' Despair was the giant who iost the battle,*' replied her mo« 
ther, using a Galabrian proverb* " But *t is not for me to eoun- 
sel rebellion against Gioacchino in his home and household. Go, 
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therefore, to thy aunt — go to Signora Jeronima, who, loving her 
brotlier well, loves his children better, and may {Hit thee in a 
way of softening his determination. In an hour or so, the shade 
of Ihe rampart will be over the path towards her vineyard. Com- 
mend me to her, and say I bade thee consult with her how all 
might be best accommodated/' 

And, thas authorised, lHalflna bathed her swollen eyes, and 
laced up her disordered bodice, and hung around her neck the 
cross of gold, the gift of Aunt Jeronima, on the solemn day of 
her first communion ; and, at the appointed time, paced slowly 
and steadily along the dizzy path cut in the cliffs towards Jeroni- 
ma's couiitry-house-*that neat and prosperous farm which (while 
her uncle was still landlord of the chief inn of Cotracastro, the 
Albergo delta Santissima Trinitd, and Aunt Jeronima a bustling 
hostess) had been the property of the father of her beloved Carlo ! 
It was under that roof her lover had seen the light— it was along 
the terraces of that verdant vineyard, his feet had learned to di- 
rect their first hazardous steps— it was there death had overtaken 
bis parents—it was there the cloud of adversity had burst in wild 
destruction over his head. On these accounts, perhaps, the Sig- 
norina Malfinetta experienced a double interest in her visit to her 
warm-hearted, long-headed aunt ; who, although tenderly affected 
towards both herself and Madeo, yet, never having experienced 
in her own person the emotions of motherhood, was somewhat of 
a disciplinarian in her notions of the conduct to be pursued 
towards young people by those in authority over them. Malflna, 
in particular, regarded her kind but sharp-voiced relative with 
considerable awe ; and it was this which had made her so careful 
to refresh her countenance and costume, ere she entered the re- 
doubtable presence of Madonna Jeronima of Rocca Bianca. 

There could not be a more graceful a more striking figure, 
than that of the young Calabrian, as, staglike and free of step, she 
traversed the precipitous path ; her slight waist, with its scarlet* 
laced bodice of mulberry-coloured velvet, edged with a golden 
fringe ; her short ftiU petticoat and dark grey hosen starting out 
in contrast with the dazzling whiteness of the chalk-stone ; while 
her snowiy linen headgear and narrow apron enhanced the bright^ 
ness of the healthful hues glowing on her " darkly delicate " 
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cheek. She walked steadily, for care was in her young heart ; 
but lightly, for hope had entered there, while listening t# her 
mother's suggestions. She felt that if any mortal hand could aid 
her, it nustbe that of Aunt Jeronima ; a woman of most renowned 
sagacity ; a woman whose sage legislation! was known to have 
originated the unparalleled prosperity of the albergo delta Santis- 
sima TrinitS; a woman who had not only governed, but govern- 
ed without vaunting, a brute of a husband; a woman, above all, 
who, although a widow at an age entitling het to be called 
*' buxom," had resolutely refused to wed again, even when moved 
to matrimony by the Podesta of Cotracastro himself— to say 
nothing of a dozen other pretenders to her hand, lesser in dig- 
nity, but greater in personal attraction. Nor had Matfina much 
apprehension of flnding her kinswoman's aid withheld on the 
present occasion ; for, albeit a stickler for the maintenance of pa- 
rental authority, Jeronima's sympathy was enlisted in behalf of 
her niece, by a sort of indescribable feeling that her own present 
prosperity was derived from her enjoyment, however honest and 
lawful 9 of the patrimony of poor Carlo; while, for years past, 
there had existed, between her brother Gioacchino and herself, 
a jarring feud, such as is apt to spring up betwixt an elder bro- 
ther struggling with the destiny of laborious poverty to which he 
was born, and a younger sister elevated to the consequentialfty 
of competence. Slp^e entered the farm, therefore, with a counte- 
nance so cheerful, and so little consonant with the actual state 
of her feelings, that Jeronima had embraced her, and patted her 
fondly on the cheek, chin, and shoulders ; had placed her in th£ 
visiter's chair, and invited her to a cup of Rocca Bianca wine ; 
had asked her tidings of Gioacchino, Anetta, and Madeo, and in- 
terrupted her reply, by communicating fifty idle particulars of 
her own affairs ( from her dispute with the exciseman to a skir- 
mish between her dog Pontoneand a neighbour's cat), before she 
discerjied, from the expression of Malfina's countenance, that 
aught was amiss. 

And now, what discussions, what confidences, what counsels, 
ensued between tlie two kinswbmen ? What tales of wo were 
poured into the ear of the elder —what instigatibils of stratagem 
were suggested to the adoption of the younger— -it suits us not. 
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at present, to unfold y and no eavesdropper wasathamdto betray 
the mystery ! The jalousies were closed* to screen the little man* 
sion from the evening sun ;• Monna Jeronima's two handmaidens 
were engrossed with their household avocations — the one in 
earding flax for the distaff of her mistress^ the other grinding 
maize in a handmill ; the vine-dressers were busted afar off in 
their calling ; even tlie great house-dog^ Pontone». lay asleep 
within the shadow of the porcb. There was none to listen, none 
to pry ;> the result of the conference could alone bear witness to 
its nature t 

The first incident from which any deduction might be gather- 
ed was the altered aspect of Malflna, when, after a visit of two 
hours or so, she bade adieu to her loving aunt, and the gay 
though unassured step with which she measured her homeward 
way. Anetta — ^who, growing alarmed by the unusual prolonga- 
tion of her daughter's absence, come forward nearly a third of the 
Way to meet her^noted from afar the buoyancy of her tread, and 
the air of satisfaction with which she gazed around her on the 
sky and ocean, the only ot^ects perceptible from that precipitous 
road ; and wisefy inferred that Jeromma had imparted comfort, 
even if she had not given advice. 

The following day, some hours after the return of Gioacchino 
and his son from their little cruise, with a boat's freight of the 
finest anchovies it had been their luck to land for many weeks, 
a messenger (one of the farm damsels) arrived at the fisherman's 
cottage, from Rocca Bianca, requesting the favour that Malfina 
might be spared for a few days to bear company to her aunt, 
who was ill at ease in her health, and bad more household busi* 
ness on her hands than she could well perform without aid. 
There was the fruit harvest and the vintage at hand — labours in 
the field and labours in the kitchen to be performed — besides 
farm-accounts to be made up, and a thousand other matters in' 
yfhich her little niece might opportunely bear a part. And Gio- 
acchino, willing to assist the vintage of a sister who failed not 
annuallf to bestow upon him a hogshead of her choicest wine, 
and not sorry perhaps to rid himself for a time of the melancholy 
spectacle of Malfina's doleful visage, readily consented; and, af'^ 
ter a duteous salutation of both her parents, and with Bettina 
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bearing for her a modest package of her best array, away went 
Carlo's trae love to his ancient home of Rocca Bianca— to lie 
sleepless in the chamber which had once been his-- to sit musing 
under shelter of thetrellised vines where his childhood had sported 
— to think of him day and night, night and day — and all by way 
of preparative for her bridal with another^ Hfeaiiwhile, that 
other, during her absence, refrained not from his accustomed 
visits to the fisherman's hut ; his fat turkeys and guinea-fowls 
were lavished no less freely than before ; nay, poor Beppo ap- 
peared to take almost as much pleasure in staring at the swarthy 
and contemptuous countenance of Itfadeo, as he had been wOnt 
to do in fixing his inexpressive eyes upon the fair and gentlie 
face of Halflnetta. Be came,* in short, daily ;>and held long pri- 
vate confabulations with old Gioacchino, touching his approach^ 
ing nuptials, and the prospects of his married life ;< for the Qsh- 
erman of Cotracastro still aflSteted to set: no difficulties in the 
case, and to understand that his family were unanimous in de- 
sire for the match. 

Mai An a was apprised of all this ; for M^deo, between the du- 
ties af his calling) found many a spare moment to make his way 
up to the vineyard ; and it was on returning fl*om one of these 
hurried visits, about a week after bis sister's departure for Rocca 
Bianca, that he one evening disclosed to his parents the unwel- 
come tidings that he had found her looking ill, and that his aunt,, 
ieronima, was painfully anxious concerning her health. 

'' The poor girl complains of an aching head, and her eyes are 
dull and heavy," observed Madeo. "My aunt is grievously 
afraid she may hire been visited by a sunstroke •-for her indi»' 
position has lasted evet* since yesterday, when she was rash 
enough to lie down in th« orchard, after toiling among the peach- 
trees, gathering firuit for drying. She returned to the house, after- 
wards, shivering and heart-sick.** 

** Ahi di fMl Poverinetta r ejaculated her mother; and had 
not Gioacchino been pre-occupied by his own feelings of resent- 
ment against his- daughter^ and projects concerning her, he 
could not but have noticed the coolness with which Anetta re- 
ceivcd intelligence so alarming^; she whose motherly terrors had 
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joften been exciled by a splinter in Madeo's finger, or by Hal- 
fioa's loss of appetite for a single meal. 

" And what has been done for the girl ? " was his surly in- 
terrogation. 

'^ My aunt has prepared her an infusion of balm-leaves and 
strawberry -root/' said Madeo, in a sorrowful tone; '^ but I 
doubt whether sneh feeble remedies will be of much avail.'* 

'^ Tou really think your sister's malady of grave import ?" ob- 
served his father y with growing anxiety. 

" She has not touched food since she was attacked, " replied 
Madeo. 

"Go, prepare the boat," said Gioacchino, in a still more sub- 
dued tone. '* The win^ is fair; let us try and find a mullet for 
her supper. A mullet stewed in white wine is a light and sti- 
mulant dish." ' 

*' Not half so good for her as a cup of thin polenta, " cried 
Anetta. 

*^ Besides/* added Madeo, '^ my aunt badi me say she would 
be glad that you or my mother stepped up, in the course of the 
afternoon, tp Rocca Bianca ; she wishes you to judge for your- 
self of the invalid." 

*' I have the tunny net to mend, " said his mother. '< Your 
last day's fishing left a rent in it> through which a whale migl^t 
find passage." 

And Gioacchino, instead of expressing his surprise at his wife's 
preference of so unimportant a duty to that of visifing her sick 
child; merely replied^ ^' In that case, I will go myself. We must 
I not leave \i60 much responsibility on my sister's head." 
f And careftdly as he was in the habit of abstaining from visits 
to Ihe Signora Jeronima's thriving farm ( t^e grapes of which, 
lladeo had been apt to say, in his boyhood, were sour in his 
father's sight), he set off, staff in hand, to Rocca Bianca, eager to 
assure himself that Malfina's was no feigned indisposition ; and 
earnest^ttoping that it might not prove so serious as to inter- 
fSere withtlie nuptials of his friend Beppo. 

'< *T is strange"— mused the old man« as his heavy fisher's 
boots clamped along the cliff, and he pulled his red cap over his 
eyes, as if it could afford a screen from the western sun—" 'tis 
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passing strange^ that -Rocca Bianca, which has always been ac* 
counted so salubrious a spot, should, of a sudden, be invaded as 
by a maVaria. First, my sister (strong of temperament as one 
of king Joachim's gendarmes) falls sick, and must be tended by 
her niece. Then her niece, who, till now, hath never known an 
ailment, becomes afflicted in her turn. A sunstroke?— a san<> 
stroke after peach-gathering in a shady orchard I A sunslrdke? 
— She» wtio from babyhood has been Accustomed to defy the 
yery glare of noontide— her|» on the cliffs, in the eye of the sun ^ 
yonder, on the beach, with the burnished reflection of the waves! 
It can scarcely be ! — * tjls fretting that has'done all. The wench 
has ceased to sleep, and ceased to eat ; and 'her strength has sud- 
denly failed her. All the beggar Carlo's doing-^all the handi- 
work of the beggar Carlo I No maV aria at Rocca Bianca when 
he was harboured there, or I should now be rid of -his name. 
And yet— holy San Oennaro'I— if all this were .pretext I— if the 
damsel were bent on fooling me, to obtain a remission of my de- 
cree touching her marriage I Be on thy guard, Gioacchino ! 
'T were a bitter jest that a beard as grey as thine were plucked 
in derision by a couple of weaklings'; or, it may be three— for, 
if the girl be shamming, no doubt my sister is of her counsels, 
Was she not herself constantly practising on the soft head and 
iM)ft heart of my poor brother-in-law of the Santissima Trinita, 
who is dead and gone ?" 

But, on earing the vineyard habitation, and casting his eyes 
tipon his daughter, Gioacchino's mistrust vanished. It was not 
that she was either flushed by fever or paHid from exhaustion ; 
that she lay reclined upon her couch, or otherwise assumed the 
air or attitude of an invalid. But poor Malflna's distemperature 
seemed rather of "the mind than body. She-looked stupifled tmd 
insensible to what was passing around her ; replied not to her 
father's salutation ; and when her tender aunt issued orders to 
young Bettina, her handmaiden, to set the jalousie ajar, to afTord 
a surer view of the countenance of the invalid, she took no note 
of the bright rays which fell upon her face ; although Gioacchino 
involuntarily cried aloud to have the blinds closed again, ejacu- 
lating that it was only too plain the poor wench had been visited 
by a colpo di sole I • 
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** Vn eoipo di sole \" eiclaimed Bettina, contemptuously. 
*' What Galabrian born erer suffered from a sua-stroke ? Id our 
blessed country, the sim and ttae people are too kindly disposed 
towards eadi otiier to fall out. A blind man might see what ails 
the sweet youE^ mistress. A tmramMai JCmmt Gioacchino— 
etar«i»lakir 

" ^ramaUi 7" cried the fisberman, in dismay. 

'^¥(m are too forward, cbild^-who asked your opinion?"' ex- 
claimed Bettina's mistress^ rebukinyly, while Malflnetta remain- 
ed tor|Md in ber cbair^ apparently anconseions of the discusuon. 

'^ But bas the tarantula been actually seen, sister, in your or- 
chard f cried Gioacdiino again—nttering that dreaded name 
with flie true Galidmasi sense of loathing. 

'* Not that I am weH assured of-— not tbat I have ever «eeti," 
replied Signora Jeronnnay ^th mysterious sigmflcanee. 

'* Bat you hare heard T* resumed the olA man* bis dark (^eek 
waxing almost livid with terror. 

"I hate heard, I admit (just as I but noiw beard the ejacula- 
tkm of the goose Bettina), that more than one tarantnla of prodi-^ 
gions size has been known to breed in the old wall betwixt the 
orchard and vmeyard. But what then? My predecessor, farmer 
Btoettone^ brought up a large family at Rocca Bianca, without 
on^s hcjuring of a loraoMa among bi$ children ; and why your 
daughter, Malflna, of all people in (be world, should come to 
spend a few weeks at my vineyard, and fall in with a. tarantula 
on the first day or so— ^-^ 

''I don*t know— 'my mind misgives me/' interrupted the 
fisherman. '' If a tarantula have been really seen there——" 

*' And in what farm of all Cidabria has not th« tarantula been 
seto V* interrupted Jeronima in her turn — satisfied that she had 
tdnebed the chord of one of ber brother's most prejudiced super- 
stitions. ^' In the maize^elds, or among the clover-pastures, 
in vineyard, olive-gsround, mnlberrykplaniition<, wood, forest, 
warrea, or evis cfuarry,, the fatal spider, at -one time or other 
bas been known to dispense its venom. No spot is safe ; and I 
know not why my poor orchard should inspire you with greater 
appMbendioBS fham any other place." 

"BaltT^I ratant no offence to yon or your orchards" cried 
Vol. I. ? 
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Gioacchino, pettishly. ^' But look at my girl, and you are an* 
swered. You cannot but discern in her fallen countenance and 
lustreless eyes that the worst has happened. She has been bitten, 
sister !— she has been bitten ! — Bettinais right—Bettina has mor« 
sense than all of us put together : — la Malfina e tarantala V* 

V Heaven be good unto us ! Let us trust not r piously ejacur 
lated the wily whilome hostess of the Sdntissima Trinitd. " Ta- 
rantala I — a tara/ntala in our family? Why, unless she be speedi- 
ly exorcised, the poor girl may never aga^^ enjoy a rational 
frame of mind I She will pine, and pine> and pine— and there 
will be an end of her ; — she, who, if I rightly understand, 
brother, was pledged in marriage to Signor Giuseppe, the buffa-^ 
lo-feeder, and was to wed him before the close of the month.** 

*' Ahil — my poor ft>iend Beppol— There is an end of his 
hopes !'* exclaimed her father. ^' ' T ia^f the girl's health and not 
her bridal 3 we must now »be thinking! Una tarantala I — Un- 
lucky Malfina ! I have not so much as heard of a tarantula at 
Gotracastro for the last twenty years. My old playmate, Ninet- 
tina, the carrier's daughter, was the only tarantala I ever happened 
to see ; and she, poor dear, threw herself from the cliff, and was 
dashed to pieces before the fitting ceremonies could be perform- 
ed for her relief. I admit that «iy daughter wears much such 
a countenance as she wore ; aiyd if you feel convinced, sister^ 
that Malfina has been stung ^ — ^" 

" The Signorina's left foot was strangely inflamed on the first 
day of the attack," observed the officious Bettina. 

" No time must be lost/' continued the fisherman. "I will 
make my way into town, ere I return home to my wife, and 
consult Fra Eitf tatio of the Franciscans, touching the measures 
to be pursued.'* 

" Well thought of," replied Jeronima, casting a glance towards 
her niece. '' In a week's time comes the vintage moon. All 
Gotracastro, for the love ttey bear our family, will wish to wit- 
ness the ceremony, which cannot be more advantageously per- 
formed than here, at my farm. So soon as you and Anetfa^have 
•made your arrangements, let the affair be duly proclaimed. I 
would not have the business inhospitably done. Your daughter's 
young companions and tMr companions must be invited. Let 
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Anetta mention iC to-morrow at market— let Madeo speak of it i« 
the harbour ; . since the misfortune hoi occurred, let us Rieet it 
nobly." 

''For my ptri/' cried Gioacchino, "I could never see the 
^isdomr of making such a calamity an affair of feasting and 
jtmketing.'* 

'"T is from time immemorial the custom of our province," 
leplied Jeronima ; ''and never heard I yet of the land that was 
bettered by setting aside its ancient customs. On this head, 
moreover, we haft nothing to learn from other climes. My old 
friend, the Podesta, ^ho is book-learned, and can read the 
tongues of nationfs that exist no longer, assures me that in no 
country has the tarantula so fatal a venom as here in Calabria, or 
yonder in Apulia ^ and it follows that we must be better studied in 
the means of cure. The irritated nerves are to be soothed by danc- 
ing, and dadcing only ; that movement can be excited in the patient 
but by the ^ett-measured strains of a lively music ; and since 
music nrast needs be provided for the ceremony, and the Taran- 
tala enjoy intervals of repose in her exertions, why not allow 
her young playmates to distract their thoughts from the sad cir-^ 
cumstance, by dancing in their turn ? In short, caro tmo fratello, 
'tis the custom ; and we must bend to and observe it, like our 
neighbours." 

In pursuance of this opinion — an opinion to which so many of 
(he wisest elsewhere than in Calabria are forced to subscribe— 
were the preparations of the two families achieved. A certain 
day of August^ when the moon would be at full, was set apart 
for the obseiTances which were to restore the fisherman's daugh- 
ter to the enjoyment of her health and reason ; and all talk of her 
marriage was suspended. Poor Gioacchino, in the interim, 
paid daily visits to the sufferer, who maintained a mournful si- 
lence in his presence. Anetta busied hierself preparing new gar- 
ments for the Tarantala, to grace the ceremony; while her 
young friends-^including many from the villages around Cotra- 
castro— made arrangements to take a part in the evening's re- 
creation. News that di Tarantala was to dance away her disor- 
der at the vineyard of Rocca Bianca, where noble preparations 
were in hand, flew frwn hamlet to hamlet. Malflna was duly 
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compassioaated— themselves mutually congratulated ; and, if the 
private anticipations of Anetta and her daughter were not ful- 
filled-— that, if Carlo were lurking anywhere within thirty leagues' 
distance, the intelligence must reach faiil ears» tind suggest his 
immediate return to his afflicted love— 4t was not for want of 
taking sufficient pains to circulate the report. NeverthelesSy the 
day approached ; and no Carlo was seen at Cotracastro. Ifadeo 
—who, although excluded firom the female councils of the family^ 
and wholly unsuspicious of collusion between his mother, sister, 
and aunt, prosecuted, of his own accord, and in all directions, 
inquiries after the ol^ect of Malflna's attachment—could learn 
nothing further of his movements than he had already gathered 
flrom Sarto and the carrier; gave up all expectation of his return ; 
aiMl had nothing to reply, when his father announced that, so 
soon as the Taramtalm*i recovery was efl'ected — perhaps hefoi^ 
her return from the vineyards— the ceremony of exorcism must 
be followed by that of her marriage with Beppo of the Maremma. 

At Rocca.Bianca, meanwhile, ^11 was bustle and activity, to 
the hearths content of that stirring housewife, the Signora Jero- 
nima. It seoned as if the industry of the padrona and her do- 
mestics were proportionate to the immobility of the hapless ra> 
rantaia; who sat transfixed in her chair, or, at least, contrived 
lo be found so when visited by her father and brother, or Sttl>- 
jected to the scrutiny of the Podesta and Fra Eustatio. Bettina 
and Chiodetta, the serving maids, could scarcely find hands 
enough for the spicing of cakes and the seasoning of sausages ; 
and such kneading, baking, boiling, basting, and stewing, as 
filled the kitchen of the farm with appetizing exhalations, had 
never been known there since the wedding of farmer Benettone. 
Tin the very day of the great event, Jeronima was scarcely able 
to rest a moment from her labour, or inquire of herself whether 
it were likely to prove lalM)ur in vain. 

It was upon a wide terrace, intervening between her little 
dwelling and the *< farmy fields*' beyond, that the singular cere- 
mony of ** de-tarantalixation " (since a word must needs be coined) 
was appointed ; the hard surface of which^ of beaten chalkstone, 
was neatly swept and garnished tot the occasion^ and its bor- 
dering of lavender^ maijorum^ and sweet basil* duly trimmed and 
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refreshed. At one extremity, stood an arlx)ur, trellised over y/i\h 
vines in rich bearing, in which it was purposed that the father 
and mother of the Tarantala, as too much interested in the 
event to join the sports of the night, were to take up their re- 
treat ; before the entrance of which was placed a large arm-chair, 
covered with tapesti^ (a relic of the Benettone family), to receive 
the heroine of the night ; a stool being prepared, on either side» for 
the Podesta and the Franciscan, who were to officiate in the porten- 
tous rite. At the opposite extremity of the terrace were benches 
for the spectators ; and, facing the central night of steps leading 
from the house, sat the musicians, some eight or ten in number, 
forming an orchestra such' as no town of the insignificance of 
Colracastro could be expected to famish, saving in that father- 
land of music—harmonious Italy. Scarcely had the sun gone 
down when the bidden guests, attired in holiday array^ began to 
assemble ; till the platform of the terrace became gradually va- 
riegated with that wondrous diversity of colours which enlivens 
the Galabrian, Apnlian, and Neapolitan costumes ^ and while the 
golden west still gleamed in gorgeous radiance, and the Medi- 
terranean waves reflected far below the cloudless brightness of 
its overhanging canopy, a shout from the gathering throng pro- 
claimed the arrival of the Podesta, the great man of Cotracastro; 
and the group of Malflna*s family and friends immediately took 
their places in and near the arbour. A solemn pause ensued, and 
aH eyes were turned towards the steps, expecting tBat the "suf- 
ferer was to follow. But no Malflna appeared. Thfe musicians 
sat impatiently with their Galabrian bagpipes, Ih^r clarionets, 
and oboes in their hands, occasionally venturing a stray note by 
way of reminder ; the young people stood fretting side by side, 
eager to take their part in the interlude ; the elder females ga- 
thered mysteriously together by twos and threes, maundering 
over anecdotes of all the tarantale it had been the lot of their 
long lives to behold ; insinuating that some, in spite of all the 
rites, spiritual and temporal, administered, had never wholly re- 
covered ; that the tarantula was increasing fearfully in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cotracastro; and, finally, hinting that Signor Giu- 
seppe would be a bold man if he ventured on an immediate mar- 
riage with a bride so afflicted. The twilight grew duskier and 
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duftkiery and tbe^e murmars deepened with its shades r A tone of 
myslicism^eemed to pervade the assembly. The children who had 
accompanied their parents drew ctos» to the side of their mo- 
thers, and one or two curly-headed little beings were seen to creep 
under cofier of the broidered aprons, or pendent faldette of their 
matronly protectresses ; till, on a sudden, *' uprose the yellow 
moon'* of vintage (that vast and glowing orb of southern climates^ 
whose reflexion almost rivals the sunshine of our own more 
chilly latitudes) y and in a moment all was light and cheerfulness 
around. The trees sent down at a distance their lengthened 
shadows; but, on the terrace, all was hallowed by the clear but 
subdued brightness of intense moonlight I 

And now, as if the scene had grown into accordance with her 
feelings, came forth the Tarantala, escorted on the left by AunC 
Jeronima, and on the right hand, led solemnly and silently by 
the Franciscan ftriar— at once her ghostly and bodily comforters, 
her mind's and health's physicians; and although, as she gravely 
traversed the terrace, Halflna's eyes were seen to be fixed upon 
the ground, her cheek of a deathlike paleness, and her brow in- 
expressibly sad, few of her own sex could retrain from exclaim- 
ing upon the beauty of her features and figure as she passed ; 
while the young Galabrian vintagers and shepherds interchanged 
many a merry by-word, touching the anxiety Messer Giuseppe 

« 

must feel for the recovery of so lovely a bride* 

If such, however, were the case, the inexpressive face of the 
buffalo-grazier gave no sign of his inquietude. Stationed hard 
by the arbour, with his dull impassive stare fixed on the pro- 
ceedings of the night, which he had come from the marshes to 
witness, accompanied by a whole train of his herdsmen and de- 
pendents, Beppo evinqed no interest in the scene around— even 
when the Podesti, rising from his stool, advauced towards the 
chair in which Malfina had been seated by Fra Eustatio, and 
while the Franciscan pronounced a brief form of prayer over her 
head, placed in her hands a drawn sword, on the up-pointed 
blade of which the moonlight was observed to fall ** with a chill 
and ghastly glitter ; '* and, lol as if respondent to the attitude of 
intercession with which Malflna up-raised tl|e weapon towards 
the summer sky> a slow ^nd solemn strain breathed mournfully 
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apon the air— a slow anthem-like measure, moved by whose in- 
SfMrations, Che Tarantala adTanced towards the space marked 
oat tor the dancers, and, with many a graceful change of postare, 
waved the glittering sword snccessiTely towards the points of 
the sun's rising, the sun's setting, the northern and southern 
poles. Every eye was upon her, as she accurately timed her 
movements to the grave and almost mystic notes ; till, by de- 
grees, the musicians quickened the strain , and, after a series of 
complicated steps, and well-imagined attitudes, the '• Tarantula- 
bitten," as if overcome by fatigue, suddenly dropped the pointof 
the sword, and, after leaning for a moment's repose upon the 
hilt, retreated to her chair of state, leaving the terrace free for the 
performance of the guests ; whUe Fra EusUtio and her good 
aunt hastened towards her, sprinkled her with a mixture of cold 
water and citron juice, and fanned her with one of the ample 
fiins of the country. 

Gayer measures now succeeded. The youths and maidens of 
Cotracastro and its environs, warmly as they regarded Malflna, 
the flsherman's daughter, were not so wholly engrossed by her 
critical situation as to reftise themselves the gratiOcatiou of a fan- 
dango, when the fagotti and the gay castanets were sounding, 
and the moon shining softly upon their revels ; and, amid the 
stir of many feet, and the sound of gurgling laughter, the Taran- 
tola was, for a time, forgotten . At the close of the litUe divertise- 
ment, however, when the youthful couples, retiring from the 
l)latform, wandered among the trellise-eovered vineyard walks, 
as if to seek a cooler atmosphere, Malfina was again beheld seated 
in her chair, surrounded by aunt and mother, Franciscan and 
Po4estil ; and no sooner had timie been afforded to the musicians 
to recover breath and elbow-strength, than a word was whis- 
pered in her ear by Fra Bustatio, and again she quitted her place, 
and advanced into the centre of the terrace. Alone and unac- 
companied, the chief oboe-player immediately commenced one 
of the favourite provincial airs of Calabria— a hymn to the Virgin, 
an •< Ave Maria" often heard along the shore of Cotracastro at 
evening-tide— and, as if by spontaneous impulse, Malflna iur 
stanUy recommenced her slow and gliding movements ; lill, at 
Ihc dose of the air, the whole orchestra burst suddenly into the 
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"Wild and hurried measure of the Pizzicer— the roost popular form 
of the Neapolitan Tarantella » and obvioasly derived from the sn- 
perstitions connected with the' bite of the tarantula. Madeo in- 
stantly stepped forward from the throngs to give hi« hand to his 
sister. Test Beppo, in an ill-timed fit of gallantry, should force 
himself on her acceptance as a partner \ and so remarkable was 
the l)eauty and agility of Ihe pair— so well studied their move=- 
ments— and so rapid their evolutions — that an involuntary cry 
of applause arose from the spectators Yet, even her brother's 
vigbur of limb was no match for the fatal excitement of the Ta- 
ranfoZa ; and, as Madeo was tired down, another and another 
partner succeeded, and still Malfina danced on, unwearied, and, 
apparently, unweariable. The musicians seemed to gather m- 
spiration from her energy. Quicker and quicker grew the notes, 
and wilder and wilder the rapidity of her steps, till, at length, 
as if smitten by an invisible blow, she fell senseless to* the earth, 
and was borne by her brother inta the arbour, whence her fa- 
ther and mother had withdrawn, at Jeronima's suggestion, to 
refresh themselves .with a cup of wine. Chiodetta and Bettina, 
therefore, flew, at the call of the young fisherman, to refresh their 
Signorina Fadrona, with a renewal of her fragrant shower-bath, 
and, reassured by their attendance, Madeo, tempted by the lively 
strains of the TaranteZia^ which had now become general,.quitted 
the arbour to join the dancers, the moment restored conscious^ 
ness dawned in the eyes of his sister. 

Gray, gay scene ! — The rattling castanets keeping time to the 
lively measure ; the flaunting robes of the pretty Cotracastrians, 
and the loose liaen sleeves of their partners, borne floatinf^on 
the air by the buoyancy of their movements; the tawdry lace of 
their costume glittering in the moonlight ; the bright smiles of 
their upturned faces scarcely lesslirilliantly revealed ; joyousness 
bursting forth into laughter and familiar cries ; names of tenderness 
playfully exchanged ; many a gay challenge spoken and answered 
—combined to characterise one of those curious national exhibi- 
tions, whose mirth springs from the heart, and whose aim and 
origin are alike pure and unsophisticated. - Ey degrees, the ob*- 
ject of the meeting was forgotten in universal hilarity. The old 
feasted and made merry; th£ younfl^, hand clasped in hand. 
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loxutialttduittiefeniattyorttiehouraiidseasoii; norwafi it tiU 
loud and repeated shrieks were heard to issae ftrom the ni>oar» 
and Bettina was seen pushiog her way through the tbi«og in 
search -of her mistress, who was doing the hononrs of the baq- 
qoeC within, that (he attention of the dancers cwM be directed 
from Oieir pastime. 

'' What ails thee, child, to be pale and trembling thus?'* eried 
Jeronima, in dismay, as her handmaiden barst into the hall and 
stood panting before her. " Speak, Bettina^is it my nieees 
turn to bear her pa«t in the dance f" 

"Heaven's mercy be on her— she will dance no more!" eja- 
culated the gasping girl. 

" Is Malflna worse— does her indisposition increase?" inquired 
leronima, making a private signal to her handmaiden. 

"No mrther use in feint or stratagem!" said Bettina, lowering 
her voice. <'AhI mistress, mistress!— 'I misdoubted me that 
evil would come of these mummeries. 'X is a deriding of the 
mysteries of Providence, to presume to act the part of a 'Taranr 
taia without " 

'« Silence »" whispered Jeronbna sternly, "«r leU me at once 
what ails my niece ?'* 

" She is lost, madam——-** 

" Dead?'* interrupted thehorror-struek Jeronima in her turn. 

" Worse a thousand times :— gone— carried off by armed men ; 
-4)ome away flrom the harbour by brigands !" 

'' Impossible!'* exclaimed Jeronima, herself so prone to stra- 
tagem that she was ever on the look-out for deceit in others. 
". 'X is some jest or some artifice.*' 

" Neither jest nor artifice, but the truth," persisted the girl. 
" As the Signorina was reposing herself on the bench, a man 
pushed me rudely aside from (^e arbour-entranpe, seized her as 
she sat ; bore her forth in his arms ; and wjien I would have 
cried aloud upon the guests for succour, three of bis comrades 
rushed forth from among the trellises, and stopped my mouth, 
and held me fa&t, while the ruffian, to whom the ways of the place 
seemed familiar, Qed with his burthen through the orchard-gate, 
and so regained the open fields. It was not till they were out of 
sight that the men left in charge of myself released me, and 
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made off after their companion . Then did I scream aloud an<t 
alotid for aid." 

" Where is Mad^o— where is my nephew ?" exclaimed Jero- 
nima, her copper-coloared face growing livid with horror. 

*' What is the matter?" ctemanded Fra Eustatio, catting open 
and peppering a noble water^nelon, on which his eyes were 
fondly rivetied. ** Friend Gioacchiho— friend " 

**Hu8lrl— Ohyour life, alarm not my poor brother/* inter- 
posed Jeronima. And rushing from the house,* she made off in 
search of the stout and active brother of the abducted damsel. 
^'Know you what has chianced?" was her abrupt inquiry, as, a^ 
length, she encountered Madeo, guiding his partner, one of the 
ftiirest girls of Cotracastro, among the trellised walks. ^' Your 
sister is carried off by a villain, and my mind misgives me that 
't is no other than Benettone's son.'' 

" My sister carried off?*' Maculated Hadeo. 

''How were the ruffians attired?'* demanded Aunt Jeronima 
of Bettina, whom she had dragged with her in pursuit of Madeo. 

" Alas, Madam I — I scarcely dare to tell you," faltered the girl. 

** Speak out, dearest Bettina,^" said the young fisherman, 
breathless with anwty.' 

'' All four were dressed after th^ fashion of the Abruzzians," 
was her reply ;> ** and bore arquebuses in their hands, and 
poniards by their sides 1" 

" Brigands, as I am a Christian woman 1 " cried Jeronima. 
*' Madeo, Madeo ! not a moment must be lost. Pursue theni/ my 
dear boy-^pursue the villains, and rescue your unhappy sister !" 

"Pursue them!" echoed Madeo, in a desponding tone. 
''Easily said, but how to be accomplished? Unless they were 
weH mounted, think you they had ventured on such an ente^ 
prise? I have neither horse nor mule, atid ere I procure one, all 
trace of these wretches will be lost I" 

'' Signer Giuseppe's, horse and those of his men are stabled aC 
the Afbergo Mia Santisiima Trinitd, " observed Bettina ; who, 
having a suitor of her own in the farmer's service, took good note 
of his movements.- 

** Where is Beppo?" cried Madeo; '* His will is good toward! 
our family ; he will lend me his best horse for such an errand.' 



. 
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'*^ Signer Ciioseppe was standing beside my mistress in the 
liali, ipvhen I brought in the fatal tidings," observed Beltina. And 
immediately all three set off to the house in pursuit of the farmer. 
But neither Beppo, nor a single man of his train, was to be founds 
It appeared that; having overheard the startling intelligence 
communicated by the serving girl, he had collected his people 
and left the house; and Jeronima*s heart misgave jtier at this an- 
nouncement; for she remembered the avowals- by -which Bet- 
tina's communications had been accompanied, and doqbted not 
that the farmer had cpntted her mansion in disgust. Madeo, 
meanwhile, hastened towards the hostelry of the SantUiima Ttx- 
nttd. But here again he was too late— Beppo and his men were 
not to be heard of in Cotracastro ; and the young sailor, as 
deficient in equestrianism as most men of his calling, was 
forced to content himself with a broken-winded mule, to pursue 
the route pointed out by Bettina as the track of the abductor: 
All, meanwhile, was desert at Rocca Bianca — ^fhe spot so lately 
crowded with revellers was now solitary. The guests had dis- 
persed ; Jeronima and her brother parted in mutual dudgeon ; 
and Anetta alone thought proper to pass the night under the roof 
of her sister-in4aw rather than brave the fury of her husband. 

While these scenes of confusion were passing at the yineyard, 
the plight of the pseudo-tarantala was scarcely less .deplorable 
than that of her anxious relatives. The shock of her sudden ab- 
duction, following on the exhaustion of frame produced by her ex- 
ertions in the dance, plunged her^ indeed^ for a time. Into a state 
of insensibility ; and when, on recovering her senses, she found 
herself borne rapidly through the air, mounted on a strange horse, 
and even encircled by the arms of a stranger, a second fainting 
fit bore witness to the reality of her terrors. By degrees, the 
freshness of the night air restored her to herself, when, as her 
heavy head drooped over the shoulder of her mysterious compa- 
nion, the perpetrator of so gross an outrage, a well-known voice 
penetrated the inmost recesses of herear and heart ! 

' ** What dost thou fear, Malfina?" cried the voice once so familiar 
and so precious. " Although thou hast proved faithless, and con- 
sented to pledge hand and faith with another, I mean thee no 
harm. What art afraid of ?— Thou shalt neither be served up 



irliole for the supper of my trosty messmates of tlie foresU nor 
sent back in quarters to tby jackass of a fatber» like the vintager'^ 
pretty daughter of Priolli> ifvhom her parents forced to break 
foith with the fallani Massarone/* 

Words sneh as these, and uttered in aline of bfttereattaniiinig, 
served only to redouble the terrM' of the eaptite. -<!•'' Ifaavv barse 
much fSor thy sake^ Gai^ot'' she faltered, trembling in emery limb 
as she spoke^ ** Upbraid me not^-t-menace me not/' 

" Calls she my mirth a menace V* exclaimed the brigand, borslr 
ing into a shont of coarse laughter. ^< JUMre di Bio, JftO/MMM f 
— Then wilt chance to learn the true nature of a menaeey eve 
thott hast dwelt a month with my plain-spoken comrades in the 
greenwood. N<^ no, pretty maiden 2 / utter no threats to such 
as thon !^Although, forsooth, then coaMst, without scruple, tor 
sake thy betrothed love-, to gife &y hand to a faogrdriver and 
tufRilo-biitcher-i^aithoagh the fatted calf is even new ready to 
be slain, down yonder in the Blaremma, for ^y teidal-!<^I have 
no word of reproach to- cast at thee. Thou hast bat aeled atfter 
the impulses of Woman's nature*-*fllthy, mischief-seeking^ grace- 
less, wanton woman I Well, all is for the best I Hadsl thou, by 
faith and truths maintained my esteem, it had, perhaps, been a 
bitter lesson to me, holding thee as Ido to my breast, to remem- 
ber all I once was and hoped to be, ai^ all that circumstances 
have made me ; while, as it is, I can say to thee fteely, as I have 
said to others as pretty as thyself, 'Away with me to die green^ 
wood, gentiletta I and thon shalt lead a merrier life than city, ay, 
or court, could afford <%ee.*** 

' ' Carlol —have mercy on mer--rcfr»n flrom Ihese cruel words," 
said MalUna, at length gathering s^ength to reply. ** Others 
have said this of thee, Carlo, and I refused to* believe them; bat 

''SaidtvAaf of me?" sternly interrupted her eompanionr light- 
ening his grasp of her slender waist. 

*' That thou hadst taken to the mountain^, and joined a bant 
of marauders ; and that wantons «Mlpkuideref s were associatod 
wilh thy enterprise, " replied Malftaia, with the forced calmness 
ofdesperation. 

"And if it were so ?" cried Oie robber, ** (and thou shall shorUy 
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Judge for thyself, for we are within a three hours' ride of the forest 
« where my captain is cantoned for the vintage season), if it were 
so— if a price were set on my head — ^if I avowed myself in thy 
hearing, thief, assassin, traitor— what then? How often hast 
thou sworn to be mine for richer for poorer, for better for worse ? 
And now ( saying the wifehood of the case, for we have, at pre- 
sent, neither priest nor monk in oar band) thoa mayst folfil thy 
vow. Thou wilt have no fat buffaloes in thy close, no hogs- 
heads of wine in thy cellar, no dainty waiting-maid to lace up 
thy bodice ; but a score of trusty fellows shall wait, carabine in 
handy to do thy bidding ; and, to say nothing of a few sacks of 
gold pieces which I may be tempted to consign to thy keeping, 
I will bestow on thee a string of pearls for a rosary, and a dia- 
mond cross withal, such as might entice to sin the Ursuline Ab- 
bess of Gotracastro. Would the Maremma grazier do more for 
his bride r 

^' That I should be compelled to give ear to such insults 1" 
murmured Halflna/ f(rtding her hands fervently on her bosom. 
" That for the love of this bravo, I should have presumed to reject 
an honest'knan's affection !*' 

"So proud and so fierce?'* quoth Carlo, bursting again into 
loud and hollow laughter. "Weill I have seen fiercer and 
prouder tamed into most dovelike softness, after a week's school- 
ing in the forest. Women are of a metal easy to mould, if the 
Aimace be hot enough. It took me, half a year or more ere I 
could learn to stab, «dA brawl, and dice, and drink, and riot, as 
became one of the Knights of Moonlight; but I warrant me to 
train to submission the faithful wife (that was to have been) of the 
biilfolo-driver, Beppo, in leas than an eighth of the time." 

And finding that his victim was now too completely overcome 
to attempt either remonstrance or intercession , the brigand blew 
a shrill whistle, and his companions, over whom he seemed to 
exercise a certain degree of authority, rode up in a moment, when 
a conversation ensued, exciting to a still higher pitch the terror 
and disgust of their unfortunate prisoner. 

Hitherto, the route pursued by the brigands had traversed the 
open country, between vineyards. and corn-fleldsr; but just as 
they saw fit to ride more compactly, they reached^the confines of 
Yol. I. « 
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the forest of Moat«teoae; 4p4 U conveyed a aensaUoo of bitter 
angraish to tb» bearl oC Ilia captive, to fiB4 beraialf an oliject of 
scorn and persecutm to bim wj|th iii4i0p> in tbo#e very woods, 
jshe had breatbfid hi^ QarUeUt vovf^ of ^OBUBly tenderpess, 

** Carlo ly vbisper^ sbe, wliefi» «iS we^l as tbfi darkening sbades 
of the ave^ranching trees wovik^ permit her to ascertain their 
approach to th£ little hermtagQ aad shrine oC Sant Uberto — 
^' ttiere is a 6od over all I This is the spot where we knelt to- 
gether, in His holy name, for the utterance el a hallowed vow. 
Profane it not by acts of cruuellty and viplenoe^ or evil will surely 
overtake thee !*' 

^^Brava-^hravissima !' cried the^ brigand' ''She talks of 
Provid^ice like a barer^ooted friar, ft sf^etm I am not only to 
obtain a mistress in my pretty liitle Matfinina* bui a preacher^ 
and, it may be, a confessor! Where didst. Ifsaiti these pjous 
doctrines, sweetest? Was it by the bite of the taranWa thou 
wert inoculated with (he true faith? Alaal the lively Tatars 
tala deigns not to reply I" And, as if to punish the obfilinney 
of her silence, the ruffian ventured oa a familiar caress, which 
caused a shriek of indignation -to burst firom. the lipfi 1)1 the ter- 
rified Malfina. But, at the same instant, she felt hersetf prer- 
cipitated to the ground; and, as she lay half^stunned by the 
fall, confused sounds reached her ears»-4iie detonation oif fiirer 
arms^the trampling of many horse»<^lhe imprecations of.angry 
voices. A hope of rescue, of deliverance, laghtencMl. her heavy 
heart Heavy moans revealed to her ttial the .brigands from 
whose arms she was scarcely yet disentaotled^ was aover^y* if 
not mortaHy, wounded. She soon tearned^fironi the exeiamations 
of the horsemen by whom she was surrounded^ that two of bis 
comrades were already dead ; and, on hearing orders issued to 
bind the wounded Carlo and the remaining prisoner t^ two of 
the stoutest hbrses, it was a sourae of mingled Joy and morti- 
fication to her, to perceive that the friendly bands by wbich she 
was carefully lifted fh)m t^e dust; and gentj^ replajced.on horse- 
back, were those of the grazier, Ginseppe. Warmly as she exr 
pressed her gratitude lorhia aid^eaery word uttered by Halfina 
tended to betray the excess of her disapyoiutinent, that she was 
not indebted {^ her safety to her father far her i)roUier. 
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''Spare your protesldtkms of gratittute, young woman/* said 
teffpOy in ftis nstial short dry tone ; M^ hayinf seated Mi^ftna 
hefore him on kis slieep'S'SlLin saddle, he turne<| his horM'a 
head te^afd^ Cotracas^-^'^ffaey wiH deceite neither of us. 
The evmU of the nfifht are scarcely more saiisfoetory to me than 
i6 ymirs^. By God's will, 1 have daptured a notorious bandit; 
and, thartk liea^n, his hlood will he on the faiands of justice 
raffifer fhafi <yn Mine. But ihistidie not the moti? e of my peril- 
ing my iifft in the )^rs«ift. It was for no love, sUll less for any 
re^a I hear td« ; Mr this ^617 tright I hare gathered that, 
from the Mfe prating of yoi#wily aunt, whi^ proves you to be 
alike liars and impo^m>9. I sought you to be my wife,Signora 
If alflna, fhou^ other dan»eis of the district would haye brought 
me the dowry ih Whicfh yofu wete waothig, and faelra little less 
C6mely than your own^hc^ttM^ibaMiino ttie fisherman is the 
hone^est than in the dlstriist; aAd I believed that his blood 
was w»rm in your veiilis* I had watched yoitar girlhood; l ho- 
noured the steady straightforwardness ^f }[(wt attainment to 
your young piayttate; it ptea^ed lie; aftd I s»w^ or thought I 
saw, truth and goo<hiiess ifk yew fate. I was mistaken. You 
had th« heart to iriiitg teats firom the eyes of yomr <rid fattier; 
yott had theett)&hi«g lo deeeive Ihe Podestii, to mislead the skill 
of Fta Eustaftla. N«r#, iheMdre, Signora Malfiha, fear nothiug 
faHher (Ma mi «ouHimij(^« I4d ttie whole proyinee dl Gaiabria 
alford no other brides assure Y^^urself that Giuseppe woaid sue 
for youf hMd no ihore. To y^our latter would I fhin rest^e 
you unhattlied ; for the respect I hear hia grey haii^s and upright 
dealfltg : ohtie! sif6 under gHardioBahip of his right arm, and 
you become a sd^^ger In tuff sight.*' 

l^r tUMfb^ ITM iei> ptt)fdimdiy absorbed in her own reflec- 
tions, to he imiuaj sehsiKe nd the i^itiemeas of thi& rebuke^ or 
to resent it lo#atds( (he olBdilder ; andy when in safety in the 
bosom tf her fhmiiy, ^e iras loio orerjoyed by ber uniotAed- 
f(ft ledetni^tloh §6 be resentful el the lofty coht^pt of h^ ddi« 
teret. But isvheviF dUfi, we^^^ ami thosiths phsitd «way*^whfen 
QMo, Who^ affer long eoti^ti^nfeetil in prlsmi> y^aa about to he 
itdeiasafy 6d ih^ rethsal of Bejprpo bad h^ men to caoier forward 
m court and identify hi^ ^s4i), wa# hieareerakxt aw^, and 
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eventually condemned to the galleys, as the convicted perpetra-* 
tor ci the outrage committed on Cardinal Buffo— when her bro^ 
ther Madeo raing hourly in her ears praises of Giuseppe*s va- 
lour, in her behalf, and magnanimity towards his former rival 
— when Anettia and aunt Jeronima united in a declaration that 

r 

they had altogether misunderstood the character of Uke grazier, 
which proved to be as firm' and generous as that of fienettone*s 
son was base and contemplible r- her conscience reproved her, 
and her wounded feelings attested its accusations, that, by her 
own folly, her own faults, she had forfeited the regard of a man 
of feeling, sense, and integrity! Gioacchino, when alone with 
his daughter, occasionally gave her to understand that expla- 
natloAs had taken place between himself and his worthy friend, 
and that he 'condoled with her on the loss of so good a husband ; 
and poor Malfina, although too proud to admit her disappoint- 
ment and declare her change of feeling in favour of the con- 
temned Beppo, refused, for his sake, more than one eager and 
wealthy pretender to her hand. She prized him, indeed, for 
the very scorn with Which he had overwhelmed her ; admired 
his contempt for -her shallow artifices ;^bore open testimony to the 
bravery and nobleness of his proceedings towards her once-fa- 
voured Carlo ; and secretly resolved, to "wither upon the virgin 
stem in single blessedness*' for his sake. , l^e even ceased to re- 
member the surliness of his address,, while reflecting upon his 
upright and honourable principles. From the period of her ter« 
rible adventure, not a cloud was ever known to shade the inge- 
nuousness of her character. Her word became proverbial for 
frankness, her deed for hone&ty. But it was not till the integrity 
of her principles had been established by five years of unswerv- 
ing probity and truth, that the bluff buffalo-driver was tempted 
to forswear himself by renewing his proposals to her father. 

Jeronima^ to whom the singleness of her niece had been a 
source of deep disquiet, would fain have celebrated the long- 
wished-for bridal al Bocca Bianca. But Malfina, to whom the 
remembrance 01 the tarantula scene afforded such bitter remi- 
niscences, would not; hear of U; and Giuseppe, as he conveyed 
hbme his happy wife in a neat covered carriage to the farm, was 
moved to whist»er in her ear—" i will not swear, sweet one, that 
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thine eyes may not have lost a sparkle of lustre, or thy cheek a 
tioge of yonthftil bloom since first I sought thee in marriage of 
thy father ; but this I know, that I had never been happy in 
gaining thy affection, or in placing implicit confidence in thee as 
my wife, had it not been for the strange adventures and repen- 
tances atlBdied to the f&te of Rocca Bianca and the Tarantala of 
Gotracastro !*' 



S. 



THE FREI>rGH FISHERMAN 



In the winter of the year 1812, the principal sea-ports of Pranee 
were closely guarded by the blockading sqaadrons of England ; 
and those places which were not deemed important enough to 
claim so large a portion of it&payal force, were suflQcienlly 
watched by the smaller men-of-war, and chartered privateers, to 
check, almost effectually, her intercourse with the oomnercial 
world. Thus circumscribed, her traflQc along the coast became 
proportionably important and raluable— 'limited to the only ma- 
ritime protection she could afford. The small chasse^mar^s, 
deeply laden with wine ftom Bordeaux, brandy fh>m Nant^, or 
articles for domestic purposes flrom Quiberon,.of ' a very humble 
description, lined the coast, sheltered by the batteries, in con- 
voys of one, two, and three hundred sail at a time. Blany, how- 
ever, of the swiftest of these little vessels, eager tO' pursue their 
route, and anxious to avoid th^ restraint as^wellar procrastinated 
delay to which their remaining with their comrades often snb« 
jected them, would dart along under the shade of night, or the 
dieering prospect of a favourable breeze, and were not unfre- 
(piently becalmed in the centre of a bay which they had attempted 
to cross, to avoid the circuitous track ahmg its margin. These 
were Che gentry upon whom our attention was fixed, and they 
seldom fyhed tojatfrtct our lynx-eyed observationt 

On a fine evening, just as the disk of the sun was sinking in 
flie horizon, eight cutlasses, a corresponding number of pistols, 
iix musketSy a keg of firesh water, a small proportion of rui|i» 
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and a compass^ were cautioasly placed by us |n the galley^ a 
long eight-oared boat, which, f^om her former exploits on the 
coast, had often excited the admiration and terror of the trading 
vessels. Thei)ars were carefully muffled, a rocket and two or 
three blue-lights were stowed away in tlie stern-sheets, and, 
when the warm tint of the setting sun was no longer visible, she 
silently pulled away from the ship in the direction of two very 
large chasse-marto, which lay becalmed a long distance flrom 
the land, with their sails helplessly flapping against the masts. 
On this occasion it fell to my lot to accompany my (dendly mo- 
nitor, Mr. Elwin, in the boat, and we pulled five miles in the di- 
rection alluded to, before a single word was spoken. 

As we approached ihe spot where the chasse*marto were seen 
hoalmeA, we sladdemilmir s^eed^anA each maD in lileMc pie- 
paved Ifii flre^armsw IfraidDd by the comf »•>. which lay at ths 
iMttem of Ike boat, wef a^aiD. pursued our eMvser^ b«t Ibeive was 
not a vestige of either vtstelto^be seni,.aitliMigb we tsovened itaa 
fpioutA over ami ovaif agamy^andstfainedoweyesl^peBstiato 
Itegtaom of BigU^ until tl»y felt tike baUi of fire wInq with* 
drawn. BduclMtt to fetam to fife 9hi|^ wilfaoiiC Iwtkig aoosiA- 
piiAed mnr ^iirtNNiev wte pHUed m iMrttelaiid^tliiBkiDg il net 
inqmlnble tiriat dunce iitfght tatmx mt views, in abo«ltw<i|i 
minmtrB we agar* lary on oilr tftrsi, and Ow liislman hadiflU 
s!#iil0fi^ed iHs allotted pMitifeii Qi nmaad watery wlMn we saw« 
or flmeiedwvemUddfecefti^ a d!lrk'ObfiB<to»lhcvet^af tlleh#^ 
ritmi. W^ were al ntsi displMedto imrgine iione^f *4ie vtaseU 
described cnaDr annl, ttsfr Uie galley, aeeeleratisg her spMd». 
stmt Beared tliffol^tett^aitdeaeli mast ietlngliis our glsAegtallf 
aJMigsidfr VtBi boot, we f aiSged isqpr soAlf viider Ito stem of 
tiiei hnrgbit gia^-vossel I ever saw. iJXMit sevenly nen wwe 
stitswedonher deisfefasl.Mi0ep. im amtiing wa»spread otinr tin 
teSM, stnS the arms M eadt^smn lay tn hbrSghl^sideL There 
w«9 lot a4 this ntt>BieBt>atbfeatlrof wMl w tlM heaven^ The 
attfs Uirinkledln nyriods overyear beads, fmdsparUedlik&dia- 
monds on the dash soriMs of the trancpiii soaiu Wo lay i»lliis 
cxtnofdiaary posiliov f6r stkuNl five oMiules^ o#eb of our men 
bciidiH his bi«afl» whiia be gosedisteidlyottkioBleepiNrsBonaYtf 
witti his ^Moltrmly grasped Ml his si^bsttd. Tbeorderwas 
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at length given by a silent motion from our officer to leave the 
vessel ; and we allowed ourselves to drift with the current, un- 
til our drowsy foe became once more a dark speck in the horizon. 
It was some time before Elwin sufficiently recovered from the 
conflicting state of mind in which this singular scene left him, to 
be able to discuss its novelty with any thing like calmness. The 
trial to him, poor fellow, had been severe, ilmost beyond endur- 
ance. He knew and felt that his promotion in the service de* 
pended on his own exertions, and he had long panted for a fa- 
vourable opportunity to signalise himself. The men continued 
to ply their oars in silence. I perceived from the compass that 
we were pulling in for the town of Rochelle ; but it never once 
entered my head that he would ventui^ nearer than within 
musket-shot of the batteries. When, howev^, we found our- 
selves within pistol-range of the enemy , the whispered admoni- 
tion to the men " to row gently,'* convinced me how much I was 
mistaken ; and the impulse that something was yet in reserve 
for us, banished all conjecture f^om my mind. 

In a few minutes we were at the entrance of the small river 
leading up to the town. Fortunately there was a slight surf on 
t&e pebbly beach, which drowned the measured sound of our 
plained oars, and we passed the batteries without being chal- 
lenged. Our little band were thus arranged : the two foremost 
men kept a sharp look-out ahead on either side of the narrow 
channel ; four of the crew who occupied the centre of the boat 
were prepared with their flre-arms to act on the moment ; and 
the remaining two plied their oafs at lengthened intervals with 
noiseless accuracy. In this manner we stealthily pursued our 
silent course, until we found ourselves^ithin a few yards of a 
large sloop which lay on the outside of a tier of small vessels,^ 
the innermost one of which was secured to the quay. Elwin » 
vho was much the tallest man in the boat, raised himself erect to 
reconnoitre her deck ; and then beckoning to the four men in the 
edntre, boarded her by her channels, the after-hatch being quiet- 
ly laid on, over which a man was placed with a brace of pj^tols 
and a cutlass. 

As if to compensate us for our former disappointment, every 
tbing seemed to favour our enterprise : the tide was at its ebb ; 
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tire kneir the diamiel to He perfeetlr dmr ; aM tt (he moment 
we cut ber moorin^Si and opened tbe folds of ber tnnifit topsail, 
a light breeze sprang irp, whicb bore us ai a rapid rate dotm the 
mer. As ire apptoadied the batteries, Elirki asked Bie, in an 
under tone, it I could sfesk French ; b«t I b«d scarcely answered 
in the negative, ivben two races froih either side roared out, 
''QuiTalar [WbKfgoes tieere?] smin MioCioiied to us to lie 
down. Tbe challenge was quackly repeated. <' R^posd, ou je 
tire !" [Answer, or I fire I] sboated the 9»gry sentiAels ; and, in 
less than a noment, two bullets wfaizzed aoDss Ottr bow. Tbe 
alarm was now sj^ead. ^'Les Anglais f [Cbe Bnglishl} re- 
sounded flrom one end of (he bai^ottr to the Other f lights 
gleamed in ^uick saceession aldi^r the ^ore» and shots^ fired ai 
random, fell barqilessly around us. We bad now passed tbe 
barrier, and, before the enemy cd«ld get their guns to bear on 
us with effect, we had receded from their aim ; and as we were 
gliding rapidly through the water with a freshening breeze, we 
fancied ourselves coosporatiyely socm'e, wl|ea tite feMowing acei^ 
dent soon undeceived us :-^One of tbe uKn, in handing tbe com- 
pass out or the boat, betrayed our only light ; a mark of which 
the French canooniers {irompliy availed ttkcmselve^. In an ia^ 
stani we were struck by three iMrty-two-po«nd shot. Our Un^, 
mast, to which was apfiended the only sail we had spread, fell 
over the bow, and a chance ball tteaHy knocked my promotioA 
on' the head, lltwin ran lo the faelm^ ordered the fwesail and jib 
to be set, bore away three points, and in a few minutes we bad 
changed our positios, and were again free from the direction in 
which Vbe guns of the enemy were pointed. 

The batteries eontinu^ to amuAe themselves fSar some time ; 
and wben Elwin concefved hiiasetf out of ttie ti^k of the giud-' 
boats, he directed the tttamsdl to be set Up to ttiis motteoi 
it bad not occurred to tts fio examiBe the hold of our prize^ al- 
though we pretty well guessed it could not contain mnch^ frdm 
the height the vessel swam out of tbe wnter : when, tfaer^ore, 
the hatches vrer e removed, nothing was visible but a hcs^ of 
stones, over which were strewed some musty straw, tte stanres 
of an old emfyty wine^cask, a few marques, and a loose crate of 
pottery, used by the peasantry for domestic purposes. Tbe co«- 
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sunt banunering vbicii oar captives kept up against the hatch 
UuXtooOnaA them to the catna^ resanUeu of the Qnintelligible 
though geod-^unMMired threais of their seatinel^ at length in- 
dooed Elvki to nsleaae then; a«d> when it was reanoTed, a 
feeble old mv^, in a wftile eotton night-cap, crawled up the nar- 
row aperture^ fbliowed hy a fine hof « both of whom gazed at us in 
hewilderad astoaiahneBt, 

IhB poor fisherman, who stood before ii8> supported his atfe- 
noated flrame with his right hand leaning oo the bulwark of the 
sloop, while his left rested on the shoulder of the little boy. He 
stared at Elwin, then at ne; glanced his vacant eyo at the men 
who flood on the fore part of the deck ; looked over the side of 
the vessel, then at her mast-head ; and having seemingly con- 
vinced himself of the fotal truths he despondingly exclaimed, 
" Hefas I mon petit tout est perdu 1" [Alas 1 my little all is lost !J 
At this moment jour attention was suddenly arrested by a blue 
light, which heautifnlly illumined our frigates and* as we pre- 
pared to anchor the vessel, we thought more of the venerable 
old warn and his sorrowful exclamation thsui we did of our own 
exploit 

We had scaicfiy swati#wied our meagre breakfast of weevilly 
biseuit and eoooa next iBorniBg, when our poor old captive was 
sent fior, to be examined by the eaptun. His sloop lay at anchor 
wilhin half a cable's length of our starboard quarter. Her sails 
were neatly furlod ; and, as if to moek the misery of the old man's 
feeliDgs^ she tooked better than he Jiad ever seen her before. The 
English union-jack hnag ift loose folds over a small cotton tri- 
celonveil flag at her mast-head ; and the little sklfl^ which had 
curried the old man to his cottage foi ofiore than fMrty years, was 
moored under her stern* The sea, e^ttepdi^g along the coast 
fipom Koebelle to L'lsle Klie, was conrered with flshing4>oats, 
whieli were grouped together afi the morning breeze bad left 
then ; and the lively songs of the nshenw^p might be distinctly 
benrd, as thfeir voices sweUed «rer the smooth surface of the 
water. 

Ovr aged piisoner was habitfid in th^ cos^am of his humble 
^station. A large pab of boots, drawn loosely over his trousers, 
Aad settted down in ample Mds over the knee ; a bl«e and white- 
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Striped Guernsey frock fitted closely the upper part of his slender 
person, and a pea-green jacket of considerable dimensions co- 
vered his shoulders, very much in the style of a handspike in a 
purser's bread-bag. In the days of his youth he must have stood 
at least six feet two ; but age had materially crippled his height, 
and his weather-beaten features were wrinkled by time. His 
hair showed itself in silvery whiteness beneath the margin of his 
night-cap ; and he held in his shrivelled hands a ball of twine 
and a mesh, with which he had been mending his nets the day 
l^efore. He was eighty-three years* old, and his little grandson 
stood timidly by his side, gazing in mute astonishment at ihe 
order in )|hich every thing was beautifully arranged on the 
quarter-deck. 

During the examination of the old man, we aH listened with 
eager attention to every syllable that was said. The inquiry was 
carried on through the medium of an interpreter, one of our 
forecastle men, who spoke French so fluently, that, upon one 
occasion, when he was himself a prisoner of war, he narrowly 
escaped being shot ilr a spy. As the vessel wa^ not worth send« 
ing to England, w« all concluded she would be given back to Um 
poor old fisherman, and I think we all hoped so; when, however. 
It was announced to the afflicted captive that his tfoop would be 
set on 6re that night, he clasped his hands in energy, and, rais- 
ing his mild eyes to heaven with an air of pious resignation, 
stood for some moments transfixed to the spot, as pale and as 
motionless as a Barbie statue. I cannot recollect a more painful 
incident in my life ; and I have at this moment the meekness ef 
the captive's attitude so ttron^y pencilled in my memory, that I 
can scarcely imagine more than twenty years have elapsed since 
I witnessed the event. Relaxing from his humble posture, the 
countenance of the old man underwent a sudden change ; |iis | 
features became convulsed with agony, the bloQd mshed to his 
temples, and, snatching up his grandson in his armi^ he held, 
him forward as an appeal to the feelings of the captain, while hej 
invoked a Blessing on the childRn of the British warrior, 
called on the names of his beloved wife and the fSatber of 
youth, pointed to the cottage on the beach about a mile fjroi 
ILochelle, wherein he had dwelt for sixty years ; and when 
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Ibuttd thit the usage of war mt&ie$A th« ieiwrfty or hit deslMiy , 
he laid fbe little ioy Mnde hiii, audi ctrsad it wim ail tha Ml* 
terness of despair* 

As MOB as Um eaiitaiii eaififHiiiiiealtA wMb* ttit coHBiaHdci-i»- 
chief, the sloops w«s feaaieii afOHgsiilf o«r ship, and disimnllad. 
Erery arMcle that eocild he nade eoivTenible to out oae v»s 
taken ofit of her. Yhe afmosl wor»«tit tanned sails gladdelled 
the sharp efe of the Ifrst figalMiaii^ who sisciired tliani to add to 
the whiteness of the qaarler-deck ; the ftshin^^els, which had 
for so* many years profldid Ihr the wania of the old man's fa- 
mily, wer« headed np in a cask, and eimsigned to the eharf e of 
the hoatawai»; and tlae pnrser eme in for hia share of the prise 
for fuel. In a short thne nothing waaleft but the sMl of the 
sloop ; her ptanhs and rafters were cut away, and at sunset she 
was sat en Are. I eould not help thinldnfir, young aa I was at 
the time, that the henr siHeeted for the destruelfon of the (Hd 
man's Tessel was tte nMsl approprfais thfongliont tlK day^ aa 
the (lag of Cngfantf WM hiweved at the naamant tto deeift waa 
done. R Mew » strong breeae oat of Hipaanadatead ; and aa the 
burnings mass slowly drifted ont to> sea, the fltfhennan and his 
grandson sat together upon one of thfe earronadisa, walehing in 
silence the receding speck of what had been the day before ail 
(he property he possessed in the world. 

Towards midnight, all that remained visible of the sloop was 
a glimmering spark on the horizon, which became fainter and 
fainter as it receded from our view. After yue lost sight of it 
from the deck, the little boy went up the mizen rigging, where 
he remained until it disappeared altogether. The assistant-sur- 
geon, an intimate friend of mine, was my companion on watch 
that night ; and as he understood the French language, be felt a 
lively interest in the passing scene. When the little boy left his 
grandfather to ascend the shrouds, we went up to the poor old 
man, who still occupied his station on the carronade. We were 
both struck i>y his appearance ; and I have never seen a picture 

I of mute despair equal to the features of the captive that night. 
He sat in gloomy abstraction, with his eyes intently fixed on the 
kpot whence the last vestige of his sloop had disappeared. The 
Mtitude we found him in he had occupied for fiyi^ ho^xi ; his 
ToL I. * 
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han<is were folded on his breast, and there was a vacaot stare, 
nearly approaching to wildness, in his eye, which might have 
been mistaken for insanity. My friend laid his hand upon the 
old man*s shoulder;. he started; the touch awakened him to a 
sense of his miseries. At first he shrank from it ; but the mild 
benevolence of my companion's features softened the bitterness 
of the captive's feelings ; the tears unconsciously trickled down 
his weather-beaten cheeks^ apd, abandoning himself to the inr 
tensity of his griefs he wept like a child. 
- My friend, whose feelings were of the first order, had compas- 
sion for the old man's sufferings. It was a scene of agony, which, 
I trust, I may never again witness. We gently removed him— 
for he suffered himself to be led passively-rto a seat we had 
formed of some signal flags near the cabin skylight ; and a little 
rum and water, the only nourishment he had taken all day, rcr 
irived him. We sat down beside him ; the night was cold and 
damp ; a few lights glimmered along the coast ; the little boy 
descended the rigging, and nestled himself under the lee of hi;» 
grandfather. The captain's bell rang — we started : it was only 
to inquire if the wreck bad disappeared ! I answered yes ; h^ 
Ifirned on his pillow, and fell fast asleep. 



MARIE MARKET 



^' Ephbaim/* said my nn0b lo me one night, when the wind 
Was blowing its November gusts with the utmost violence^ and 
dashing the rain in sheets against the windows, that shook at 
Ibeir blusterous greeting, •' I wish you would step down to Mar- 
net*Sy and see how that poor girl and the old man fare ; and 
lake Philip with you, and let him carry a couple of bottles of 
wine, and anything there is in the house. This is a sad night 
for the pdor, Ephraim, and doubly so for the poor and the afflict- 
ed. ' nianks be to God, we know but little of the physical suffer- 
ings of life. ^ I hardly like sending you out — but with your capote 
—and you know, my dear boy, it is on an errand of mercy. 

" Say no more, my dear uncle," I said ; *' a worse night than 
this has seen me on the way to pleasure, and shall not stop me in 
the execution of the more creditable task you allot me now.'* 

Old Marnet, who had seen belter days, received me with tears 
of gratitude, and sought many blessings on my head, and that 
of my uncle. His daughter, a fair and gentle girl, of much 
beauty, and an amiable and somewhat cultivated mind, was in 
the last stage of a decline, induced by the too fatal success of the 
insidious schemes of that scourge and disgrace of the civilised 
world— an amiable villain. 

*' And how is Marie?" I said. 

*'0h, Sir ! " said the poor old man, " she is very ill, but her 
sufferings will soon be at an end. Eternal curses on the scoun- 
drel that robs me of my poor girl— a thousand curses op him i I 
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would have pardoned him with my dying breath if he had taken 
my life ; but if I forgive him this, may God never forgive me !*' 

" Hush, hush, Mamet,*' I said; '^ all may be well yet^sub- 
due your just rage— you are a father, but remember also you are 
a Christian. There is a God above who will avenge you more 
terribly and more ji]^Uy Qian you can avenge yourself/' 

" Ay, Sir, but fttf looked not to heaven for liis enjoyments when 
my poor lost girl fell— nor can I for my revenge now she is 
fallen. Can I think of the joyful day that gave her dear, excel- 
lent, and departed mother to me ? or of the happy moment that 
lirst gave me, in my poor Marie, a father's title ? or of the happy 
hours when I used to dandle her little innocent form on my knee, 
and gather joy from her smiles and prattle, and her playful gam- 
bols?— and can I recollect her ru<^ glee, when she tottered, to 
me with outstretched arms^ on my return from my daily labour ? 
— or can I think of her poor mother in her grave (the Lord be 
praised, who took her to his bosom er^ this),and of her last words, 
when, in tears and agony, she gave her tp my arms, and bade 
me keep her from the world, and ever watch over her ?-*-and then 
her grown beauty, and her kind, and affectionate, and confiding, 
open heart, and all my hopes and expectations of her in my old 
and lone age?— can I think of these and forgive him? ^, Sir, 
you are not a father -^you are kind, very kind, but you are not a 
father I The bitterest curse of God light on him ! He thought 
not of God v^ben he cast his gloating eyes on my poor guileless 
girl ; let him, however, think on him, and call on him before 
he looks on her father, or it will go worse with him than with 
thee, my poor Marie !" 

'< Compi^re," cried an old woman, who had been watching 
Marie, hastily entering the room we were in, ** it is right your 
daughter should have the offices of religion, for she is very low, 
and I fear me but too near that time when they are most wanted.*' 
** Oh !" said the old man, beating his forehead, ''rby girl, my 
darling girl ! Well— I will go/' 
'* Haste, then," rejoined the old viroman, '' lest it be too late." 
'* Stay," said I, ** I am younger and better fit to meet such a 
night as this, and I shall lose less time on the errand. Stay you 
here, and I will soon be back-" . 
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'** Yes, I will go/'*said the cur^, ** and Margaerite, ht^ai^st tboa. 
reach me my cloak, and my slouched hat, for I fear it is a dismal 
Bight." 

'* It is, indeed, ftiUier/' I said; ''but heaven will bless you 
for this exercise of your charity." 

In a quarter of an hour we reached HarneVs house, and the cure 
immediately proceeded to administer the last consolations to the 
dying girl; while this was doing, her father remained below 
with myself and the old woman. The poor old man was mad 
with despair, and occupied the interval in striding hastily across 
and across the room with a frightful impetuosity ; invoking im^ 
precations on the head of the author of this grief— swearing so- 
lenm tows of vengeance, and shedding many and' bitter tears for 
his daughter. » 

When the curb's task was completed, he was again summoned 
up stairs ; alas I only to receive his daughter's dying breath, and 
to accord to her frantic intreaties his pardon and blessing ; then 
^e l)owed her beautifhl head, and slept with her heart broken. 

''This is a sad' tale, Ephrairo,'* said my uncle, when I re- 
lumed ; ^' a sad, sadtal^ ! And so the old man cursed him— and 
who would not?** 

'* Yes, Sir," I answered ; ** but I expostulated with him/* 

'* You did r said my uncle ; ^* well then I curse him. Nothing 
has been made in vain, and it was for such scoundrels curses 
were made — I curse him too !** 

Poor Marie had been dead about a month, and the talk of her 
nirtimely end had begun to suljside, when my uncle and myself 
were roused one evening, as we sat over our quiet bottle, by the 
report of a pistol and a sudden scuffle under our window. I in- 
stantly rushed down into the street, and found old Marnet, cool, 
collected, and unresisting, in the hands of the ^0tularme«; he re- 
cognised me immediately. ''Good GodT* I cried, *' what is 
thisr 

** I have kept my word. Sir,*' he answered ; >' blood for blood 
is Scripture. Did 1 not say if I forgave htm, or avenged not my 
lH>or Marie, I hoped God might never forgive me ? See, Sir/' he 
said, pointing to a corpse round which the people were gather- 

4. 
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Ing, ** lie will Bever Ueernte aaoUier fatiier's breast* or bring 
"^nolber Marie to ttie %rvf9f' 

I was horror-stmek ; I drew tiear to the dead body, and fouAd 
it was all tMi reiBaiiied of;ilie luadiome and depraved Ai^a^te 
3ertrand, 

Df aro^ waa putoo bis trial i great interest was made tor him ;. 
tJA$ judges eTeostrsooedat every point tba&seemedtofiavoar biai» 
and tbe very Ai»tsi«r« wept, but Ibe law sternlf demanded aod 
)Qbt8iae4 bis eonvictioo ; be alone was nnmored; and wben his 
seoteD<ie waa passed, be UU upon bis knees* and thanked G^ 
ibatbehadbeen pejirmitted to be the laslrainentQC its vej^geance* 

The night before im ex/ecntien I saw bun, . when be plaeed in 
my bands a sniall miniatnre of l)|yirie, which wa& surrounded hy 
a braid of her hair. *' Keep tjtiat/' said he» '^ in remenhrance of 
two whose grateful praters often ascended for yon. i have no-' 
thing else, and if fba4» that is;f^hatl mostprize^ and therefore 
would give you. Yon are a yonng n]kan^keep it^ and if ever 
passion struggles in you against yonr better feelings* remeaiber 
there are other such fathers as old Slariiet. And if ever, as a 
fattier, the same mistortune overtakes your ohild that overtook 
his, remember that old Marneti a poor man, but yet with a 
father's heart, set an example which, if he were yei to live, he 
would think it doubly criminal in him not to foUow/' 

The next day Marnet di^d» wept by alL Even his executioner 
turned aside the old man*s grey hairs from the axe with a kiroUy 
air. He was buried in disgrace; but a pompous eortige bad ere 
then foitowed the remains of aertrapd to the grave, and a costly 
monument of marble yet covers the earth he polluted and 
pollutes. 
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SQUIRE DRIBBLE. 



^'UMiuifBR MX tcM^/' said Tom lieartaU, wimn I met 
coising out of y^ Gkd» as 1 wa& enleriiiff it 
' ** It lftft$ l)ee4Peke4 ttieae tea days/* tepUed I* 
, ''Buufc do lie piuwiiial, there's a good ieliow,.*' eoiHinmsd 
ileartaU» '' for I have invited a stranger l» j«ia tn/' 

''I will/' said I : <' bat you press for pundoality as if il were 
the necessary coBseqaeaee of your having invited a stranger to 
4iiiawi0iyott>'' 

'* Aad so it is» ia tl^ia inslanee, "* replied he. ** Yesterday I 
dined at Worlhiagton' s {iOx% you hnow» is lo be ona^ of nj 
nwrty), aB4 ttieie I mei him. He has some hnsineas wbiidl vrill 
^atain him in town for a few days ; and, as he has taken up his 
quarters with Worthingian> I waseoatpelled, in deecncy, to ask 
hitt toaeepinpany his host He seeon to me to be a ^nter Mi : 
md Woiihin^U>n« ^f4ia i» alwayS' aBxiona to prognile every elie'a 
cemfert, hinted \% Bse« in his kiod-heatted way, thftk pwietBaiitr 
weald obyi^ Mia; fpr thai hi>l)9ien4 was as aavage as ahear if 
«^de io wait for his inea^ a ofttnata befond the lupainted ffied- 
ing-Ume/' 

''Aplaa^fn^aeqiiaisiliaKeyiMChflfeflitiietheiie. Wtafeishis 
Mme?" - 

"BriWc/' 

*' Bnbblei 94irely I hnre beard that nann Mifere. #hfaaan 
Essex HUMi-?" , .,.■.■.'■..■• 
./' Why/' replied JataMI,/^.ba ia apt esMtnt^ whpt/v^m 
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sfMking of the native gentry of the coanty» we shoald call an 
Essex man, though, certainly, he has a place in Essex." 

" I '11 lay my life it is the same : Dribble— 'Squire Dribble, of 
Dribble Hall, near Poppleton-End, on the road to Little 9ed- 
iington ?" 

''The very same/* replied Heartall: ** his house is the show- 
place of the neighbourhood." 

** I remember s it was either the landlady at Squashmire-gate, 
or some one else, who told me that all the world went to see 
Dribble Hall, which was fall of curiosities, but that the 'Squire 
himself was the greatest curiosity in it. I rejoice at this oppor- 
tunity of meeting him/' continued I, ** for I missed one when I 
chanced to be in his neighbourhood." 

This conversation occurred in the early part of the month of 
July last, shortly after my return from Little PfidJington. 

Ephraim Dribble is the son of Barnaby Drl»J3e, who, in his 
blessed lifetime, was a small grocer in Crooked-lane, Fish-street- 
hill. To many persons it may be interesting to know that 
Crooked-lane was so called, because, till within these four or 
Ave years, it was, incontestably, the crookedest lane in all Lon- 
don. But, by the magic of modern improvement, it has been 
deprived of this its supreme distinction ; and all that now re- 
mains of Crooked-lane (though it still retains its name) is as 
straight as an arrow. Ephraim, as a boy at school, was an in- 
dustrious plodding boy> with a natural disposition to ** turn an 
honest penny"— his own interpretation of the phrase being some^ 
what an enlarged one, as it included within its range the getting 
the best at a bargain with a school-fellow, by any means short of 
a|)solute firaud. The penny per diem, which was Ephraim's al- 
lowance of pocket-money, he would lay out at his father's shop 
in figs or raisins, which were sold to him at prime <Sost« Of 
these, he used to set aside a small portion for his own eating 
(for, ttom that hour of his life to the present, his love of money 
has never comjrfetely overpowered his love of self-gratification) ; 
the remainder he would dole out, in farthing's-worths, to his 
school-mates— reducing the quantity for the money in propor- 
tion as their gluttony overcame their prudence, in exactly the 
same way as Inden, upon a more extensive scale, regulate the 
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firice^f a coamuMlity aceorftiqg to tlieqiiaiiUty in Uie ravliit 
and tlie dewaAd for it. Thus be was «MaUy a galacf of two or 
three lartfaiiigfi by the 4ay*8 transactions. In addition tothis» 
ivIiilJi might be considered as little Master Ephraim's regular 
traffic, he wooid sometimes^ if his customers happened to he 
short of moneyy gencMrously sell his farthing Vworth on credit; 
or he would even lend a boy a farthing in hard cash* on promise of 
being paid a halfpenny for it at the week's end ; and this be would 
do upon no better a security than the deposit of a top, a l>aU, 
abooi£» a penknif(^ or any other trifle^ provided it were of sttf&- 
cieni yaloe to protect him against any possible loss. His mother 
was wont to say 0iat Ephraim was a '' deep <me/' who knew how 
many beans ^lade two; whilst his no less admiring tether was 
satisfied that their boy was a ** 'cute one/* who would make bis 
way in the world. 

At the age of fourteen fiphraim was taken home to serve in 
his fath^s shop. Here he had many opportunities of exhibit- 
ing his " depth" and exercising his " 'cuteness:" it was asto- 
nishing with what dexterity and delight he would shuffle a few 
lumps of the twelve-penny into a customer's bag of the fourteen- 
penny sugar ; and marvellous was the accuracy with which he 
would adiust the scales when weighing out a pound of tea, with- 
drawing six grains, or two, or one, if it inclined the balance 
against himself 1 At two*and*twenty he had the misfortune to 
lose both his parents. This calamity was rendered endurable by 
its leaving him the sole inheritor, not only of all the figs and 
treacle in the shop, but also of about fourteen hundred pounds 
in money. Thus enriched, Ephraim Dribble sought, and found, 
occasions for the indulgence of the natural benevolence of his 
heart Was there a brother-tradesman driven to the verge of 
bankruptcy by the want of a hundred pounds or so, Ephraim 
was fQrward to assist him with the sum— merely taking in re- 
turn for it sundry chests of tea, or bags of coffee, at a fourlft of 
the market-price. Thus was the ruin of a worthy man delSyed 
fbr a few months, whilst the kind-hearted Ephraim exulted in 
the exercise of that virtue which was not its own and sole reward . 
To a man who^ like him, lays bimslftf out for opportunities of 
performing generous actions, such opportunities are of frequent 
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oocurrence ; so that- at tKe end of ten ^elairs Dribble found thal» 
by sheer dint of assisting the distressed, his hundreds had dis- 
tended into thousands. Resolved noW to exercise this species of 
knight-errantry upon a larger scale, he sold the shop in Crobked- 
lane, opened a counting-house in Fenchurch-street, called him- 
self Dribble and Co., and became a West-India merchant— that is 
t6 say, he would buy for ready money, from any house which 
happened to be in a rickety condition, a whole consignment of 
<sugar, coffee, pepper, or any other colonial produce, ata thfird or 
a fourth of its prime cost, and sell it, amongst the smaller traders, 
below its actual value, yet still at a considerable profit to him- 
self. For several years he continued this successful mode of as*- 
siting his fellow-creatures, tiU about four years ago ; when, 
having realised as much capital as, invested in the funds, would 
produce him a clear five thousand a-year, he resolved to retire 
from business and become a gentleman :— the latter portion of 
the resolution being much the more difficult to accomplish of 
die two. 

Just at this time it happened that Tubbs, the eminent Su^ar- 
broker, failed. Tubbs's curiosity to visit foreign parts being sud- 
denly excited by the event, and an immediate supply of mohey 
being requisite in order to enable Tubbs to gratify a curiosity so 
praiseworthy, he applied to his intimate firiend Dribble for as- 
sistance. Dribble, whose purse was ever open to the unfortu- 
nate, instantly supplied his friend with the large sum of four 
thousand pounds ; and his friend, who could hardly expect that 
any man would give him four thousand pounds for nothing, 
made over to him his country residence. Muscovado House, to- 
gether with the acres thereunto belonging, all which had fairly 
cost Mr. Tubbs eleven thousand. To this place, which, upon 
Mr. Dribble's accession to the property, wa0 newly named 
Dribble Hall, did Mr. Dribble retire ; and its fortunate possessor 
(commonly known as ''the *6quire*' ) now calls, and seriously 
considers himself to h^, an Essex Gentleman, in spite of the pro- 
voking distance at which he is held by the real gentry of the 
country, whom he cannot induce to recognise him as such. 
Fifty-two, indeed, is rather late in life for one to begin to think of 
doing the gentleman ; and Dribble, although he has luid four 



years' practice, is stili (as an actor wQuld express it) by nonieans 
perfect in the part. 

It was on the twentieth of December that I returned to London 
fcom a continental tour which had occupied nearly four months. 
My first visit was to Tom Qeartall^ After some talk upon various 
subjects, Tom (with more of .diffidence apd hesitation than, as I 
Uiought, the inquiry warranted) said, '^ Do you consider yourself 
as engaged to dine witl| us on Christmas day ?'* 

"By implication I do," replied I; " for, for the last nine years, 
we have passed tliat day together^ But ft>r that circumstance I 
should have remained to enjoy the humours of that convivial 
season in Paris.'* 

•Peastall burst into a -hearty laugh: a sure sign that he was 
9ware of some small calamity in store for me. 

'^ Ha ! ha ! ha ! So you have taken all this trouble for the ex- 
press purpose of dining with us on Christmas day ? Ha !. ha ! ha ! 
My wife is at her :mother*s, in the Mew Forest, and will not be 
in town for a fortnight. Ha I ha I ha ! All. the children are with 
her. Ha I ^a I ha ! You. have come to England purposely to 
keep up the charter— Ha I ha I ha I— and I have accepted an in- 
vitation for myself to Dribble Hall : so, so far asw^ are concerned, 
you are floored, my boy. Ha I ha ! ha !--But," continued Heartail 
(laughing louder and longer than before), ** I have worse news 
than that for you : Dribble has made a point of your spending 
Christmas at the Hall ; I know you don't like him ; but I, coor- 
sidering you as my property for that occasion, have disposed of 
you. In short, I have accepted the invitation on your behalf." 

^' l^ien, as you are not my accredited minister pfis la cour de 
Dribble Hall ( as the diplomatic phrase is), but have acted wholly 
on your own responsibility, I repudiate your adhesion on my 
behalf, and leave you— (as the diplomatic phrase is noty but as it 
T^y frequently might emphatically be)-*I leave "you to get out of 
the scrape as well as you cdn. Seriously, ** continued I, '^ I 
doQ*t like your 'Squire Dribble. He is a person eminently dis- 
agreeable as a society man: I know nothing of his chatacter 
otherwisci but that is enough/' 

He is not a positive Chesterfield," said HeartaU. 
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'< A person defieient in tte obmnrviiOB of Ihe f^tmt nwrelf of 
politeness may be pardoned in consideration of Qie sterHog 
qualities of bis beart ; but Bribbte is wanting, to an offensive ex- 
tent, in tbat ntd^ politeness whieb, independent of manner, is tfie 
spontaneoas offtpring of bamanily and innate benevolitoee. Ife 
is an «neottpf(»nisni9 egotisty m tlie f lencb sense of tbe w(»^ : 
lie nener defers, nor does be even affect Oie civil semblance ot 4e> 
ferrinf^ to tbe ease, comfort or convenience, tbe pleasure or Ibe 
wisb, of anotber; bia own is aU^afs p|^amo«nil in bis eonsi- 
deniion.** 

**l pefoeive vrbat you afe ttkinftini of,*' sold iearMt, tm^ 
i«flr : ^ the wing of tbe ebidfien, wben yo» met tbe *8qaire hen, 
at dinner, last summer." 

** Tbat instaaee was only one anongs'k a score, bntns9«od 
an illustration of bis cbavaeter as a tbensandlr 1 rememberlirsw 
HearUitt adcMl Mrs. --^ wbat part of tbe cbieken- sbe should 
send her. loor "Sqtrare interropted Ibe l«dy'» reply by saynitr 
' Give m# the liveiHiying, if you pleaser IKa- am ; it isttie only part 
of tbe bint / cave fbr.** Then) be kept one parfieular dtseanter 
before hioi (passing the ethers roufid), because, ma be said, Vbat 
wine was the most to hU taste of any be had yet dmuik; and, 
having selectid^ tar bi»own eatings ttie finest fruit fh>n tbme or 
four diibes, be amiji^^ ashed the hidy on his left what Me 
would like. In tlie evenmg„ when several of the party vefvasletf 
yosr wiia te sipg ' YM tn,*' hr interropled ler as sbe begun, by 
saying h» had raltaer she would sw something: Bngli^ us. Ar 
didn't mch foucy Italian music. He prevented three ediurs 
making ai mhher aft whist,, wtaae he was wanled as a Ibuvtb,- be- 
cause A# just then preferred^ a round jpame; anlv afterwards 
(having lest a few shillings), he turned snlby, because Oie fteee 
others did) not then ehoose to humour bim by sitting <hiwB to^ 
whist;" 

" lot aay the tnilh,*" said HcntaU, ^a^ myeelf^ hove no gt^ 
a^tetiDU fbr Ihe fellttw ; and it is. chiefly to please Woithinigtoiiy 
whoaeeaenrerythincrand every body aotitardrroiu^tbal:! have 
accepted this innitatioa. Pi»w,.dayou also/aoceptittatpleuau-aau. 
In bis own house, and towards bis guested BrihIUeiiiiisr behuvu 
himself decenOy." . 
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** Have you yet paid a visit at the Hall?" 

*' Not yet,'* replied Heartall. " Worthingtoh has brought him 
to dine Irith me some half-dozen times since you met here in the 
summer, and at his departure the 'Squire has always been so civil 
as to say that if / happemt^to be going hi$ "way he should be hap- 
py to see me ; but this is the first special invitation he has ho- 
noured me with. He asks you, I take ili» as a set-off against the 
dinner you gave him just before you left town ; so, as he carries 
his old business-habit9 into all his arrangements, you have only 
never to invite him again (a negative proceeding very easily taken 
should be not improve upon farther acquaintance), and be as- 
sured of it you will escape a second invitation ftom him. By 
the by, he has written to you. Here is his letter." 

The 'Squire's letter tan thus :<- 

'^ Dribble Hall, near Poppleton-End, 

'* Dear Sir, 2d Dec, 1835. 

** Per letters, dated the 30th ult. and forwarded per post, I had 
the satisfaction of inviting .0ur friends, Messrs. Worthington 
and Heartall, t5 pass the Xmas next ensuing at my house, as 
above. In mine, addressed to Mr* H., was conveyed a request 
that you would accompany them. Both letters, duly delivered 
to them yesterday the 1st inst., as acknowledged by theirs to me 
dated same day, and duly received, per return of post, this 
mommg, date as above. Sorry to find, as per advice from Mr. 
H., that up to the d^te of hi« you had not returned to England ; 
but am glad to be favoured v^jpth hi^undertaking, on your behalf, 
that you will accept my invitation to spend the Xmas with us, 
i. e., from the 24t^ to tH$ morning of the 2&th inclusive, in case you 
should return on or before the 20th inst. Should I not be ad- 
vised of ^our return per arrival of post on the 21st inst. at 10 
A. M. (there or thereabouts), must invite somebody else to fill 
1 he vacancy ; as, upon these occasions, 8 is the number I al- 
^ s like to have at my table (neither more nor less), and, at 
J lent, standing thus, via.— 
. Myself. 
Mrs. D. who joins in hopes of your return in time to make one. 
Tol. I. 5 
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3. Mr. John Flanks, ? brother and sister of above, 

4. Miss Susan Flanks,) 

5. Mr. Ebernezer Dribble, first cousin to undersigned^ 

6. Thomas Brisbane Heartall, Esquire. | 

7. Francis Worlhington, Esquire. Vvisiters. 

8. Yourself (or as the case may be)** J 

ToUl 8. 

*• Please observe that, unless I am advised of your return punc- 
tMoIIi/bylhe time above specified («oj/21«em«t.), I shall invite Dr. 
Cawdle, of Poppleton, in your room. Please observe, also, that 
if you do favour me with your Company, I shall expect you to 
remain from the 24th (arriving at or before 4, as I dine at that 
hour precisely, liking a long evening in the Country) till the 
morning of the 26th, having made my arrangements to that ef- 
fect. Say the 26<A, because the London Coach (15 shillings in 
and 10 out, coachman and guard optional), which only runs on 
alternate days, will pass the end of my lane at about 11 in the 
forenoon of that day, allowing plenty of time. for breakfast before 
you start ; otherwise, should you unluckily miss that conveyance, 
you could not get away from the H^U till the 28th, which would 
interfere with otker arrangements of. 

Dear 3ir, 

(for self and Mrs. D.), 
Your most obedient Servant, 
Ephraim Dribble. 

"P. S. Being 3 together, perhaps you may think it more 
agreeable to come down per chaise, in which case please order 
the people at the last stage to send horses to take you away on 
the 26th inst, (say at or about 11), as I have no one I could con> 
veniently send to order horses for you, the distance being 14 
miles. E. D. 

** 2nd P. S. I re-open this to say that by 11 1 mean 11 AM,, 
being most particularly engaged to dine out on that day. £. D.** 

*< Business-like habits, indeed !" exclaimed I. '^ Why, plague 
on the fellow, he has drawn up a letter of invitation as guardedly 
and cautiously as if it were a deed of assignment of half his pro- 
perty ; and made out a list of his party exactly as he would have 
done one of his old Crooked-lane bills of parcels. An agreeable 
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))erson to pass a Christmas with ! The mind which could con- 
I coct such an epistle as this never was, nor even can be, actuated 
by one generous or social impulse. His hospitality (if, indeed, 
I (his extraordinary invitation to bis house deserve the name) is so 
regulated as to suit his own pleasure and convenience in every 
^ point. The fact is, he is living in a lone house, in a dull district; 
: he wants society to enliven his own Christmas ; so he writes up 
to town for it, just as he would for a basket of fish for his Christ- 
mas dinner, because he cannot get it in the country, and ima- 
gines that he is to be supplied as readily with the one as with the 
other— and thanked, perhaps, for his custom, into ttte bargain. 
It is said that the boy is father to the man. That is certainly 
true in the present instance: for *Squire Dribble, of Dribble 
Hall, is unquestionably the son of little Ephraim Dribble, the 
petty peddling school-boy who used to traffic in small grocery. 
I'll none of him." 

'* My dear fellow, " said Heartall, affecting a grave counte- 
nance, " I 'm truly sorry for you, but it is too late to gel out 
of it.*' 

" Not for me," joyfully exclaimed I. " To-day is the twentieth ; 
I have merely to suppress the fact of my return, delay my reply 
to this letter, and, according to the strict ternos of it, the fortu- 
nate Doctor Cawdle will succeed to the chair vacant by the lapse of 
me, the origjinal nominee.*' 

** Too late, I tell you. Early this morning I heard of your re- 
turn, and instantly wrote to Inform Dribble of it. In fact— ha ! 
ha 1 ha ! — I added that you will have great pleasure in availing 
yourself of his invitation." 

"Why, then, joking apart, I must say that " 

** Now don't look so grave about the matter,'* said Heartall, 

** but bear your share of the misfortune as I bear mine — with 

patience and resignation. I go to please Worthington, who likes 

thi^ cub for the same charitable reason, I verily believe, that 

good-natured Mrs. Toddy likes her ugly, barking, snarling poodle 

I — beca^pe nobody else does ; so, as I said before, you must go 

! to please me. I will admit that I do not look upon our prospect 

^ of a * merry Christmas* as a very brilliant one ; but we shall be 

three to one, at any rate ; and, with the season to aid os, the 
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deuce is ia it if we cannot manage to beat sufficient humanity 
into the 'Squire to make us happy and comfortable for the time/* 
Weill Few of the minor matters of life are worth a long 
contest; so, yielding to Heartall's entreaties, I promised to meet 
him and Worthington, for the start to 'Squire Dribble's, on the 
morning of the twenty-fourth . 
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A STORY; SAD, BUT TRUE. 



THERE are people in the world who stoatly dteny the possibi* 
kity of any one dying or going mad through love. Tell them a 
story in conflrmation of it^ and they will only laugh in your face 
and deride your weak credulity ; nor is it to be wondered at that 
among mankind there should be some who would rather abridge 
than multiply the passages by which the life and peace of human 
beings make their escape ; and who woiM consequently rather 
believe that the best and noblest properties of our nature would 
hardly 1)0 made use of to injure or destroy it. 

Yet, in spite of all that, love can both kill and render insane^ 
as this narrative win show. All the writer has to say is, that 
every word of it is true; and, should any one be disposed to 
doubt a single part of the statement here given, he may have his 
doubt removed by inquiring, through the Editor, into the parti- 
culars of the case himself. In the quarter where the unhappy 
individual lately resided, the facts are well known; the reader 
will, however, excuse the necessity which causes the names of 
some of the persons and places to be feigned. 

In 1824, or thereabouts. Dr. Spring, upon taking his medical 
diploma at the University of Edinburgh, commenced his profes- 
sion in London. Like other medical men, he had to combat— 
and he combated with success — the difficulties which seem to 
lie in heaps upon the threshold of a medical man*s career. The 
brilliancy of his course at the University, and the singularity af 
liis scholastic habits^ had^ however> combined to render the in- 

5. 
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troductiou of Br. Spring into the great world of London rather 
more favourable than falls to the general lot. Great learning, un- 
der an agreeable manner and modest deportment»lent its assist- 
ance to bring him into public notice. His lectures were spoken 
of as the master-pieces of the day ; his opinions were quoted and 
criticised by the leading journals ; and, by the time he had stood 
two years, he began to be employed by .the highest classes of so- 
ciety. At the end of the third, his receipts amounted to nine 
hundred a-year, and, among his patients, there were those who 
had inserted his name in their wills for small legacies, in proof 
of their estimation of his faithful attention during their illness 
and decay. 

While walking onward on a path of flowers, he was called in 
to prescribe fpr a youpg lady who had b^en taken suddenly ill of 
typhus, fever. Under his skilful treatment she speedily recovered, 
to the great joy of her father : she was an only child, and heir to 
a fortune of one hundred, and fifty thousand pounds. As she 
considered her life n^ight perhaps be owing to the skill of Dr. 
Spring, she felt from the day of her illness the deepest feeling of 
gratitude towards hina; which, in process of time, began to lose 
itself in the still nobler quality of love. This change was not 
unperceived by him ; and> having constapt opportunities. of con- 
versing with her, allowed him by the absence of her father 
throughout the day, he did not fail to promote its growth. Ere 
long, he was as deep in the tender pas.sion as the Jady herself; 
and vows were sealed between them that they liiould one day be 
man and wife. 

Meanwhile, Pr. Spring's fame was not stationary ; though his 
affections were confined to one spot, and wandered not from the 
house of his devoted Louisa day or night, his mind was intent 
upon the duties of his profession. At leujgth hi^ prospects as^ 
sumed a form so apparently prosperous that the happy lovers 
thought they might with safety venture to marry. Independent 
of his professional incpme, Dr. Spring had an annujity of two 
hundred pounds : whelher Louisa would receive any portion of 
her fortune before the death of her father was y^t to be ascer- 
tained, as his consent to the marriage still remained to be aaked ; 
and^ as he was a person of the most despotic temper and forbid- 
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<}iQg manner, it was l;>y no means an easy undertaking for either 
x^ the parties to ipake the necessary disclosure to him I Hesi- 
tation could not long dwell in cpmpany with so many ardent 
tic^es and wishes as possessed, the breast of Dr. Spring : the first 
fayourable opportunity of addressing a few words in. private to 
ikp l^dy*s father was seized to communipate the affair. Without 
a i^no^ent's consideration^ or the alteration of a single feature, 
th^ old ge^jUeman propoifuced h js refusal ; his daughter might, 
it va^ true, marr^L but. i| she did, not one farthing of hi^ money 
sbj9u)d ever go into her possession. 

Thj^ne was nothing in this harsh, reply very astonishing to Dr. 
Spring, who had. long perceived Uiat Louisa's father loved his 
iji^oney first, s^nd his daqgl^ter next. Njeither was it very appal- 
ling to a, physician of his. celebrity and income to be told that -he 
s}iou|(i receive nothing with his wife; though there was, to- a 
sensitive minjd^ as his was, something exceedingly painful in the 
t^rQum^Uice of causing a daughter to forfeit her father's favour 
aqdher own : fortune in order to m^ke l^im happy. He was well, 
aware they could live comfortably togeth^ on a thousand a-year, 
in a quiet way, in town; but Ijouisahad hitherto been accus- 
tppaed to her own carriage. He lov^ her too. well, moreover, to 
pqt. her in a new. and a worse position, which must be the con- 
sequence of his marrying her at such a time : these considerations 
occupied his thoughts fbr some weeks « Xhey were all discussed, 
bet'nreen them ; and the result after all was, that they should be 
marri^ within a month. 

. Matters being thus arranged. Dr. Spripg took a house and 
furnished it, in one of the most fashionably squares, and formal- 
ly acquainted Louisa's father that he ^ould be united to his 
daughter on sudli a day. This intelligence seems to have ex- 
cited some dormant sparks of parental regard, which hsfi be- 
fore, laiii entirely burie^. under aMinas$ of? worldly cares; for 
the tidings. no. sooner readiiod his ear^ than, he ordered Dr. 
Spring.to l^ave his house^ apd nev^r again to enter it. As 
there wa^ no alternative, Dr. Spring, bowed and withdrew; 
still trusting that Louisa might be able, to jpoUify his anger» 
and overcome his opposition to .th^ir unfQn. In this he wasdes- 
tined to.l>e disai^H>inted : the old m^n.beicame mpr^ and more 
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averse to it; and, in order to cut off all intercourse, tot a time at 
least, he hurried his daughter away to the Continent, where he 
deterkniiied to stay a twelvemonth. He took pains, also, to pre- 
vent all letters passing between her and Dr, Spring. The love of 
gain at length brought him home ; and as he found his business 
greatly in arrear, he w^as under the necessity of leaving his 
daughter to the Custody of her own discretion for several hours 
a-day. Her affection had undeigone no change during the lapse 
of time she had been debarred from hearing anything. of Dr. 
Spring ; the first twopenny-post after her arrival in town carried 
a letter to his house, assuring him of the constancy of her at- 
tachment, and e&pressingthe hope that his •affection would never 
be shaken. Some "^eeks transpired before this letter came into 
hi^handSy in Consequence, as his answer informed her, of his 
having abandoned his practice in London, and become family 
physician to a noble Lord, who was alfiicted with insanity, in a 
remote part of the coimtry. Distress and despair had united to 
commend this step to Dr. Spring, shortly after the news of 
tx>uisa's departure for the Continent had reached him. For ten 
Ireeks had the post been charged with the most impassioned let-^ 
ters ever penned by lover^s hand to the object of his adoration ; 
but no answer being I'eturned to console, or dispel the anguish 
of his heart, it was stung with bitter disappointment. He con- 
cluded, therefore-— for what does not a dead silence between lovers 
iead them both to dread and conclude ?-^that his Louisa had been 
led, by that obedience which is due to a father, to break the sa^ 
cred vows by which they were bound together; and the conclu- 
sion was so terrible to him, that he could no longer pursue the 
duties of his profession jm a steady or satisfactory manner. Thus 
had it become impossible for their union now to take place. Be^ 
fore, he had a tolerable certainty of a fited income of a thousand 
a-year, with the most flattering prospect of rising to eminence in 
his profession ; now, he had accepted a situation of five hundred 
a-year, not capable of any improvement or augmentation ; af- 
fording only, perhaps, a ray of hope that, when his services were 
HO longer availably to his noble patient, a small pension might 
repay them after his death— which was not supposed to be far off. 
Loaisa*jS sorTOW> upon finding the possibility of their marrying 
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thus almost extiaguished, was so great, that her life was consi- 
dered to be placed in great danger for some months ; by the 
hands of a mutual friend, letters, however, began again to pass 
between them. The vermilion resumed its place upon her 
cheek, and her downcast countenance was seen again to beam 
with its wonted light. In a short time her natural vivacity re- 
turned, and her solitary hours were gladdened by the airs of the 
harp, which. had stood unstrung and wrapt up in the corner of 
the room for about two years. 

In this manner seven years passed away. Again and again 
had they each repeated their vows of constancy, by letters. But, 
as a personal interview might have involved Louisa in misery 
with respect to her father, it was deemed advisable by both to 
rest satisfied with an epistolary intercourse during all that 
period. 

Some years of this period were spent by Dr. Spring upon the 
Continent with his noble patient, to whom travelling had been 
recommended. But, being at length freed from his charge by 
the hand of death, he returned by a circuitous route, of much 
interest to any one but a desponding lover, to his own country. 
The remarkable buoyancy of his disposition showed itself how- 
ever at times, on his ^ay homeward. In a cottage by Mont 
Blanc he sat for two or three days, and wrote an account of the 
insects and plants which he had discovered in his ascent to the 
top of it. Other times were employed in visiting the ancient 
abodes of poets, and statesmen, and philosophers, who had left a 
name behind them. Curiosity led him even to visit the scene 
of the labours of that extraordinary divine and philanthropist, 
Oberlin. The devotion with which the aged inhabitants of the 
place talked of their late pastor seemed to have had no small 
share in turning the mind of Dr. Spring to what had not before 
sufficiently engaged his attention — religion. As a science he 
had considered Christianity, but in no other light. He, conse- 
quently, reaped none of the benefits which are to be derived 
from it as it affects the principles of action, as it consoles the 
heart in its afflictions, as it regulates and tempers the affections, 
and as it restrains the unruly passions. This was his own view 
of the matter; and often have his friends heard him describe and 
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lament the mistake in this respect into "which he, like too many 
of his professioni^ had fallen. 

It was upon his return that the writer of thefse pages became 
acquainted with him. He had cMteen as a place of residence 
a small house, in which he lodged, next door to mine. For se- 
veral months nothing in the. way of intercourse passed between 
us beyond a look at each other. At last he contrived to make an 
act of kindness which he wished to do for a poor woman, who 
had had his professional services for nothing, the ground of an 
introduction. Ap aversion, which it is needless here to account 
for, to become acquainted with a stranger, such as he was, had 
led me to avoid some slight overtures that had been before made 
to me of intimacy with him. This gradually decayed as I saw 
and knew more of the individual, who had appeared to me hi'^ 
therto under very disadvantageous colours for himself. I soon 
found him to be a man of great talents and learning ; and what 
probably helped to plant him more deeply in my regard, I found 
him labouring under a heavy depression, which originated in his 
notions of religion. At first I thought him an infldef; but tliis 
idea did not long continue. Yet his notions were of a very 
mixed sort. The desire of discovering something new and phi- 
losophical in the Scriptures bad led him into an endless miscon- 
struction of the text, and to the formation of the wildest views of 
the Christian system. The most simple things with him were 
converted into a mystery and a difficulty ; his mode of interpre- 
tation acted in confounding his understanding to such a degree, 
that the more he read of the Bible the more he was bewildered. 
Upon his application to me for the best remedy which I could 
recommend to one in such a condition, I put into his hands 
"Butler's Analogy." In a few weeks he had made himself per- 
fect niaster of the argument of that great and difficult work ; nor 
could anything exceed the interest which he took in studying its 
pages. Other books of a religious character he devoured with 
an equal avidity, till a more confirmed and sound member of 
the Church did not and could not exist. 

As he considered himself indebted to me for much of the hap- 
piness of mind he no;w enjoyed, he dragged me by degrees into 
an acquaintance with his love-affair, as well as the other inci- 
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dents or his life which have been alladed to. I say dragged, for 
if there be anything in the affairs of another which a prudent 
man would wish to have kept ft*om his knowledge, it is the sub- 
ject of that personV loves. Lfuisa's name had become as fami- 
liar to me, though I had never seen her, as if she had been my 
own sister or wife. Petrarch may have written more beautiful, 
but certainly not more numerous, odes to Ihe deity of his affec-* 
tions in the retreat of Yaucluse than Dr. Spring did to his Louisa, 
while he wandered over the mountains of Switzerland, and loi- 
tered in the cities of Italy. Every muse had been invoked, every 
poet of ancient days had been propitiated, to aid the inspiration 
which was to describe the virtue^and paint the beauty of Louisa. 
These productions it became, as a matter of course, my duty, to 
read ; and though there was enough of genius and imagination 
in them to prevent languor and dullness from seizing the eye 
that perused them, I yet could not help sometimes wishing— rfor 
such is the monotony and similarity of all love-affairs— that the 
fire had had them to consume, rather than I to read. 
. When my acquaintance with Dr. Spring had attained its full 
height, he informed me that, as soon as the father of Louisa died, 
he hoped to be married to her. ^Nothing could persuade him of 
the possibility of any change in her affections towards him hav- 
ing taken place since he last saw her, though I did not think her 
later letters betokened a very high degree of attachment. Xh^ 
happy event which was to deliver them both from the miseries of 
a compulsory separation at length came. The old man died, and 
was buried, and — - 

About six in the morning in the month of April, I was awaked 
^y dijMfiteni rapping at my door by Dr. Spring. He called to 
bid the good-by for awhile, as he was going up to town to 
arrange the time and circumstances of his marriage with Louisa. 
I never saw happiness more perfectly depicted than it was in the 
look of Dr. Spring at that moment. He held in his hand a letter 
from his beloved Louisa, acquainting him of the particulars of 
her father's death, and requesting him to attend the funeral. 
Bat, while he was dilating on the raptures which were before 
him, the coachMrove up and carried him away from me, to muse 
a^one with himself on his meeting at the end of his journey witl^ 
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the object upon which all his thoughts were concentrated, and 
had been for so many years. 

The journey only took four hours ; yet, short as it was, and 
full of life and healtti as Dr. Spring ^as when he parted from 
my door at six in the morning, before he reached the place of his 
destination he had undergone a complete change. The first 
house he went to in London Yfais tliat of his own father, who bad 
resided there for some years in circumstances rather reduced. 
Aware that he would profit by his son*s prosperity, and conscious 
of his own need of help, he saw, with no small emotion, the death 
of Louisa's father in the newspaper. But his joy was of short 
duration, for, instead of seeing his son in a situation to marry, he 
was doomed to behold him in the afflicting one of a maniac, fitted 
only for the society of the insane. Nor could hope, with all its 
flattery, betray the stricken old man into a momentary belief 
that his son's insanity was only of a temporary kind. He might 
have argued that, as none of his former kindred had ever been 
affected with such a disease, excitement might be the cause of his 
son's painful state, and th^ a few days might restore him to his 
former soundness. JBut no such consoling thought could arise 
in his breast to allay its troubtes or its fears. It was but ne- 
cessary to see the frantic eye, and listen to the distracted words 
of Dr. Spring, to perceive that his mind was a complete wreck. 
All recollection had expired. He appeared quite unconscious of 
what had brought him to London, and, after a very short stay 
with his father, set out again for the place he had been residing 
at in Sussex. He could not remain there long at liberty v^itb 
safety, and so it was arr^inged among his ftiends that he should 
be sent to a madhouse, wliere he might be kept from taking 
away his own life, which be had frequently spoken of doing. 
There he remains at this hour, in the same deranged state as*he 
appeared to his father, on his arrival in town, to be made, as he 
expected at starting, happy for life. Xike other men in his 
situation, he can t^ of his former frieiids and employments, at 
intervals, with as much fluency and accuracy as if he had the 
fullest use of his faculties. He can talk with all the energy of 
enthusiaSn) about the charms of his Louisa ; he can write verses 
pn her excellencies, and speak with calm sobriety on his future 
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marriage with her. Yet l^ere are periods when the greatest vi- 
gilance is requisite to prevent him from dashing his brains out 
against the walls of his room, and when he would destroy the 
very persons who are set to hinder him from destroying himself. 
The slightest appearance of alteration for the better is not even 
hoped for by the medical attendants who have been consulted 
about his case. They all agree that his is a case of incurable 
insanity. They allow he may be able to exercise, to the asto- 
nishment of his friends, the greater part of the mental faculties, 
s^arately, as insane persons often, indeed generally, do to a sur- 
prising extent, but never to combine the operations of the mind 
so as to produce those results which are the peculiar proof and 
distinguishing effect of sanity. 

Now, gentle reader, I do not profess to tell you how it comes 
to pass that love should be the cause of converting a wise and a 
learned and an accomplished man into a poor bedlamite. I 
merely vouch for the fact that love can and does, as is here 
shown, produce such an effect. And I would beg you further, 
kind reader, not to confound this cause with that of many fool- 
ish or giddy young women, weltering in the torrid zones of their 
teens, who are either jilted by the dear objects of their attach- 
ment, or bereft of them by the untimely stroke of death. In 
this case. Dr. Spring loved Louisa, and Louisa loved Dr. Spring 
roost cordially and sincerely. His affection had stood the test 
of at least ten years ; hers had stood the same test of time, and 
the offers of two baronets and a peer. Suspicion, or fear, or dis- 
appointment could therefore have no place in his breast, no share 
in causing the derangement of his mind. He left his home in 
the morning to receive into his arms the woman of his deepest 
adoration, in perfect health of mind and body ; but the thought 
of transport was too great, and had4>een too long pent up. it 
proved too strong for him, and, before noon, like an overloaded 
gun, it burst and destroyed the thing that contained it. 

P.S. — A month has elapsed since the foregoing was written ; 
and during that month the life of Dr. Spring has terminated. 
The news of his death has just been communicated to me. For 
two weeks previous to his death — which was accelerated by no 
violence oh his part — ^it appears that he enjoyed the most per- 
Vol. I. 6 
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feet composure of mind. He talked to the keeper of the house 
of his faith and hope in strains of fervour and delight but sel* 
dom heard there. No doubt preyed upon his spirits or shook 
his belief, that, when he died, he should enter upon another state 
of existence, such as the Bible reveals, and such as conscience 
either looks to with joy or fedr. And with words of sober de- 
sire, that mercy might be extended to his departing spirit, he 
closed hts eyes in resignation to the Almighty's will, in peace 
with all on earth, but the memory of his former errors, the 
worn-out victim of love. 

March, 1836. 



HARIAMNE. 



A FRAGAfENT OF A STORY. 



*^ I tell a tale of sadness— and of shame !" 



** MARiAMNEy it must be to-morrow.'; 

" Nay, nay, dearest Edmund, grant me but one other day to 
look upon the innocent proof of giult ?" - 

" It cannot be, Mariamne ; the blight of mortality will be upon 
him ere then^ and why feed the canker in that dear heart longer 
en morbid unavailing sorrow? To morrow it must be/' 

" Oh ! Edmund, grant me but a little respite; I cannot— can- 
not yet see him go down to the grave. Oh I to commit his little 
form to a cold bed of ice and snow, when I had hoped this bosom 
would have been his resting*-place for years I" 

** Mariamne, these regrets are natural, are honourable, are 
amiable; but they have no power overtime and corruption. An- 
swer me not again ; to-^morrow, half-an-hour before the gates 
shut, I will be here, with all that may be necessary — farewell, 
dear Mariamne, farewell I" 

The next day set in with a still intenser cold than before, ac- 
companied with strong gales from the north, that swept over the 
level plains of frozen waters with inconceivable force and keen- 
ness. At the appointed time I left my lodgings, bearing under 
my cloak a small box of elm and the Qook of Common Prayer, 
and proceeded to Mariamne ; on entering her sitting-rpom, I 
looked round it for her in vain, and it was not until after some 
time that I found her in a corner of her inner room bathed in 
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tears, and wrapt in a half stupor of grief. At first she did not 
perceive me; but, on my laying my hand upon her arm, and 
calling her by her name, she rose gently, ^nd, laying her 
hands upon my shoulders, wept upon my neck — while I, in 
utter reverence to the piety of her tears, demurred ere I ventured 
to kiss the fair cheek thai wa^ presented Ho me in modesty, gra-* 
titude, and silence. Thus we stood for some minutes, till Ma< 
riamne broke the stillness in a low murmuring voice of woe^ that 
made the darkness and the occasion doubly df eary. 

"Oh I Edmund/' said the poor sorrowing girl, *' oh ! my kind 
generous Edmund, how have I tasked you for this night— this 
bitter, bitter night — bitterer even than that in which I woke to 
guilt— bitterer even than thai which bore his little unscathed 
soul from the contamination of his wretched mother — nay, bit- 
terer than that in which I shall stand in shame and dishonour 
before the face of him who led me up (he path of life with affec- 
lionafeand pious counsels. Look! look, Edmund, on the sw6et 
little innocent's face— look on it, Edmund, and depict it to nde 
iti after-days, when the wonn has despoiled my rosebud — Oh I 
my God, my God I Well, I '11 be calm ; but who could think, to 
look upon that little angel countenance, that it could ever bring 
sorrow with it I See, Edmund, his tiny fingers— once they played 
upon my bosom, and their little motions soothed it. Oh ! that 
they should return me no pressure now ! Oh ! that those lips, 
those eyes should give me no one look or kiss to comfort my 
broken heart in its desolation ! You never saw him, Edmund,, 
when he used to look up fh)m my heart to my face, and stay 
his little meal to smile at me, and coo his little happiness like a 
dove — and yes, yes! he might have lived to be what his— — 
what others of his sex are, and then couM I still have loved him ; 
he might have lived, too, to despise his mother for her ft^ilty — 
but no, no I that is a bitter thought — I would have nurtured htm 
so kindly, that he dare not have done that !" 

'•Mariamne, " said I, interrupting her, " you are wearing 
yourself out, aiid you have yet much to go through— be com- 
forted ; those whom the gods love best die young." 

" And therefore," answered she, "do I live — ^liveon, ancf can- 
not die.*' 
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^< Speak HOt thus, Mariamne/* I replied ; " but be thankful to 
God for his merdes, and be calm." 

'' Tes, yes 1" she said, '< I am thankful ; at least I will try to be 
sOy and I can now be calm." 

* *' Then leave me, Hariamne, but for a few minutes." 
. *'' Leave you — leave you, Edmund -I and for what ? Would you, 
too, play me false? I know you would filch this innocent clay 
th)m me, but you shall not— he shall not be laid in the earth to- 
night;, he shall receive my tears this one night more; shall he 
not,. dear Edmund? Hear, hear how the wind roars, and the 
SBow comes down in frozen lumps I — you would not, could not, 
give him to the grave on such a night— don't, Edmund — don't, 
dear, dear, kind Edmund I" and. she placed her arms round me, 
and laid her cheek to mine, and there was silence while our 
tears commingled, 

"Be still, Hariamne," I said, as I led her, drooping and silent, 
into the inner room; " your honour, and peace, and happiness 
are all I consult, whatever I do— be calm, t)r at least remain 
here, and pray that you may be so. No answer, Mariamnc ; my 
purpose is as unalterable as it is necessary ;"and I left her sink- 
ing meekly on her knees, to seek the God she had forsaken and 
•ffended. 

On returning to the other room, I commenced my melancholy 
pr^Mirations. The box I had brought with me was to be the 
last habitation of the little innocent relic of mortality that lay 
before me. It was the first time I had looked on death, and 
calm and beautiful to a troubled mind, from its calmness, as it 
appeared; to me, I yet shuddered to contemplate it: it is a weak- 
nesfi inherent in our system from education, and the world will 
be better and braver v^en we are taught in childhood to look 
witlt nerve on the most harnUess of all objects — inanimate hu- 
manity. Tears of sorrow, and tears of pity, trickled down my 
cheeks ;: and whydid they ? what was there here to grieve for. if 
we eould rid our nature of its selfish dross? Some childish smiles 
— ^sonne little infantile prattle— some few playful gambols— some 
accession to the momentary happiness, that is all that ever has 
been minerr-^ere here denied me. But what were these, com- 
pared with all that was spared to this poor infant— the unrequited 

6. 
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affection — the broken friendship — ^the faithleiss promises— the 
heart's ache, the spirits suffering, and the body's pain-^the cold 
blight that falls f^om day to day upon the meek, till it cankers 
the existence, or the sudden foils that fall rooghly and bluntly on 
the resolves of the bold — the pains that flesh and spirit both are 
heir to— all, all were spared to him ; and yet I grieted, and Ma- 
riamne sorrowed madly. Why is this^ metaphysicians, church-' 
men, or schoolmen ? Expound to me the rationale of the vaga- 
ries of the human mind ; and I, too, will have faith in,you. 

Poor Mariamne, meanwhile, was loud in her supplications to 
Eternity; and in her sobs-^little as the world had given her of 
joy, and much of woe, as had been her undue iot-«she could 
mourn the short existence of her woe-born progeny. 

When I had completed all but the last efforts of my task— all 
but for ever closing the light of the world on the lifeless clay, I 
sought her,' and kissing the heart's-dew from her cheek, raised 
arid conducted her, trembling and faint, to the humble bier I 
had prepared. Lowly and sorrowfully, and silently, we bent 
over it, and our tears fell fast and thick upon it— then, placing it 
oh the floor, we knelt by its side, and, as well as I was able, I read 
over the unchristened babe the sublime service which the Church 
of England would have denied it ; that ended, Mariamne kissed 
the fair corpse with convulsive sorrow, then, throwing herself on 
the sofa, hid her beautiful face and wept, while, with infirm 
hand, I ended the act I had commenced. 

With heavy but hurried steps, we wound along the ramparts 
and issued through the East gate— oh, it wsis a bitter and fearful 
night I— heaven seemed to denounce us and our task! It was 
February. The frost had already reigned four months with un-^ 
interrupted keenness, and the snow had fallen some feet within 
the last twenty^fpur hours, and was still falling thickly and ra- 
pidly, while a cold, loud, biting gale blew it in freezing clouds 
into our faces ; it was perfectly dark too, and the ways so choked 
that it required us often to halt on our painful Journey, to enable 
US to regain the road we had strayed ftom, and which was now 
only to be known by the little height the drift left it above the 
plains that skirted it. It was late before we arrived at the plan*- 
tation where our task was to conclude.. I had on the previoas 
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night prepared the grave ; bat the snow and frost had since then 
destroyed all traces of my work. Resting the coffin on the 
grmind, therefore, 1 hastily stmck a light, and commenced a 
search among the trees for some marks I bad cut in them to 
gaide me, which having at length found, I left the lanthorn on 
(he spot to direct me on my return, and hastened back to Ma* 
riamne. The poor girl was in an almost lifeless torpor from 
cold, sorrow, and fatigue, but even in it the loved remains were 
pressed to her aching bosom, and cherished by her arms from 
the air. I called upon her, but she could make me no answer. 
I looked in her face; the paleness of death was there, and her 
eyes were closed— but she breathed. 

'*My God!/' said I, madly, "not all— not ail at one fell 
swoop I*' and, releasing the box from her embrace, I chafed her 
hands and temple.« with snow till she again showed signs of 
mimation, and at length recovered, when I put round her the 
cloak which I had hitherto worn (o conceal my burden. So soon 
as she could speak, she implored me to leave her. 

** Oh» let me die, dear Edmund I** she exclaimed, faintly; " it 
would have been mercy to have let me glide into eternity with 
my babe in my arms I — I cannot, indeed, go on I— I cannot wit- 
ness it I — ^Receive my blessing with my last breath, and the thanks 
and deepest gratitude of a broken heart ; but oh I let me die 
here, and now, and be laid with my babel" 

"Nay, nay, dear Mariamne V* I answered ; *' Rise, rise I take 
my arm, and let us move forward. You must live — I hope, long 
and happily ;— but you must live to make peace for your broken 
and contrite spirit, for the sake of those to whom you are yet 
roost dear. Gome — let me assist you — the night wears apace, 
and the storm is coming stronger. Come, Mariamne, have hope 
and courage I" and with the coffin slung round me, I supported 
her almost unmoving frame to the sad spot. 

''Bit here, Mariamne, on this tree," I said, " while I seek to 
complete what is wanting." 

"No, Edmund!*' she answered; *'I will kneel and pray for 
blessings on yon, and fbrgiveness for myself !" And, in spite of 
my entreaiiesi she knelt down, hardly suffering me to place my 
Fries capote between her and the snow, and prayed, and sobbed 
oat the teemings of a warm though withering heart. 
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long was it ere I could rid the earth of its inclement covering, 
and prepare the narrow house of death for its young and guilt- 
less tenant ; but I accomplished it, and, sighing one deep sigh 
over it, and shedding one cold tear into it, I turned to Mariarone, 
who gazed through her devotions unseeingly upon my work. 

" It is done, now !" said I ; *' It is done !" 

''Done!" said she^ dreamiog^Iy. "Oh God, then, the moment 
is come! Farewell, my bootless, lifeless care! Farewell, my 
dearly-loved, dearer-bought, child of sorrow and guilt!— my 
hope, my shame, my joy, and my disgrace!— Farewell !--rNever 
again will the sun play upon thy little brow of innocence— thou 
art Death's ! and the grave and corruption will soon be thine I— 
but at least the world cannot now. point at thee, and taunt thee 
with thy mother*s frailty !— Thou art saved the pangs of living 
on the charity of Hatred, and being a mark in the world for the 
cold and the vain!— Farewell!— Thy spirit is with its kindred 
angels ; and the chill of the world's neglect, colder far than the 
cold bed that will enwrap thy little firame, will never fall upon 
it ! — But oh, it is bitter, bitter, to miss thee from this breast that 
has borne so much for thee I— But it is bursting ! — it is bursting ! 
«— my poor babe !— and I will rejoin thee, and we will be sepa- 
rated no more! Death cannot pass the grave!— Yes! I will 
nurture thee again in these arms, and see thy smiles, and love 
thee — and watch over thee — where the world cannot rail, nor 
the finger of scorn be pointed!'* 

^'For God*s sake, Mariamne!" I exclaimed, "be calm!*' for 
I feared she was raving. "Morning will soon be here— let us 
finish !" And she answered me, coldly and wildly— "Be it so!" 
Then I knelt by her side, and, placing the coffin on the brink of 
the^rave, we laid our hands on it; and, amid the roaring of the 
wind— the hissing of the snow as it was blown among the trees, 
and the groans of the disconsolate mother— I prayed a short 
prayer in poor Mariamne's own Frieslandic— " Amen I" I said, 
and she tried to repeat it, but her voice failed her ; and, while I 
lowered the little ark into its. cold chamber, and hastily coTered 
it with the ft*ozen mould, and snow, Jtfariamne, the most beauti- 
ful of the Friesland relics of the . Grecian women, fell senseless 
on my bosom, and was pressed, unconscious, to a heart bleeding 
and breaking for her. 



THE CURATE OF LANGBOURN. 



THE rays of the autamn sun fell cheerfully on the fie] ds around 
Langboum, as the curate of the village, Mr. Benson, set out on 
the path leading from his humble dwelling. For some time he 
walked onwards with downcast eyes, and, from the expression of 
his pale and thoughtful countenance, it was evident that a tinge 
of melancholy pervaded his meditations. The road to the man- 
sion of his rector, whither he was now proceeding, was a by- 
path, intersecting rich and well-cultivated fields, in which the 
reapers were prosecuting joyously the labours of the harvest. 
Their clear ringing voices, and noisy peals of laughter, aroused 
the curate from his abstraction, and he felt as if the light-hearted 
sounds chid him for the pensive character of his own thoughts. 
''The Almighty," said he, *' has sent a good and plenteous season, 
that his creatures, the high and the low alike, may have where- 
withal to eat; and even the red-breast that chirps across my path 
shall have its portion. Want has hitherto been mercifully with- 
held from crossing my threshold, and poverty has been too long 
an inmate of the dwelling to make its continuance a thing to be 
dreaded. Alas ! how unwilling is my tongue to utter, or my 
heart to admit, that there is a deeper cause for the heaviness that 
oppresses me I Mary, my beloved child, it is thy fading cheek 
and drooping spirits that my soul would fain exclude the know* 
ledge of from itself, for the temporal comforts and means that 
might revive thee are not in my power T' Uttering a pious wish 
for the object of his anxiety, and beseeching resignation to his 
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own mind, the curate walked onwards to the abode of his su- 
perior; 

Before relating the purpose and tenor of the interview between! 
the rector and the curate, we may describe briefly to the reader 
these personages themselves. The rector was a man of a portly 
presence, haughty and grave, even to sternness^ in his address. 
His origin was humble, for he was the soil of a poor tradesman^ 
and the presentation to the livings he now enjoyed had been the 
result of a long service as tutor in a family of rank. Though 
thus meanly descended, the rector was a proud man ; and his 
flrst object on acquiring the rectory had been to unite himself 
with a well-connected lady, who, though considerably beyond 
her prime, formed a bond between her husband and the families 
of rank in the neighbourhood. Still the churchman did not fully 
attain his object, for, though elevated in station in his own eyes, 
and even in those of his inferiors, by the marriage, those with 
whom he was most anxious to mingle were not conciliated, by 
his personal merits, to overlook the humility of his native rank. 
This was unfortunate for him in more than one respect ; those 
with whom he might have formerly associated he now considered 
himself elevated above; and, not being admitted freely to the 
higher class of society, he stood in some measure in a lonely and 
, even solitary position. His lady was not of an age to enliven his 
home with children^ and by degrees the temper of the rector, 
which was naturally social, became haughty and soured. He 
was by no means uncharitable, but his charities were sadly af- 
fected by prejudices ; and be had imbibed> during his intercourse 
with the higher classes, the doctrine that poverty is indispens- 
able, and iiideed a blessing, to the lower orders of society, in 
every well-regulated state. Mr. Benson, the curate, was in many 
respects a contrast to his rector. He was modest, amiable, and 
intelligent, and was beloved and esteemed by the inhabitants of 
Langbourn. He was the immediate descendant of a family that 
had been of considerable importance in the neighbourhood ; and 
this circumstance, together with his general character, made him 
respected even in quarters which his superior could not propi- 
tiate. An early love-marriage had prevented his struggling, 
like his fellows, for advancement in the church, and had made 
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him glad to take refuge from want in a curacy- of thirly-flve 
pounds aryear. His wife died without leaving any family, and 
the curate took into his home a widowed sister and her only 
child, to whom he was deeply attached. His niece, Mary 
Warner, was now about the age of eighteen, a slender and ele- 
gaiitly-formed young woman, with one of the sweetest and most 
expressive of countenances, the index to her amiable mind. She 
had lately been residing for some time with an aunt at a consi- 
derable distance, and, since her return home, had, to the great 
distress of her fond uncle and parent, drooped both in health 
and spirits. Never had the curate felt the narrowness of his in- 
come so severely, as when it limited his means of procuring ne- 
cessary comforts for his beloved niece. Mr. Benson was on his 
way to the rectory to receive his half-yearly pittance, and it 
grieved him to think how small a balance would be left of it after 
the payment of the debts already incurred. 

On reaching the rector's goodly thou^ old-fashioned man- 
sion, buried in venerable woods, which the rooks had for centu- 
ries held as their peculiar domain, the curate was shown by one 
of the servants into an ante-chamber, with a promise that his re- 
verence should be informed of the visitor's presence. Some mi- 
nutes elapsed before the servant re-appeared, in which time Mr. 
Benson, on looking around him, could not help contrasting the 
duties of the rector with his own, and the difference in the re- 
ward. The thought, however, was rebuked as quickly as it arose, 
and he uttered a prayer that his reward might be, not temporal, 
but spiritual and eternal. He wds at length ushered into the pre- 
sence of his superior. '' Sit down, sit down, Mr. Benson," said 
the' rector ; '^ I hope your family are well. Pray excuse me for 
keeping you wailing ^ my wife's cousin. Sir John Oatlands, 
had called, and we were engaged in sipping a glass of port. 
Here, Peter, bring a glass of wine for Mr. Benson." The rec- 
tor had acquired a taste for good wine during his tutorship, 
atid was really a critical judge of its merits. The poor curate 
sighed almost audibly as he raised the glass placed before him 
to his lips, and thought of the dear one whose declining heallh 
such a cordial might revive, whHe to him it was useless as it 
was undesired. The rector continued to descant on the subjeci 
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Of bis visitor and relation, Sir Jaho, and the qualities of the 
wine, to all which the curate listened patiently. At last, on 
mention being made of the business for which Mr. Benson came, 
his reverence said, *' Thirty-flve pounds is a large sum, sir; 
and, with the other perquisites, constitutes, altogether, I have 
no doubt, a handsome enough living. Indeed, Mr. Beason, I 
have just had an offer from a young man, a very valuable per- 
son, to perform the duty for thirty pounds.'* The curate was too 
much struck with this announcement to make any reply. The 
thought had sometimes occurred to him, that, could he overcome 
his pride so far as to inform the rector how much need there was 
of an augmentation of salary, it was possible that it might be 
granted by that gentleman, as the duties of the curacy were more 
extensive than usual. This hope had taken a deeper hold of his 
mind than he himself was sensible of, till it was thus overUirown, 
and the prospect of losing his present pittance, $mall as it was, 
presented in its stead. The rector probably saw the depression 
his words had caused, and be proceeded to say, '< This mast be 
thought of, Mr. Benson ; in the meantime, you, of course, will 
go on with your duties ; we may speak of the reduction at some 
future time." The servant had been called into the room pre- 
vious to this last speech, and his master directed him to pay the 
salary to Mr. Benson. He then left the room, imagining, np 
doubt, that he had acted charitably in not pressing an immediate 
redaction ; a view of the subject certainly not coincided in by the 
other party concerned. 

The rector derived his information regarding the affisiirs of the 
parish, both clerical and laical, chiefly from the lips of intoior 
functionaries, to whose purposes and projects Mr. Benson's in: 
tegrity had often proved a barrier. The perquisites attached to 
the curacy were insignificant, and the rector bad been nualid- 
ously misinfonned on the subject. As the curate pursued his 
walk homewards, in deeper depression than before, he thought 
with regret of having permitted this impression to remain ea the 
mind of his superior, and resolved to explain it away, if possible, 
at an early opportunity, either personally or in writing. His 
mind then reverted to his sister and niece, and he reached his 
home with a load on his spirits which he in vain endeavottred to 
dispel. 
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The curate's dwelling was a low whitewashed cottage, consist- 
ing, internally, of two i^all rooms, with sleeping-apartments 
attached to them. In the parlour, at the moment of Mr. Ben- 
son's return, sat Mary and her mother, engaged in some femi- 
nine occupation. The cloud on her uncle's brow was soon ob- 
served by the niece, and she sat down by him. anxiously inquir- 
ing at the same time if he were well. The curate parted the locks 
from her fair and high forehead, and kissed her affectionately 
before he answered her question. " Were you well, dearest, 
little care would affect me; but, as long as your cheek is pale 
and thin, Mary, so long must I be ill at ease. Tou take no ade- 
quate support, and seem, indeed, in the condition which tlie 
poets describe as characteristic of true love unrewarded." He 
spoke this in a playful tone of reproach, without observing the 
effects of his language. Mary blushed, and became pale alter- 
nately ; and^Au accurate observer might have believed that the 
analogy pointed out, unsuspectingly, by the curate was not far 
from the truth. This might have even occurred to himself, un- 
suspicious as he was, had not an interruption occurred ftom the 
delivery of a letter by a boy at the cottage door. The curate read 
it attentively, and simply saying that he was under the necessity 
of going to the village, rose, and left the house. 

The letter which the curate received ran as follows i-^'* To the 
curate of Langboum — Sir, I take the freedom of addressing you, 
for a reason that can only be explained on a personal interview, 
which I beg of you most earnestly to grant me as early as your 
convenience will permit.— A Stranger." The messenger brought 
it firom' the village inn, and there an answer was expected by the 
writer. It can scarcely be said tli^t the circumstance excited 
much curiosity in the mind of Mr. Benson, though the hand- 
writing was thM of an educated person, and such was not the 
common way in which ordinary tales of distress came to the be- 
nevolent curate's ear. His mind, however, was fully preoccu- 
pied with the disheartening prbspecls held out in the interview 
with the rector. Before proceeding to the inn, he resolved to 
pay a visit to the tradesmen who supplied his family with neces- 
saries, and discharge their several accounts. As he reached* 
with this intent, the door of the village butcher, he heard his own 
Vol. I. 7 
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name mentioned wilhin, and, not desirous of hearing either evfl 
or good of himselfy stept into the house at once. The party cohtt 
versing with the butcher was the rector*s servant, who, after 
hastily saluting the curute, left the place. The master of the 
shop was a man of very middling character, and no favourite 
of Mr. Benson's ; a circumstance the former knew well enough, 
but which the absence of any rivals in his trade entitled him, in 
his own opinion, to disregard. After the account was settled, the 
curate was about to take his leave, when his attention was ar-. 
rested by some words muttered indistinctly, and with some de- 
gree of embarrassment, by the butcher, regarding future pay- 
ments. On being asked, the man, recovering his usual unblusln 
iug confidence, repeated what he had said ; and the curate found, 
to his dismay, that the babbling servant of the rector had over- 
heard the conversation at the rectory respecting the reduction of 
salary, the repetition of which to the butcher had produced au 
unwillingness to give the usual credit. *^ God pily and help my 
poor sister^ and Mary, if others should act with me like this 
man !" thought ]^r. Benson to himself, as he left the shop in si- 
lence. 

Nonepf the other tradesmen , to whom the curate gave tbp 
sums they were entitled to, repeated the conduct or sentiments 
of the butcher ; but the anxious fears of the clergyman suggest- 
ed that this forbearance might be owing to their ignorance of the 
same circumstances, After the last account was discharged, the 
curate found hio^self with little of his salary remaining, and 
with melancholy prospects of the future. In this state he still 
remembered that his services were required, and, uttering a hope 
internally, that the distress— 'for distress he was prepared to find 
-<-might not be pecuniary, he entered the little inn of Langbourn, 
The boy, who \}ad been the bearer of the letter, appeared to be in 
waiting for hipo, and conducted him up. stairs, where, opening 
the door of a small apartment, he merely uttered the word$ 
" The curate, sir," to a person within, and then retired. The 
stranger was seated at a table, from which he immediately roise. 
He was a young man, apparently not above two or three-and: 
twenty, with a tall and handsome person, and a countenance 
Mrikingly open and beautiful. The blush with which he met hi# 
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Visitor heightened the ingenuousness of his look, and his man- 
ner had An air of breeding ahd refinement, which appeared in 
despite of the faded dress which he wore. ** I have to apologise* 
sir/' said he to the curate, ** for the great liberty I have taken, 
though it will appear greater when I state to you its object/' Re- 
spectfully handing a chair to Mr. Benson, and begging him to 
seat himself, the stranger continued. '' I am at present, sir, in 
a situation which makes me blush for the imprudence that has 
placed me in it, and made such an explanation as this necessary. 
It is requisite that you should know all the circumstances which 
led to this unfortunate situation. My father was a general officer 
in the army, who fell in battle when I was a child, and was foN 
lowed to the grave soon after by my mother. My father's elder 
and only brother, who possessed the family estate, was the guar- 
dian to whom the dying lips of my mother consigned me, and 
never was charge so affectionately executed. My uncle was un- 
married^ and, having some family pride in his disposition, 
brought me up as he thought the heir of his estates, and the 
supporter of the name, ought to be. He was but too kind to me, 
^nd, since my l>oyhood, has striven to gratify my wishes in every 
respect. This generated in me habits of paying too much de- 
ference to my own will, and too little to that of others, and ra- 
tional lookers-on would hare called me, 1 am afraid, a spoilt 
child. After returning from the university, I took up my resi- 
dence for some time in the country, with my uncle, intending 
speedily to set out upon my travels. Here occurred the circum- 
stances which were the origin of my first disputes with my kind 
uncle, and which have caused me to be here, but which still, in 
some respects, I never can regret. Near my uncle's residence is* 
a small village, which, in my rides and walks around the neigh- 
bourhood, I had frequent occasion to pass through. I met there, 
while calling accidentally at the house of a friend, a young 
lady, whose beauty struck me indescribably at the first view. 
I will not endeavour to paint to you the charms of mind and 
disposition which I found her, on further knowledge, to pos- 
sess; suffice it to say, that the impression made by them is 
not, and never can be, erased from my heart. I often visited 
the family in which she resided, and indulged for some time 
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in a species of dream, from which I was rudely awakened by 
my uncle's discovery of the object of my visits to the village. 
He commanded me to give up an attachment so derogatory to 
the dignity of the family. The irritated state of my uncle's 
feelings constrained me to put some guard upon my own. I 
withdrew from his presence in silence, but it was only to seek 
that presence wh^ere alone I felt happiness. You will pardon me 
these expressions, sir, for I am still a lover. I could not con- 
ceal from the object of my affection what had occurred, and the 
tear which dimmed her lovely eyes, grieved, at the same time 
that it charmed me. This was the first time that my heart was 
satisfied that my passion was returned ; and, though the proof 
was given at the very moment that she was exhorting me to for- 
get her for ever, it gave me consolation even then. She bade 
me farewell, and I have never again seen her. Her residence in 
the village was, I should have informed you, merely temporary, 
and when I returned on the following day to her relation's house, 
I found that she had taken her departure, and bad, besides, di- 
rected her friends, as her peace of mind was valued, not to ac- 
quaint me with her home, which, during the brief entrancement 
of our love, I had not been informed of, though I knew the po- 
sition in life of her friends to be respectable* I returned to my 
uncle's house in despair, and angry words passed between my 
kind relation and myself. In short, sir, instead of remaining to 
attempt to pacify and reconcile my uncle to what I felt to be ne- 
cessary to my happiness, I was imprudent enough to leave his 
house with the determination not to return to it. I wandered 
about the country for some time, hoping always that a chance 
meeting might occur with her I loved; but this romantic idea 
never Iras gratified. The money I had taken with me being ex- 
pended, and pride and other causes still making the idea of re- 
turning home odious to me, I was forced, for mere subsistence, 
to join myself a few days ago to a band of strolling players. We 
arrived at this inn last night, and this morning I found that my 
companions had disappeared early, leaving the burden of their 
night's expenses upon myself. But I also found in this paper,*' 
lifting it from the table, *' what grieved me much more. Here 
is an advertisement, informing me of my uncle's illness, and en- 
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Irealing my return, at the same time declaring that all my wishes 
■shj^ be gratified.'* The curate had listened with much interest 
to the stranger's story, and took the newspaper handed to him#v 
After reading the advertisement, he said, *' I hope, sir, you have 
no other intention but to return as soon as possible to your fa- 
mily." " Most assuredly I shall," said the stranger ; "the cause 
which detains me for a moment flrom the road thither is the ne- 
cessity of paying the sum required by the people of the house, 
tf you do me this favour, sir, you will make me ever grateful for 
permitting me to go where my presence will bring comfort." 
The curate rose without reply, and, motioning the stranger to 
keep his seat, left the room. On his return, Mr. Benson men- 
tioned to the young man that the necessary sum was paid, and 
with the freedom of a clergyman and a senior, gave him some 
paternal and kindly admonition ; at the same time pointing out 
the extreme impropriety of conduct of which he had been guilty^ 
and the misery that almost invariably follows the course of life 
into which he had recklessly plunged. Me whom he addressed, 
like- the repentant prodigal, was deeply affected, even to tears, by 
the friendliness of the tone and counsel, and said, when the cu- 
rate ceased, " I shall neither forget your counsel, sir, nor the 
obligation you have conferred on a stranger, one, indeed, who does 
not know the name of his benefactor. I as yet know ,you, and 
have heard of you, by no other name than that of the curate. My 
own name is Norton, Charles Norton, with (he bearer of which I 
hope you will yet be ftarther acquainted." The curate gave his 
name^in return, and requested Mr. Norton, before leaving the 
village, to visit his residence, advising him at the same time to 
defer his departure till next morning, as the day was far ad- 
vanced. After a promise to this effect, the curate and Mr. Nor- 
ton parted. 

** The rector, and every thing connected with his own circum- 
stances, were for a while obliterated from Mr. Benson's .mind by 
the interest excited by the.young stranger's story; and such is 
the pleasing effect that a benevolent action, however trifling in 
itself, leaves on the mind of the doer, that the depression of his 
spirits did not returii in the same degree of severity. On enter- 
jiiig^his home, he was affectionately reproached for n^lecting his 
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usaal meal, but warded off tbe cehsare, by stating, dfter satisfy^ 
ing his hanger, that he had ft Ulle to tell for their gratification- 
EYen Mary's languor was dissipated for tbe time by the tiding^ ,' 
but when the curate commenced the narration, the attention of 
the yoang lady soon changed to strong emotion. *' Out of deli- 
cacy," said Mr. Benson, when he came to the stranger's falling 
in loTC, "I did not inquire the name of the lady, nor did he 
mention it, but his own name is Charles Norton" Maiy ut- 
tered not a word, but, in a fainting condition, let her head fall 
upon the shoulder of her mother. '* I see it all," exclaimed the 
curate, as the idea flashed across his mind, which may already 
have been in our reader's ; " it is our own Mary of whom I have 
been speaking I" Resting her head upon her mother's bosom, 
she confessed, at thieir anxious entreaties^ that she was the nDfor-^ 
tunate object of Charles Norton's Idve, and that she had concealed 
the circumstances tirom them^ to spare their feelings, and hoping 
that time would remove the impressidn left npou her mind. J9er 
Uncle and mother ^re filled with anxiety for her, and prevailed 
upon her to go to t^^t immediately^ which she only consented to, 
on hearing the issu^ of the story ttom the curate. 

The curate deliberated long and earnestly with his sister that 
night, whethet it would be proper to admit Norton's visit in the 
tnorning, after what had dome to their knowledge. The result 
was, that a letter was dispatched to him at an early hour, stating 
plainly what Mr^ Behson had learnt since their interview, and 
declining a visit at that moment, on account of the possible 
danger from an agitating meeting to Mary, who had not been 
informed that he was still in the village. The n6te was written 
in friendly but decided language, and a brief and^ hurried reply 
was returned by Charles Norton, expressing deep anxiety for 
Mary's health, and at the same time hoping, that, though it 
might be improper to receive him at present, he might be per- 
mitted, at no distant dale, to see one so dear to him, and whom 
he had so long desired to see in vain. 

Nothing was heard by the curate's fisimily of him on whom the 
happiness of its most beloved member depended, till a few weeks 
after tho circumstances we have related, when a letter, with a 
black seal, arrived for Mr. Benson. It was firom Charles Norton^ 
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dnd contained an account of his ancle's death, which the writer 
stated to have been occasioned, according to the opinion of the 
attending surgeons^ by confirmed dropsy of many years' stand- 
ing. This had relieved the writer's mind, he said, of a great 
load. ''As soon as circumstances will permit/' continued the 
letter, " I shall visit Langbourn, when I hope to be allowed to 
visit my dear Mary, and offer her myself, an4 all I have in the 
world." Need we add^ that Mary's cheek soon recovered its 
bloom, and that a few months afterwards she became the wife of 
the object of her early and only affection. In the confforts, also, of 
a moderate living, to which he was presented by Mr. Norton, 
and in the happiness of seeing the children of his beloved Mary 
spring up like olive plants around him, the curate of Langbourn 
forgot the unfriendly bearing of the rector, and his threatened 
redaction of salary. 



FANNY FAIRFIELD, 
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This is the pretliest low-born lass that eyer 
Ban en the greensward." Wintsr's Tale. 



Fanny Fairfield was as pretty a girl as you should see on 
a summer day ; and as good a girl-^and as clever a one. Alas ! 
—but for fAdt — that fatal gift of an uncommon capacity, she 
might have been as happy as she was fair and good. 

How much especially does it behove the discoverers and fos^ 
terers of early genius in the lower classes of society to take 
thought for the future, before they assume the responsibility of 
patronage ; tojconsider well how far it may be for the real wel- 
fare of tbe youthful object of their solicitude to bring forward 
intellectual qualities of a refined and imaginative character, the 
high cultivation of which may be incompatible with the cheerful 
fulfilment of humble duties in that station of life in which it has 
pleased Providence to place them. And if, in the fervour of be- 
nevolent enthusiasm, they assure themselves that they shall be 
influentially successful in transplanting the lowly flower from its 
cottage shade and shelter, to expand in the full sunshine of pub- 
lic notice and favour, do they even then make provision for the 
uncertain dnration of that sunshine-^for the fleeting nature of 
popular encouragement— the instability of fashionable favour ? 
Alas ! even for the slackening of zealous kindness — the cooling 
of generous impulses— and that revulsion of feeling into which 
they commonly subside, resulting in weariness, indifference, and 
f neglect. 
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The early benefactress of Fanny Fairfield (true aiid fitting 
Belpmeet to the venerable Rector of Holywell) had well and wise- 
ly revolved thie^ matters in her mind ; and, though she failed 
not to notice with discriminating interest the indications of pe- 
culiar intelligence, ahd even iearly poetic talent, in her little 
scholar ~ almost the youngest child of the parish -school) of 
which, before the general organisation of nationai^schools, Mrs. 
Clifford was the unwearying and judicious superintendent, and 
most efficient patroness— she repressed the impulse which would 
have led her to indulge her own taste and feeling by drawing 
forth and encouraging the uncommon powers of the lovely and 
engaging child, whose lot in life had been appointed by Provi- 
dence among the lowly— the'poor— and the laborious. 

But though Mrs. Clifford, so actuated, abstained from all but 
the most cautious encouragement of her young pupil's imagina- 
tive powers, far from her was the narrow-minded prejudice, 
which supposes safety in ignorance alone^ and refuses the means 
of acquiring useful and saving knowledge' to any rational and 
accountable creature. To imbue the mind of the little Fanny 
with that wisdom from above^ the highest and holiest, adapted 
to all states, and attainable by all capacities, was the first and 
most strenuous aim of her kind benefactress ; her endeavour, in 
the second instance, to induce habits of order, neatness, and in- 
dustry ; to which valuable qualifications, it must be confessed, 
the small damsel's natural propensities did by no means *' seri- 
ously incline." An^, although Mrs. Clifford did not think it ex- 
pedient to exclude all instructions in writing from her system of 
teaching the children of the labouring poor, she was of opinion, 
that a slight knowledge of penmanship was sufficient in most 
cases, and, especially in little Fanny's, she judged it requisite to 
repress for a time the scribbling propensities of which she gave 
early indication, having, indeed, contrived to frame a set of cha- 
racters of her own peculiar fashion, partly imitated from printed 
letters, and partly from the copy-books of her older schoolmates, 
that served to commit the teeming fancies of her busy brain to 
such scraps of paper — whity-brown and oljier— as she could 
make prize of, and, in default of that article, to the slates of her 
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schoolfellows, and the blank leaves and nn^rgins of her schooh 
books. 

It had cost Mrs. Clifford more than one effort of self-denial to 
look severely serious, instead of delighted, on detecting these 
oatbreakings of precocious talent. But if, from an overruling 
sense of duty, she forbore to give mischievous encouragement te 
the fanciful essays of the little maiden, neither did she feel it in- 
cumbent an her to repress them with harshness or ridicule, or, 
while she inculcated lessons of humility and homely usefulness, 
to refuse herself at all times the enjoyment of listening to some 
little hymn, or simple ballad, recited in those sweet infantine 
tones which (modulated by feeling) thrill to the heart with such 
peculiar pathos. 

There were times when the lovely and engaging child stood 
thus bashfully before her, or when, in the course of her circum- 
scribed lessons, she evinced feelings and capabilities of a more 
refined and higher order than fell to the share of her companions 
and schoolmates, that the kind lady, to whose long and happy 
union' with a beloved husband Proyidence had refused the crowr r 
ing gift of children, could not repress the thoughts and wishes 
that stole into her heart. Thoughts of the rich source of interest 
she might open to herself by taking the little peasant girl to be f o 
her eyen as a daughter ; and training her up, not only to be the 
comfort of her own declining years, but, possibly, to adorn some 
station in life where the mental gifts, with frhich nature had so 
eminently endowed her, might blossom more kindly, and bear 
fruit more abundantly, than in the stinting soil of laborious po- 
verty. But Mrs. Clifford suffered not these floating reveries to 
assume a more definite form. On the life preferment of the good 
vicar (her senior by many years) depended the far greater part of 
their confined income ; and, had her pecuniary means been less 
restricted, scruples of a more serious nature would probably have 
withheld her flrom the indulgence of her natural longing. But 
she promised herself, in compensation, the pleasant task of pro- 
moting the best and highiest interests of the little Fanny, and her 
well-doing, in the humble sphere appointed for her. 

And happy had it been for the young cottager, if the kind and 
judicious patronage, to which her childhood owed so much, baef 
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been prolonged lo the more trying season iji early womanhood. 
Bat it was otherwise decreed. The good vicar died ; and his 
widow, bidding a final adieu lo the home no longer hers, and 
the scene of her past happiness and usefulness, departed to seek 
a distant and humble asylum in the neighl>ourhood of her own 
kindred. Bitter and passionate was the grief of the little Fanny 
at parting wiOi her kind and beloved instructress. Almost she 
could have cried out in the bitterness t>f her heart-gasping the 
knees of her benefactress—** Oh ! take me with you to be your 
servant." But Fanny. was a good and dutiful as well as a tender* 
hearted child, and she loved her poor parents, and her two young 
bribers, and her old blind grandmother; and now, in her thir- 
teenth year, she had become in many ways useful and helpful in 
the little household, and-^-^all was as it shduld be in her young 
heart. She wpuld have followed her benefactress over the world, 
cleaving to her as Ruth to Naomi, but for those whom nature 
pleaded for still more powerfully, binding her to her home and 
to her duty. 

The new incumbent of Holywell, a young unmarried man, 
entered upon his pastoral charge with a becoming sense of the 
responsibility he assumed with it, and seriously purposing faith* 
fully to discharge its duties. Qut the zeal of the inexperienced 
is not often according to knowledge, and the loss of their late 
pastor* and his excellent helpmate, was long felt in the parish of 
Holywell, and comparisons, for the most part invidious and un- 
fair, were instituted to the disadvantage of his amiable and'well- 
meaning, but inexperienced, successor. Afpong the results of 
the ministerial change, one of the most to be regretted was the 
falling off, which was soon .apparent, in the conducting of the 
parish schools, and especially in the order and system which had 
been so admirably kept up in the girls* school, under Mrs. Clif- 
ford's management ; and the young vicar, aware of the cteteri- 
oration, and anxious, by every means in his power, to arrest the 
growing evil, took, as he conceived, fhe most effectual measwes- 
to that end, by enlisting a number of the neighbouring ladies as 
patronessies, visitors, etc., etc. His canvass WaS^most successfol, 
and the young minister, whose interesting exterior of course 
/assisted not in the slightest degree his powers of persuasion, soon 
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fouDd himself in a situation of. delicate embarrassment among 
the number of fair aspirants, all suddenly inflamed with edueat- ' 
ing zeal, and as eager to preside over the classes of the Tillage 
school as female fashionables of a still later day are to turn shop- 
women at fancy fairs, exhibiting their pretty persons as liberally 
as their trumpery wares ; fleecing their flriends, and ruining 
those whose huni^le situations they usurp ; and all for charity ! 
Truly, if charity covereth a multitude of sins, it serveth also for 
a cloak to all imaginable and unimaginable devices. 

It was a pleasant thing to look into Hark Fairfield's cottage on 
the cTening of the Sabbath daf , immediately afler the family had 
finished their firugal supper. The aged woman, as beseemed her 
years, in the seat of honour ; an old high-backed arm-chair, its 
voluted oak legs and framework blackened by Time, which had 
turned to orange-tawny the once-gorgeous scarlet covering of the 
stuffed back and sides. The two little fair-haired boys, nestling 
on each side the venerable parent— her withered hand often rest- 
ing on one of their young heads — and each in the accustomed 
place; the father and mother, dwellinpr with deep and delighted 
attention on the accents of their little daughter*s youtliful voice» 
as^ standing with reverential stillness in the midst of the kindred 
circle, she read aloud the portion of Scripture selected by her 
father after he had done catechising his younger children. Then 
that small sweet pipe, modula{|d to a more thrilling sweetness, 
gave out, with distinct seriousness, the verses of the Psalm or 
Jiymni^ and every Toice cliimed in, making tile iftelody-^ 

'* Compared ^Uh wAtcA Italian trlUt are tame ; 
The tickled ears no heartfelt raptares raise ; 
Nae onison hae they wi' our Creator's praise." 

And, last of 'all, when the general devotional exercise was con- 
elude4, ^^^^^ J^anoy^ a^ ^ wei)-understood smile4)f encouragement 
from her fond father, would steal close up to his side, and, lean- 
ing her glowing cheek ^gamst his shoulder, whisper out in tre^ 
roulons accents, becoming fhore firm and articulate as she for- 
got herself in her subject, some HUle hymn of her own compos- 
ing ; sweet and pleasing, "because hallowed by devotional feel- 
ing, and modulated by a Qiusical ear;. But such tempered jsn- 
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coniiam of Fanny's verses would have fallen far short of their 
deserts in Mark's opinion, who, but for fear of irreverence in the 
comparison, would have lauded her poetic genius ^bove that of 
Sternhold and Hopkins. 

Time and the insxch of intellect progressed, and little Fanny, 
now a tall slender girl of fourteen, had been long advanced to 
the dignity of class-teacher ia the Sunday school, but her week- 
day sdiooling hafd been discontinued for the last year, partly be- 
cause her parents thought there could be nothing left for her to 
learn, and partly because the mother could now ill spare the as- 
sistance of her helf)ful little maid ; and Ihe grandmother's in- 
creasing Infirmities* clung with a more endeaHng helplessness lo 
her whom she delighted to call « the staff of her old age." 
' About this time a' great change came to pass in the retired and 
hitherto quiet and unmodish parish of Holywell. 

The old Sc[uite — Holywell had its Squire par excellence — died, 
and was gathered to his fiaithers. The Dowager Squiress retired 
to her jointure-liouse at some distance, and the young Squire, 
with his fair, fashionable,' noble, and talented wife (talented is 
the approved epithet, we believe), Mr. and the Lady Gertrude 
Lascelies, retuilieci from a continental tour to take possession of 
the old manorial house of tascelles Court and its noble domains 
— to Mettle there f in' the ihddeirn s^nse of the phrase, which im- 
plies, being interpreted, to flutter down with a swarm of fashion- 
able midges,' at certain inteirregnums, between London and Brigh- 
ton, and other modish' watering-places ; to exercise British hos- 
pitality and enjoy the country^which, according to the present 
approved reading, includes a round of Christmas festivities, of 
which batteauxy billiards, private theatricals, tdbieaux vivante, 
etc., enacted among the iUte, and stared at by the natives, con- 
stitute the winter sielection ; and ^fortnight's elegant rotireinent 
at Easter, with 'sbme' halT^score of exclusive ennuyees, ^ihe sum- 
mer ruratities. 

Mr. Lascelies atad Lady Gertrude were, however, really amiable 
persons^in their tbay, GoOd-tempered and kind-hearted, as far 
as was compatible' with the ever encroaching worldliness which 
had crc^sted over the finer and nobler feelings of their nature. Cha- 
ritable—in their way— when sopie work of charity, requiring ho 
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sacrifice^ presented itself. Neither insolent nor fastidious among 
their country neighbours ; in fact, perhaps a thought too affable, 
approaching (o the impertinence of condescension. 

In short, they were, as they intended to be, popular charac- 
ters (Mr. Lascelles was looking forward to the next general elec- 
tion), though the Lady Gertrude was literary as well as fashion- 
able, and already stamped for immortality in the pages of sundry 
Annuals, Magazines, etc., etc., besides being the suspected au- 
thoress of one fashionable Novel, and the declared editress of 
another. Among olher raflfw— (every pursuit was a rage with 
the Lady Gertrude)— she had a rage for patronising. No mat- 
ter to^ — no mnUev what -^no matter t»Aer« — in town or coun- 
try—from the prime lion of a London season to the small pro- 
digy of an obscure village — from the affairs of Almack's to 
those of a rural parish, nothing came amiss to Lady Gertrude*^ 
all-embracing philanthropy, provided she might but oversea- 
dow the favoured object or individual with her OEgide prO' 
tectriee. She patronised the farmers* wives, whose bee-hives 
aad dairies, were '^ so nice and interesting r* She patronised 
the labouring poor — only wishing she could persuade them 
^' to give up those horrid pigs, and keep sheep instead, which 
would be so much more picturesque and profitable.*' She pa- 
tronised the poultry- woman's gawky daughter, who reminded 
her of Madame de Maintenon, as she met her one day driving a 
flock of turkeys. She patronised the Miss Tomkinses and the 
Miss Simpkinses, who worshipped her as " the glass of fashion ;" 
and the sentimental Mrs. Walsingham Potts, who was sure *' dear 
Lady Gertrude's sensibility was too acute for her happiness." She 
patronised the Dorcas Society, and the Friendly Society, and the 
Branch Bible Society, and the parish school, and the handsome 
Vicar. Gould it be supposed that our poor little Fanny, the rose 
of the village, and its acknowledged genius, fhould escape such 
liberal and discriminating patronage ?" 

On the very first Sunday Ihat *' the polish modern squire and 
his gay train'* occupied ** the squire's pew" in Holywell Church, 
Lady Gcertrude's attention was atrested by the picturesque effect 
of a little family g^roup of cottagers, who respectfully made way 
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for her to pass on» as she walked slowly, after divine service, 
through the churchyard to her carriage. 

''What a lovely little creature tM is leading the old blind wo- 
man !** she exclaimed, loud enough to crimson the downcast 
^e or the youthful object of her admiration, as, looking back to- 
wards her she addressed herself to the gentleman on whose arm 
she leant, and who followed her into the carriage^ while Mr. 
Lascelles joined the walking party. 

*^What a lovely little creature! — and what an interesting 
lookihg family— I must positively get acquainted with them." 

A few days after, Lady Gertrude's pony-carriage, with its pair 
of beautiful white ponies, a groom attendant, and a fanciftilly- 
habited page, was seen at the low garden wicket of Mark Fair- 
field's humble abode, with the inmates of which (true to her 
professed purpose) her ladyship had already made herself ac- 
quainted, and was condescendingly seated, at the time being, 
beside the venerable grandmother, in a chair carefully dusted 
down by dame Fairfield's checked apron; while little Fanny 
stood before her, blushing and curtseying, as she half whispered 
her hesitating reply to questions rapidly put, and scarcely com- 
prehended, though the great lady meant to be most perspicaoas, 
as well as condescending : and though her smile was encourage- 
ment itself, yet did the little maiden's eyes fall bashfully before 
it under a sense of awkward shyness that had never oppressed 
her in the presence of Mrs. GliCTord. 

But then the Lady Gertrude was a stranger, besides lieing such 
a very grand lady; and, while she turned to talk with her grand- 
mother, Fanny had time to recover herself, and steal a sidelong 
look at the beautiful face of the fair speaker ; and then she listened 
to the silvery tones of a voice, so sweetly modulated, that it 
seemed to find its way to her heart, and charmed away so much 
of her timidity, that when the lady again addressed her, she was 
able to reply with modest readiness, and even to meet with a 
half-smiling upward look the steadfast gaze so smilingly bent 
upon her. 

" And so, you really make verses, little damsel, as well as knil 
these nice warm stockings for your grandmother ?" 

Uttle Fanny's peach-coloured cheek flushed into rich crimson 



^nd her fair eyelids fell as she tried to articolate the required 
answer. But the old blind womao, stretching forth her withered 
hand> drew the bashful child tQ her hosom, an^y spea^king for 
her, said :— " Yes, my lady I she has a pretty knack at poetry, as 
they call it, and sometimes it does me good to listep to one of 
my little Fanny's hymns of her own making ; but | love stiJll 
better to hear her read holy David's songs, and God's own blessed 
words, and teach her little brothers to read their book. And 
then, my lady, I tell her too she must not give her mind too 
much to useless vanities, but remember she is a poor man's 
child, and born to get her bread hardly, in a humble station." 
Oh wise and wholesome teaching I — 'yvell for the little cottage 
mai4en had she been left to that homely venerable teacher I 

But it was ordered otherwise. From that day forth she was 
t^kea into especial favour by the (ady Gertrude, and her small 
services were put in frequent requisition at Lascelles Court in a 
variety of ways, infinitely more congenial to her taste, it must 
be owned, than the home drudgery which hitherto (undreaming 
of hardship in the task) she had performed with a willing mind 
and cheerful spirit, and still returned to without a murmur, 
though with a secretly growing repugnance, the cause of which 
lyas scarcely defined as yet in her young heart; and, while busy 
at the wash-tub, or mending the coarse family linen, or scouring 
the brick floor, she could not help often thinking, with a sigh, 
how m.i^ch pleasanter it would l^e to be arranging the bouquets 
ix\ Lady Gertrude's boudoir, or gathering roses for them in the 
beautiful flower-garden, or following her with a basket into the 
wild grounds in quest of field flowers, when the rural and 
scientific was her ladyship's prevailing mood ; or assisting her to 
arrange the dried specimens in her herbal— (Jean Jacques I what 
was thine compared to that splendid depository ?)— or inserting 
scraps and fk*agments, of all descriptions, graphic and literary, 
in one of those modern abominations, the dread of the lack-wits 
—the pride of the small wits— the loathed of the large wits-^ 
yclept an album. 

Little Fanny, though generally beloved by her schoolmates, 
w^s less liked and sought for as a playfellow than other children 
of a more ordinary class. And after she left scho9^ ^nd became 
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the prot^gde of the great lady of Lascelles Court, and was known 
to be admitted, not only to frequent attendance on herself, bat 
on various occasions to the notice and favour of her brilliant 
circle, the afiTectionate familiarity with which she had been hi- 
therto treated by her young companions gradually changed to a 
shade of shyness and reserve, which was not long (in some un- 
amiable natures) in growing to a more unkindly feeling ; and 
popr little Fanny, as guiltless of assumption and presumption, as 
before she had tasted the sweets of patronage, and been en- 
lightened as to her pretensions as a genius, soon found herself, 
not only companibnless, but unwelcome ; not only unwelcome, 
but to some an object of spiteful and malicious mockery ; and 
so often had she been driven to shrink away with a full heart and 
brimming eyes from unkindness, whose keenest taunt never pro- 
voked her to a sharp retort, that at length she ceased to intrude 
herself into the merry group where no hand was stretched out to 
meet hers with friendly greeting ; and,except when sent on some 
errand by her mother, or on her way to the Great House, she 
seldom stirred beyond the wicket of her father's garden. 

One friend, however, still remained to her, besides those of her 
own kindred— one faithful and true, whose generous nature was 
stimulated to a more affectionate kindliness for the unoffending 
favourite by the sort of outlawry to which she was so unjustly 
sentenced by the envy and jealousy of her former companions ; 
and he stoutly maintained, that though to his mind "Fanny 
Fairfield might have been quite clever enough, and good enough, 
and just as happy may be, though my lady had not taken her 
into such grand favour, she was not a bit the prouder for it, nor 
the less sweet-tempered and willing to be every body's friend, if 
they would but be friends with her." 

Frank Lovel, little Fanny's doughty champion, was nearly 
three years her senior; the son of a rich grazier, whose wife 
having survived the birth of her infant but a few weeks, the mo- 
therless little one was consigned, a sickly babe, to the tender 
nursing of Dame Fairfield, a lately-married servant of the Lovels, 
whose first child had died about the same time with her late mis- 
tress. To the maternal care of this good woman (under the 
blessing of Providence) liltle Frank was indebted for more than 
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the mere preservation Of a frail and siekiy \iSt ; for the strengthen- 
ing of his constitution into a frame of such perfect health and 
hardihoo<f, that, at flT« years old» there was not in the whole vil- 
lage so fine and promising a boy as the. sturdy, sunburnt, curly- 
pated little fellow, who was still an inmate of Dame Fairfield's 
cottage, and proud, above all things, of the manly ofllce intrusted 
to him, of leading about the " toddling wee thing" of two years 
old, whom he had learnt from her birth to call '< M$ Uttle Fan.'* 
And he was to her as an elder brother, even after his (lather 
(with whom resided a maiden sister) had taken him back to his 
own home at The Grange. And there were few days in the 
week in the course of which Frank did not contrive to look 
in, for a Dew moments at least, at Dame Fairfield*s cottage, or to 
meet Fanny on her way home from school, and entice her away 
with him to pick primroses in the lanes, or mushrooms in the 
dewy meadows, or berry-brown clusters of ripe nuts in the 
Grange copses. There was no love lost betwixt Frank and Fanny. 
The little girl had always loved him with an entire afl'ection ; 
and when, from her friend and playmate, he became her protect 
tor and champion — defending her with generous warmth against 
the nnkindness and ill nature so innocently incurred, her young 
heart repaid him with an overflowing gratefulness ; in proof of 
which she felt that she could make any sacrifice he might re- 
iqaire of her, even to the renouncing of all those precious privi- 
leges to which she was admitted by favour of the Lady Gertrude. 
[ "Indeed, indeed, dear Frank! I will give it all up, and go 
^ere no more, though my lady is so very good to me, and I see 
|iDd hear such beautirhl things, and learn so many. I will give 
it all up if it vexes you, and you would rather I staid at home 
bntirely — only, you know, my lady is so good, too, to fether and 
kother, and poor old grandmother— and father and mother like 
^ to be at the great house, though granny idiakes her head 
mnetimes, and says her mind misgives her no good will come 
it. But what harm can come of it, dear Frank? Tou know 
shall never grow proud and foolish upon my lady's favour, or 
get I am a poor cottage girl; and my lady says that if I am 
t guided by her — and — ^and * cultivate the talents I have re- 
ived firom nature, under her direction*— those' are my lady's 
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vordsf^not tnine, Frank i**^T-hesjit«te(l ihi^ blosbiog spe^iker, 
looking down with baflhlaleonsciousna$s-*r<^s)ie says, I may be 
able in time to provide for my deaf par^nl^ in their o{d age, and 
keep them without work, like gentlefolks." 

This long speech (the longest little Fanpy had ever ^^ad^) was 
uttered on one of those occasions when Fr^nkt having waited 
atMNit the lodge gates of Lascelles Court |o escort her home, after 
a whole day spent at the great hous^» bad felt his patience fairly 
exhausted by her long tarrying, and received her, when she ap- 
peared at last, with a veied and reproachful ei^pression in his 
clouded looks, and in the toqe of the few a\>rupt worths with 
whichhe returned her aflbctionate greeting. For, tru^h to tell, 
notwithstanding the generous warmth with which he took her part, 
whenever her favour at the great house was sneeringly or invi- 
diously spoken of in his hearing* he, as well as '' granny,'* bad 
his misgivings on the subject — ^his doubts, not upinQuenced per* 
haps by a slight admixture of jealous feeling, whether it would 
QOl have been quite as well on the whole, for herself and others, 
if she had never been distinguished by the particular notice ol 
my lady and the grand folks up at the Court. '* For, after all, 
Fan," he had once or twice gone so far 9S to remark, on hei 
launching out in some enthusiastic descriptiop of the elegancei 
of Lascelles Court, and the wonders of reflaement, taste, and 
fancy which had ipeoed upon her, as it were, a new world, is 
Ihat enchanted region — ** After all. Fan, what ps the good of il 
for the like of we? I knew well enough that you're a deal clC' 
verer than e*er another lass in the village, besides being twice ai 
pretty and good-natured ; and no wooder my lady and thi 
genilefolks should take to you, and set you up so mpghtily-^nol 
dtai you are much set up either-rl 'li always j»aii;itain tAat — bul 
will ttiey give you a fortune. Fan, to keep you without wc^k liki 
a lady — sitting all ^y in your stlks and satins on your sola, readi 
ing poetry books? And, Fan," he went on in a papre subjdued 
tone, and looking away tjcom her as he spoke ^ *' will] any (4 
them love you better than they that nursed you and da>rdle^ 
about with you when you was |i bjt of a l>aby ao bigger thai 
Tib's kitten there ? And all iheir fine ways wott*t make jm 
<nerrier nor happier, 1 *ve a noftion, than you used JLo he vm 
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[ you i¥as quite my own lillle Fan, and liked nothing half so well 
as our holiday rambles after nuts or blackberries, or to sit with 
me making baskets by Rushbrook pool, repeating verses like a 
book : and yon know. Fan, I always listened as long as yott liked, 
and loved to hear you, for the matter of that, though I 'm no great 
hand myself at such things/' ' 

It was in reply to some such ebullition of feeling on Frank's 
part that Fanny had spoken the "words of power" recorded in 
a preceding page — and if a soft answer tnrneth away wrath, 
still more easily did that gentle appeal allay the transient irri- 
tability, many degrees short of anger, that contracted his open 
brow and deepened the tone of his cheerful voice, as he walked 
by her side the first few yards of their way homeward. But 
these little scenes recurred oftener as Fanny's visits to the Court 
became more frequent ; and, more than once, Frank's remon- 
strance had well nigh amounted to reproach, and Fanny's reply 
to a charge of ipjustice and unkindness ; and they had parted, 
if not in anger, with wounded feelings on both sides ; as yet 
however, without conscious diminution of afltection in either. 

Such had been the progress of affairs in the humble household 
of Hark Fairfield with little Fanny and her foster-brother^till 
the former, a fair sweet-looking girl, with the softest hazle eyes 
in the world— the reddest lips and sunniest smile, varying at times 
into a pensiveness of expression more intallectually beautiful — 
had attained her seventeenth year — and Frank, a fine -grown 
handsome youth as ever found favour in village maiden's eye, 
bad completed his twentieth. 

And Frank and Fanny, in spite of occasional difllerences, were 
still, though not declared lovers, tenderly attached to each other ; 
and perhaps Frank would already have asked his father's consent 
(of which there was little doubt, for Farmer Lovel, though an 
opulent man, in his station, was not a proud one) to his union 
with Fanny Fairfield, but for certain half-defined feelings of jea- 
lous doubt and painful self-depreciation, which, working toge- 
ther in his mind during their too frequent and prolonged separa* 
tion, sometimes led him to question the possibility of Fanny's 
perfect attachment to one so deficient as himself in all the graces 
and acquirements she had learnt to prize so highly, and in which 
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she herself, had made so great proficiency under the patronage of 
the Lady Gertrude. 

Y^ ; Frank feU» even more than Fanny^ that an intervening 
somethHig* untangible, undefinable» but still a barrier, had been 
growing up between them; and there were moments when 
Fanny's heart reproached her with temporary forgetfulness of 
FTank-H»r> worse still, when her thoughts recurred to him in 
the midst of the brilliant circle of Lascelles Court, in the form of 
unfavourably comparison^ 

*' But what, does it matter, after all?'* was the mental conclu- 
sion With which she now impatiently repressed the invidious sug- 
gestions, ** Frank is handsomer than any of them— dear Frank ! 
—and would look as. well as the best, if he was dressed as fa- 
shionably ; and I am sure, if he had had as much learning, he 
would be guile as. clever." 

In the meantime the habiUtisot Lascelles Court found their ac- 
count, or their pastime, in distinguishing Lady Gertrude's pro- 
tegee with pernicious notic^^alas 1 not always by merely inju- 
dicious kindness, or for the sake of the Lady Gertrude. The 
youthful prettiness of the little cottager had blossomed into love- 
liness of no common orderi and the flattQrijig speeches whispered 
in her ear by many a male lounger of the boudoir were not al- 
ways a tribute to hiar genius* nor uttered in mere unmeaaing 
compliment, «or froi» t)ie purely contemptible motive of paying 
court through her to her patroness. And who can wonder that 
those whispei^s— of little meaning, but mischievous tendency—: 
were listened to by the simple maiden with a thrilling consciousr 
Bes», at least as pkasurable as embarrassing? And who can 
marvel, that, as hec ear an4 mind beca^le more and more habi,- 
tuated to the sweetness of those globing whispers, more and 
more attuned lo» the language of educated refinement, she learnt 
to crave for the accustomed ipcense,, and tg^ shrink disgusted 
from the vulgar coarsaneas^ of those ia her own station — to wisl^ 
even that^' dear Frank was a liuie more genteel*' — and *' skilled 
in the language of coqiplii^ent,*' she would have added, if she 
had perfectly understood and candidly expressed her secret feel- 
ings? It was too truei: F«^»ny Fairfleld was no longer Frank 
Lovers little Fan ; nor the Faimj whose sweet ViOice and sweeter 
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smile made sunshine 'in heir father's cottage — ^wholaid down to 
sleep at nfght after a day of cheerful industry, varied by snatches 
ofsimplebnt h^rtnelt enjoyniMit, with words of thanksgiving 
for the goodness of FrotMence yet breathing ion her lips — and 
who awaked with the dawn flrom h^mntroubled^slnmbers with 
the same thankfal heart, in the sime cheerful spirit, prepared 
for all the duties of the day, happy in the returning light, glad 
irith the gladness of the lark, and disposed to impart to every 
one of the overflowing contentedness of her own spirit. Alas! 
tbat ''the stranger,** the selfishly unreflecting, the rashly specu- 
lative, sfhonlddare to ** intermeddle with ^ch joy*' — should dare 
to interfere with and alter the course of the living stretm, with-' 
out calculating, nol only the cost and' labour, but the danger of 
the eipeiiment ! The chances that diverted from their natural 
channel the limpid waters may become turbid and impure, or 
run to waste in stony places, or sink engulfed in quicksands*^ in- 
stead of flowing on in humble usefulness, through green places 
and quiet ways, to their final destination. 

In the earlierstageof her favour atLascelles Cdurt, Fanny had 
professed her willingness to relinquish all the pleasures and pri- 
vileges it conferred, if assured they were the cause of uneasiness 
to Frank ; and well would it have been for iM>th if he had taken 
her at her word, honestly acknowledging and explaining to her 
the strength and reasonableness of his objections. But touched 
with the generosity of the ofller, and half ashamed of his own 
jealous petulance, and comparative selfishness, he scorned to in- 
dulge the latter by taking advantage of her yiislding nature, and 
for a time hallf schooled himself into the belief that his fears were 
groundless, and his disturbance unreasonable. But again and 
again similar scenes recurred, tiU at length Fanny gr6w cautious 
of pouting out all her thoughtsand feelings; as she had been 
wont to do, to her no longer sympathising friend; and Frank, 
soon becoming conscious of the withdrawing of her confidence, 
attribttted the change to motives less' innocent than the actual 
ones ; and, stung to the heart by a growing -suspicibn that she he 
loved looked down upon him, drewbaclcin his turn, with a 
proud humility, 'disdaining complaint br attempt at explanation, 
^m wbich he slirank, it is possible, as niucb in apprehension of 
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the confirmations of his worst fears, as from less tender and more 
selfish feelings. Still, for a length of time, he continued to watch 
and wait for her coming, as in happier days ; lingering in the twi- 
light about ihe lodge gates to accompany her on hei homeward 
way after she had passed that barrier, beyond which not all the 
yearning fondness with which his heart still overflowed for her 
would have induced him to advance a step into the sylvan para- 
dise, which, if poor Frank could have expressed himself clas- 
sically, he would have anathemised as a region of Circean spells. 
And at last he ceased to intrude upon her, even at that hour 
when he had been fain to fancy her all his own again, while he 
could cling to the illusion. Shecame— not unaecompanM. The 
tones of that dear familiar voice, borne on the stillness of the 
evening air, reached him before he could distinguish her form in 
the depth of the dark avenue. Other accents of manly intona- 
tion mingled with those to which his heart, as he listened, 
thrilled through every pulse with a new sense of bitterness. 
Stepping back a few paces from the gate against which he had 
been leaning, he strained his eyes through the twilight to dis- 
cern the advancing forms. Hers could not be mistaken. Hi^ 
own Fanny, leaning familiarly ( as he fancied ) on the arm of a 
gentleman, who was stooping towards her. as they walked iq 
earnest conversation. He could not divine; his feelings \^*ere 
too much excited to suppose the possibility that she had rather 
declined than encouraged the objectionable companionship ; and 
that her hand rested not willingly on the arm, through which it 
had l)een drawn not unresistingly. He saw, he felt only the fact 
as it appeared. One more look to be assured that it was so. His 
own Fanny thus familiarly linked with another, one whose su- 
perior station alone should have been her warning and defence. 
And for himself ! had he deserved this of her? One look, more 
in sorrow than in anger— (ah, Fanny I could yon have caught its 
unutterable expression)— and slowly and silently he turned from 
the old trysting-place, and from the path that led towards her 
home, and looked up no more till be stood before the old porch 
of the Grange ; gazing for a moment before he entered at the ve- 
nerable home of his f9ther and forefathers with feelings of un- 
wonted bitterness. The substantiiil old farnirhousef witli its 
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double giibles and chimney stacks of ancient masonry ; its deep- 
set lattices and time-stained walls, half hidden by mantling ivy, 
stood dark and undefined in the deepening twilight-^except when 
the ruddy glow of fire and candle-light, streaming through a 
lower window, lit up its heavy frame-work* and the glossy leaves 
of an eml)owering bay-tree, and the grass-plot beneath, and the* 
whole side of the jasmine-covered porch. Frank's gaze, as it 
wandered over the peaceful dwelling, rested a moment on that 
illumined window and the scene within. There, by the wide 
hospitable hearth, where the cheerful wood fire was beaiied so un - 
sparingly, sat his venerable grey-haired father, shading his eyes 
with bis uplifted hand as he bent over 

'' The big Ha* Bible, ance his father's pride/' 

And there, just opposite to her brother, on whom his eyes were 
fixed with reverential earnestness, sat Aunl Amy, with her placid 
face and ever busy fingers, in which the bright kifilling-needlcs 
glanced and sparkled as she plied them with lightning quickness. 
And there stood the round oak table, covered with a snow-white 
cloth and half spread for supper by a ''neat-handed Phillis,*' 
whose mild soft eyes turned ever and anon with a look of loving 
reverence towards the venerable-pair, as she moved to and n*o 
with quiet handiness in her ^'service of love." No mercenary 
handniaid was she; the grateful orphan niece I the homely-featurvd 
bat sweet-tempered Mary Lovel, whose service was the hearts 
payment for benefits otherwise unpayable. ^'Oh that Fanny were 
like her I No wiser, nor no prettier; then bow happy we might 
have been together!" was the half -uttered aspiration of the 
watcher without, as he followed with his eyes the housewifery 
preparations of '* Cousin Mary.*' ^'How father and aunt and 
Hary would have loved her like a child and a sister ! But that \s 
all over now." And with the deepest sigll his young heart had 
ever heaved, Frank turned into the dark shadow of the porch, and 
in another moment made one of the family group at that homely 
supper table. 

Still, when the extensive business of the large grazing farm 

took him farther afield to various market towns, and from tinii* 

to time even to the great city, he never failed to bring back, as 

Vol. I, » . 
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in past days, some little ofifering, sailed to the taste of the urn 
grateful one, with a delicacy of choice scarcely to be expected 
from one to whom some scented coxcomb of the privileged class 
would have deemed it the height of absurdity to apply any epi- 
thet more honourable than that of " clodpole,*' comfortad)ly nn* 
conscious of the glorious truth, that ' 

/ *' Worth makes the man, the want of it the fellow^ 

The rest is nought but leather and prunella." 

On one of his latest returns, after the absence of a week spent 
in the great city (during which interval he had chewed " the cud 
of many bitter fancies"), his handsome and expressive face 
brightened over with irrepressible gladness, as on entering th.> 
little gate of Mark Fairfield's garden, the first object'that met his 
eyes was her on whom his thoughts had dwelt so uneasily of 
late, seated quietly at work in the old yew-tree porch^ looking 
(his heart whispered) more like his ** own little Fan*' than he had 
seen her look for many a long day^ And when, at the unexpecl^ 
ed sound of his voice, her face, too, beamed bristly with a glow 
of pleasure not to be mistaken, and starting up, she ran to meet 
him, with the joyful exclamation of ** Dear Frank! " his manly 
nature was for a moment subdued to a degree of weakness that 
did it no discredit, and looking at her (as he held her frona him) 
through the glistening moisture that had gathered in his eyes, he 
said, in a voice far different from its firm natural tone—*' Then 
you are glad to see nre, Fanny ?" 

Those were happy moments ! full of an inexpressible sweet- 
ness. With scarcely a word spoken, those two young hearts in 
an instant understood each other, and oh I the incoherent ottt> 
pouring of confession' and sorrow, and assurances and forgive- 
nesses, that were interchanged in the uncounted moments that 
followed. '' And now, Fan V* said her lover (the old fond dintt* 
nutive resumed with the old fbnd familiar feeling),/' And now. 
Fan ! I have brought you here a little present, that I am almost 
sure you will like; for it is just in your own way,** and he pro- 
duced a neatly-bourtd volume of Bloomfleld-s "Farmer's Boy.*' 
** And do you kno*^,'* he continued, when the w^Kchosen gin 
had been liccepted and admired* in a way that repaid him for past 
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Hnonths of misery* ^*l don*t know but what I shall turn poet 
myself in lime, I'm so taken with that story; —that's no story 
either, but only truth and nature) and that's the reason it pleases 
me 80 welli i Ve a notion.'' Frank spoke unconscious of the 
seif-eulogium, but Fanny's hearty with the quickness of female 
sensibility, caught the full inference of those careless words, and 
wanned towards the speaker with a glow of affectionate respect 
for his noble simplicity of mind and purity of feeling. 

A short spell of sunshine, a halcyon calm» succeeded this un- 
premeditated explanation ;— and all was love and confidence on 
one side, and grateful affection and unreserve on the other. And 
though Frank, in his revived security (born of happiness)^ asked 
nothing — ^required nothing more than this, Fanny, anticipating 
his wishes for the future, laid down for herself a system of the 
most unexceptionable prudence, against the return of the family 
to Lascelles Court should again place her in circumstances that 
might cause him uneasiness. And now, casting away all doubts 
and misgivings, in the fulness'of re-established confidence, Frank 
applied to his indulgent father for the consent he felt so sure of; 
that it was a painful surprise to him, when the old man, contract- 
ing his brow, with a severity of expression littJe characteristic of 
his natural aspect, said, " Dost thee know what thee art about, 
boy? Dost thee know what ttiee wouldst have? Wouldst have 
a fine madam for thy wife, that would be afraid of soiling her 
clippers if she did but step across the yard to serve the poultry ; 
and would sit all day at her nonsense books and her fiUagree 
work, instead of minding the house and all the concerns, as thy 
poor mother minded 'em, Frank? (a good wife she was tp me, 
God bless her 1]— and would turn up her nose at thy poor father 
and aant, and all the old-fashioned ways of the Grange, because 
we haven*t learnt to ape our betters, forsooth, and live above our 
stations? No, no, Frank! Let them keep h^ that's spoilUier, 
I say. Aiid a mortal pity it is they ha^se spoilt her ; for there 
wam*t a lass in the parish I could have fancied better for thy 
wife and to sit in thy poor mother's place, Frank, than Mark 
Fairfield's daughter, tho' thee'd'st take her without a penny in 
her placket, or a smock to her back* But it 's no good talking 
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now. Let Ihem kecfp her that's spoilt her. She won't do for the 
Grange.*' 

But Frank pleaded his cause, or rather that of the offending 
Fanny, so earnestly and so well, and aunt Anry'(ihe most doting 
of aunts—the most tenders-hearted and compassionate of ancient 
spinsters] seconded his pleading so ably, pledging herself so ge^ 
nerously for the housewifery capabilities and teachable disposi- 
tion of her favourite Fanny, that, little by little, (he artificial frost- 
work of the farmer's heart was melted, and at last he yielded to 
the conibined attack —though with a boding shake of (he head, 
and on conditions that the proposed union should be deferred for 
a full twelvemonth, till time should prove-'Was the old man's 
not unreasonable slipiilation— "whether Fan was quite come to 
her senses again, and like to keep 'em.'* 

And Fanny, with whom, "nothing loath," her lover now 
Sealed this long understood engagement, passed many days at 
the Grange, and soon "won golden opinions,", not less by the 
sweetness of her endearing manners and respectful attentions to 
the venerable couple, than by her teachable readiness and real 
helpfulness in all household matters. And, on the last morning 
of her latest visit, as the farmer spread his brown bread at break- 
fast with butter of Fanny's making (cousin Mary could have 
made no better, herself was the first to own), he looked at his son 
with a nod and smileof most satisfactory significance, and ,^^ pinching 
(he blushing cheek of his future daughter-in-law as she sat beside 
him, said, "She'll do yet, Frank— they haa'nt quite spoilt her." 

" The course of true love never did run smooth ;" and that of 
our village lovers was soon troubled by the return of the family, 
followed by an unusual train of guests, to Lascelles Court, and 
Fanny was again drawn into the "charmed circle"— drawn tbi* 
(her, indeed, under her present circumstances, and with her pre- 
sent fcel'ngs, morefk*om a sense of grateful duty to her patroness 
than in compliance with her own inclinations. Lady Gertrude, 
who had been for some time indisposed, was now wholly con- 
fined to the house, and laid claim to Fanny's almost consUant at- 
tendance; and Frank — too generous, too confiding Frank — was 
not the man to exact from her he loved, and now entirely trust- 
ed, an ungrateful return for the favours of her benefactress* 
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' Frank was called to a different p«rt of tbe cotttllry. He had 
been six weeks absent. Six weeks of tedious endurance they 
had proved to him — To Fanny !— could some warning yoice have 
foretold to her how she would spend the interval^ she would have 
turned from the augury indignantly or in scorn. But tbe net 
was spread and the silly bird entangled, uncons^ous even of 
danger. Before Frank's departure, she had begun sitting for 
her portrait to Mr. Delisle, a young arlist patronized by Lady 
Gertrude, and^ as only a few of the most favoured guests (Lord 
Henry Feltham of course incloded) were admitted to the studio, 
time and opportunity were in abundance at his command, for 
the advancement of a speculation, which- had been suggested to 
his enterprising spirit by a communication of Lady Gertrude's, 
of the brilliant advantages to be anticipated from her continued 
patronage. 

Now Mr. Detisle was not only attracted by Fanny's beauty, 
but, with the quick, and excursive, and comprehensive eye of 
^renins, took in at a glance the whole range of contingences 
which might combine to make that beauty a proQtable as well as 
pleasing acquisition to a "rising artist." The speculation was 
decidedly a good one, and Mr. Del isle was decided. From the 
fbregoing summary, it. might be natural to infer that the gentle- 
man in question was one of little or no principle. But that in- 
ference would be equally erroneous and unjust: Mr. Delisle had 
principles the most decided and characteristic ; and those the 
very worst that can be conceived to govern tbe heart and mind, 
from which the fear of God and the moral sense of vice and virtue 
had been long ago cast out as burthensome and inconvenient. 
His t>crsonal appearance, with all its pictorial accessaries of 
costume jOid attitude, was strikingly Byronian. Can wer say 
more in its flavour? He accompanied " poetic pearls" of his own 
stringing with melodies of his own composing on the Spanish 
guitar, successfully enough to witch unscientific ears, and exhi* 
bit bimself under the most picturesque of all possible circum- 
stances. His language was poetry !— His ^ice music !— His name 
romantic I -^Algernon Delisle I Somebody told an absurd story of 
having seen a certificate signed by him with the less euphonious 
compound— -Anthony Styles— but that malicious calumny only 

9. 
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afforded him an occasion ofibmbodying Ibe *^ beautiful scorn" of 
the Byronian smile, in itvhich be was eminently successful. 

But for the preservative circumstances of bor situation, en-* 
gcigcd affections, and plighted troth, it is probable that Fanny's 
heart, ever too apt to follow the lead of wild Are imagination and 
romantic far^, would have yielded itself an easy conquest to the 
first advances of one who united in himself so many and varied 
powers of captivation:— and as it was, secure in the conscious' 
ncss of ber engagement, she felt gratitude proportioned to her 
admiration, for the passionate adoration professed for her by one 
so much her superior, that his liberal ofler of heart, hand, and 
fortunes, was, in her modest self-estimation, no less a sacriflce, 
than "All for love, and the world well lost.*' She was grateful 
accordingly — and grieved — and flattered— and excited — and al- 
together more engrossed by Mr. Delisle and his unfortunate pas- 
sion than might have been quite agreeable to Frank, had these 
proceedings been known to him. But with her own conscience 
she was perfectly at peace. £he had modestly but decidedly de- 
clined Mr. Delisle*s proposals, even intimating to him, though in 
no very precise terms, the circumstance of her prc-engagement« 
What more could be required of her? He was devoted and de- 
spairing — she compassionate, but inflexible — Lady Gertrude dis« 
pleased and disconcerted, for Delisle had providently secured her 
kilerest and approbation before he declared himself to Fanny ; 
and the latter, when remonstrated with by her ladyship on her 
capricious folly in rejecting proposals so every way advantageous, 
murmured out some confused and unsatisfactory excuse, but 
shrank, with, inexcusable weakness-^and from motives that 
would ill have borne analysis — ^from explaining all by a frank 
slat4ifnent of her long-plighted engagement. But for this disin- 
genuous timidity, it is but justice to suppose that the Lady Ger- 
trude would not have continued to favour the views of Delisle, 
which, as it was, she took every opportunity of furthering ; and 
no possible circumstances could have fallen in with those views 
more felicitously than tie long and frequently private interviews 
iifforded by Fanny's sittings for her portrait. Lady Gertrude 
^>hispered to a few of the friends most in her confldence some- 
thing of her plans for the establishment of her yomg favourite. 
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Stgnificant smiles and hints were condescendingly bestowed oit 
the pretty Fanny ; who was too simple— too timid and abashed— 
to undeceive the smilers; but she was more than abashed-^ 
rrightened and conscience-stricken — when Lord Henry Feltham, 
who assisted now and then with discreet tact at intervals of Ihe 
long morning sittings, whispered something of his intention to sit 
for his own portrait to Dclisle,when ''the fortunate fellow should 
have secured permanent possession of his present lovely model/' 
The bold freedom of his lordship's speech, and the look with 
which it was accompanied, startled her into sudden and painful 
ronsciousuess. Did it rouse her to immediate action ? To stop 
—to turn — to fly — while it was yet time? That moment was the 
crisis of her fate, and at such moments no human being is for> 
Miken by his good angel or by the indwelling monitor of his own 
heart, while he yet lingers and listens to the commissioned 
prompter, and to '' the still small voice." Did Fanny pause^ and 
listen, and obey ? Fly from the Tempter, or defy him, trusting 
in her own &trei\gth?. Alas ! alas ! 

A late September evening had shut in dark and dreary as the 
coach in which Frank had taken his place wound down the last 
bill in its approach lo Holywell, through which lay its route to 
the next post town. Light after light sparkled out from the low 
dwellings of the straggling street, and from those more irregu^ 
iarly scattered among the gardens and orchards of the sloping 
upland beyond. But Frank's eye glanced over all to one familiar 
spot, when, from the lattice of a poor cottage rather apart from 
ihe rest, beamed a few small rays that had been to him as an 
evening star, from boyhood to that hour, and now sent a thrill of 
gladness through his heart, as he flrst descried the well-known 
beacon twinkling through the thin autumnal foliage of an inter* 
vening pear-tree. * * « * » 

By that hour, on the evening of the ensuing day, Frank Lovel* 
having made some hasty arrangements with his father, was al- 
ready many miles on his way back to the place he had left so 
lately, little anticipating that he should revisit it so soon^ and 
for no limited period. 

And we, too, reader, will take our leave of Holywell and its 
iHihabitants for a three years* interval, during which, tiipe. 
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chance, and change have wrought, unceasingly, the fated work, 
whose consummation and their end must be coeval. Lascelles 
Court is again deserted. Its noble owners are voyaging toward 
the 'Mand of the Orange and Myrtle/' Mr. Lascelles having been 
thrown out at the last election, and Philhellenism being the 
latest and most enthusiastically assumed of Lady Gertrude's moral 
phases. 

There is light on the hearths and smoke Orom the chimneys of 
die Grange and of Mark Fairfield's cottage ; and all looks as it 
was wont about both habitations. But there is change within. 
The old farmer's seat is vacant, and ** his place on earth knoweth 
him no more;'* and no living soul of the name of Fairfield now 
dwells beneath their cottage thatch, nor in the village or neigh- 
bourhood, where, firom father to son, for many generations, they 
had earned their bread honestly by the sweat of their brow— 
and lived and died *'in good repute with all men." What! all 
gone in so short spacet^yonth and age— parent and child— so 
soon gathered together in that last resting-place, where 

** The rude forefothers of the hamlet sleep?" 

Nay, but one heap— one grassy mound has been added to the 
nameless graves of the Fairfields since we visited that church- 
yard. There, on that headstone flronting them, beneath the obi- 
luary of his long-deceased partner, is engraved the honoured 
name of Matthew Lovel. But where are they— the husband and 
wife, still hale and vigorous in autumnal strength? Those 
hopeful comely boys, fast springing into manhood ? and that 
Mr gin, the flower of the flock?— Alas I for her sake, parents and 
brothers are wanderers (self-exiled) in a far land beyond thai 
seas, where no tongue may inflict shame and anguish by pro^^ 
nouncing the name they once loved so dearly. Fanny Fairfielfl 
is a wife :— But not the wife of Frank Lovell. A wife :— not hd 
noured and honourable, but sinned against and sinning.— Ml 
serable I fallen I degraded I lost. Ah ! not lost for ever. 

We will not follow her through the sickening detail of circui 
stances that led to her union with Delisle, at no long period i 
ler the death of her grandmother, and her abrupt parting wil 
Frank ; sufflee it, that in an evil hour, overborne and ov< 
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ftuaded, infatuated, and fatally deceived, as much respecting the 
true state of her own feelings as the character of her new ad- 
mirer^ she became the wife of Delisle, and removed with him to 
London* For a time her parents continued to receive fk'oro her 
occasional letters, now and then accompanied by such tokens of 
her loving remembrance, in the shape of small presents, as ''it 
was in her power,*' she intimated, to send them. But of her 
husband, and of his circumstances, even from the first, she made 
brief and infrequent mention, and at last even those slight notices 
were discontinued, and her letters contained little else but assur- 
ances, more and mere tender and aflTecting, of the love she bore 
to her dear parents, and brothers, "and every body— every thing 
about dear, dear Holywell I" So concluded, for the most part, 
the few letters received by the Fairflelds from their daughter in 
the second year of her ill-omened marriage ; and so ended the 
very last that ever reached them (toward the close of that year), 
with the addition of a few words obliterated by the pen, not so 
completely but that the keen eye of anxious affection made them 
out to be — "Oh ! that I had never left it." Once or twice Dame 
Fairfield had ^'rnade bold" to apply to "my lady" during her 
now "few and far between" visits to the Court, for intellfgenceof 
her child ; but, except on the first occasion, a few months after 
Fanny's marriage, her ladyship returned no satisfactory answer 
to the poor mother's humbly anxious enquiries; and at last inti- 
mated to her, though not with unfeeling carelessness of inflicting 
pain, that she was not now, nor had been for some time past, in 
habits of communication with her former favourite, "whose mis- 
conduct," she grieved to say it, "had made it quite impossible 
that she should continue to notice her." She did not add— she 
did not acknowledge to herself, that soon after Fanny's marriage 
other objects had begun to engross her thoughts and monopolize 
her interest; nor was she sensible (to do her justice) that this ca- 
pricious transfer of her favour, by disappointing the expectations 
of the unprincipled Del isle, had subjected his unoffending wife 
to the most brutal treatment, and mainly contributed to throw 
her into the arms of the destroyer, in the desperation of outraged 
feelings, and under that cruel sense of abandonment so peculi- 
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«rly o|3&n to ihfe soothing influence of sincere or insidious syin*> 
pathy. 

Frank Lovel never spoke of Fanny ; nor was her name ever 
breathed in his hearing by Aunt Amy or Mary, though it ^till 
lived in their pure and womanly hearts, and was often recalled^ 
with tenderly compassionate mention, in their quiet Communings 
with each other. 

Frank made no alteration in the family arrangements when the 
death of his father left him sole master of the Grrange. Aunt Atny 
continued to preside over the peaceful hdusetiold> and though 
Mary, when the fhneral was over, intimated her sense of the un- 
illness that she should live on a burden on her cousin, and her 
intention of seeking some decent service, there needed no vehe- 
fnent urging to dissuade her from her purpose. 

** ]>ear Mary ! don't leave us,'* said Frank. *^ We should miss 
you more than ever now father is gone. For his sake, stay with 
us, Cousin Mary I" And those few simple words of entreaty, and 
the look of brotherly love and kind pressure of the hand that en- 
forced them, fixed Mary's fate at the Grange for as long as her 
continuance there should be so cordially and afltectionateiy de- 
sired. And time made no change in her cousin's disposition to- 
wards her, except, perhaps, to make him more and more sen- 
sible how necessary to his comfort she had become; how painfhl 
it would be to part with one whose unobtrusive sympathy with 
his " silent sorrow,'* and womanly tenderness of pity towards its 
erring and unhappy causer, endeared her to him even more than 
the bond of kindred and life-long eiperience of her worth and 
her affection. 

. An accidental circumstance suddenly gave a tongue and Ian* 
guage to these suppressed feelings ; and thereafter Frank found 
comfort and relief in unreserved communication with the geotlO' 
hearted and right-minded Mary. He sat reading one day by the 
winter hearth, in his father's accustomed seat, at the back of 
which stood a high folding screen, placed there to intercept the 
draughts from the many doors opening into the spadous old-fa- 
shioned room. Behind the screen, unobservant whom it sbeN 
tered, entered through a back passage from the dairy, Mary and 
a young woman of the village, with a replenished butter-ba^k^t^ 
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IJse coDversatJOD they were cootinuingr would baye passed an-' 
heeded by Frank, bad not his attention been suddenly arrested 
t>y the sound of a too-familiaor name, coiipled> by the flippant ut* 
terer, with an opprobrious epithet that sent. the warm blood 
mantling over cheek and brow of the unconscious listener, who, 
all unseen as he was, shrunk back into himself,. and buried his 
face in his hands as if to hide the agony of that reflected shame. 
But very soou the bitterness of that sudden passion gave way to 
Mler and softer feelings; to the soothing sweetness of an* 
other voice, pleading, like Pity*s self, for merciful judgmeDl and 
Christian charity. 

<< Oh Susan! Susan! do not judge her so harshly,*' urged the 
lender-hearted Mary Lovel. — ** We do not know ail ^ we can* 
not tell how she was tempted ; nor bow the angels in Heaven 
—God's holy angels ! may even yet rejoice over her, a repentant 
sinner.*' 

That mild rebuke made little impnession on the unfeeling girl 
to whom it was spoken, who replied only by at scornful laugh as 
she hastened off with her market^Msket* Rut: it sank into the 
very hesrt of that other unsuspected hearer; and as Mary started 
back, frightened and confbsed at discovering him in his lurking^ 
place, he rose up, and, gently detaining her, printed a. brother's 
Idsa upon her htofw, and said, ia a low voice apd with glistening 

eyes: — 
*^GoA Mess you fop those sweet wotds. Cousin Mary ! and--/ 

bless you." 
Was Mary doubly Jilessed? 

Toward the end of the winter^ the eflrlier- pact of which bad 

been mavked by this little oociurreRce^ the aflSaHf s of hks. largo 

grazing concern made it necessary fbr Frank to pay oue of tUqse 

vi^ts t0 the capital, ftem which he now shvaii)c with. painfUiI re-f 

liietiauce> and short^aed to the utmoslr^Jievec, during his com** 

pelled sojourn in the City, venHuring to the theaties, or any plaee 

of pid^lic resort, or evea beyond the beat of his. comraeceial deal-^ 

logs, in the sickenkig dread oC some enco«iitttr> that: might carry 

to bis heart conviction even more appalling tttao^ilSipri^etit cir-* 

takit7 0fthek>s*stat&of onesodeartohitnii^lierdwysof iuM^ 

^ence. '■ - ' •■ ^ -. . . ^ - .^-i • ■ * 
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On this partfcular occasion he had harried over his business 
with a most unbusiness-like impatience^and by so doing brought 
it so near to a conclusion^ that on the next day but one he hoped 
to be on his road homeward. But besides the remainder of his 
worldly transactions, he had yet an errand of mercy to perforin 
before his departure ; to visit, for the last time, a poor wretch un- 
der sentence of transportation in the gaol of Newgate. More 
than once during his present sojourn in the City, he had sought 
the cell of the condemned, once an honest countryman of his na- 
tive village, and now, he trusted, sincerely penitent, though a 
convicted felon. Frank had promised the unhappy man to see 
him once again before he left London, and in fulfllment of that 
promise he bent his steps towards the prison. In the course of 
his former visits he had formed some acquaintance with one of 
the principal turnkeys, of whose humane character the prisoner 
had spoken with gratefUl feeling, and Frank was indebted' to him 
for much personal civility and interesting information respecting 
the interior arrangements of the gaol, as well as for many curious 
details and anecdotes of its ever-shifting population. 

Among its present inmates, Evans had alluded in particular to 
an unhappy man awaiting his trial for forgery, but not likely to 
live till the assize. 

*/ He is dying, sir — dying in that cell"— said the turnkey, 
pointing to a door they were passing at the moment — ** and, 
ttsed as I am to things of this nature, my blood runs cold when 
I hear the language of that God-forsaken man. None but a 
wretch God-forsaken could outrage as he do§s a poor heartbroken 
M'eature, his miserable wife, the only living thing that cleaves to 
him in his disgrace and virretchedness. Hark !*' he hastily inter- 
rupted, laying his hand on Frank's arm as they stopped a moment 
near the door in question* '' Hark, sir Ir--you may hear her sobs 
and his vile curses— and that t — the scoundrel I that, was a das- 
tard blow."— Wait a moment, sir, while.I step in and interfere, or 
the villain will murder her.'* And, taking a key fk'om the bunch 
he carried, the kind-hearted man hastily unlocked the door and 
entered to interpose his merciful authority. From the passage 
where he awaited his guide, Frank could see the interior of the 
e«ll and the figure of iMf wretched inmate, tall and gaunt as 9^ 
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skeleton, seated on his pallet bed, beside which knelt a woman, 
whose face was hidden on the coverlet, while dtep sobs burst 
from a bosom, the heavings of which seemed to convulse every 
nerve of her slight attenuated ftame. Her arms were flung for- 
ward on the bed, the long, thin, sickly-looking hands elapsed to- 
gether, and a mass of soft brown hair, burnished with paly gold, 
from which a ruffian hand had torn off the covering, fell over 
and about the unhappy creature and almost to the ground (as she 
knelt) in rich luxuriance, the more striking from the contrasting 
wretchedness of her general appearance, and of the old black 
cloak in which her figure was enveloped. Frank's heart thrilled 
within him at sight of those bright tresses ; for they brought to 
his remembrance one whose fate might be as wretched as that of 
the unfortunate he now compassionated. But the tender emotion 
quickly changed to indignant feeling, as, scowling savagely at the 
prostrate creature, her brutal husband flung ft'om him one of 
those scattered tresses that had fallen on his knee, exclaiming^ 
with a coarse and horrid imprecation : — 

**Sell these— these would fetch something; ^more than they 
are worth — more than these noble earnings of your *konest in- 
duttry,' as you call them." And he dashed down on the floor a 
few shillings from his clenched fist. ** Your virtuous earnings, 
forsooth ! Where was your virtue when you took yourself off 
with that paltry scoundrel of a lord — because you could not l>ear 
to live a life of* guilty deception* truly I — You might have lived 
what life you pleased, so it had been profitable to me — what else 
did I marry you for ? And what care I for your repentance, as 
you call it? And if you chose to find me out in this cursed place 
(where I should not have been but for you), what good do you 
me with your whimpering and these paltry alms?— You might 
help me noWj if you would'*— muttered the wretch, after a mo- 
ment's pause, dropping his voice and turning away his face as 
he spoke; but Evans, unable longer to restrain his honest in- 
dignation, roughly silenced him, and, picking up the unhappy 
woman's bonnet from the floor where it lay trampled underfoot 
by her vile partner, he gently raised her from her kneeling posture, 
and, wrapping roiind her the old rusty blaek silk cloak, that had 
half fallen from her shoulders, soothed and encouraged her in a 
Vol. h 10 
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voice of kindly feeliag, as he assisted ber trembling hands to 
And the comlf that had fastened up her disheyelled hair, and to 
gather it up, under the bonnet, which she dragged down over 
her fiice, and tied, or rather knotted together, with fingers al- 
most unequal to the task. And yet, again, as her humane con- 
ductor led her out, she turned towards her tyrant, and would 
hare spoken ; but, before she could articulate a word, his fury i 
burst forth in a (tesh torrent of blasphemous imprecation, and 
Evans, hurrying her fk'om the cell, hastily secured it, while the 
poor creature cowered shuddering within herself, her head droop- 
ing low upon her bosom ; and accompanying her to the entrance- 
door of the fertber passage, fastened it after he had seen her 
safety through, with an injunction to stop and " have something** to 
recover her in his good woman's room as she passed it, and re- 
turned to Frank, full of apologies (little required by him to whom 
they were ofliered) for having detained him so long an involun- 
tary witness to a scene so revolting. 

''But, indeed, sir I'* continued the turnkey, ''my heart bleeds 
for that poor creature; an erring one she has been, I believe; 
but a true penitent she is, if ever there was one, since she who 
kneeled and kissed the Saviour's feet. It would go to your heart 
to hear her begging forgiveness of that wretch, and receiving 
back curses from his brutal lips, because he cannot drive her to 
sinful courses to supply his selflsh cravings. She works day and 
night at her needle, and all her poor earnings she brings him, as 
you saw— keeping scarce enough to save her from starving; for 
she is wasted to a skeleton by v^nt as well as sickness ; and when 
my good woman has given her a morsel in our little room, iu 
her vray out of the gaol, she has eaten with a famished eagerness 
that showed how she had pinched herself of every thing. But it 
cannot last long; the doctor says her husband is in the last stage 
. of a C4)nsumption, and in a few days he will be moved into the 
infirmary, where it will not be in his power to abuse her, as he 
does in that solitary cell." 

Frank fiett too deeply interested by what he had heard and wit- 
nessed that day not to enquire for the unfortunate woman on 
his subsequent visits to the prison. But on this last occasion h's 
enquiries were forestalled by the appearance of the desolate crca- 
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hire herself, torning from the gaol, as he approached it, with 
slow and feeble steps ; her head bowed down upon her bosom, 
and the old straw bonnet dragged so far over her Hice as to con- 
ceal it entirely from Frank's cooipassionately earnest gaze, 
though she passed him so close that his ear distinguished a gasp- 
ing sob. 'Mt is all over, sir!" said Evans, who stood looking 
after the unhappy woman. That man is gone to his aceouiU^ 
that miserable man ! Would you believe it, sir, almost his last 
act waiS an attempt to strike her, after his speech failed , and he 
could curse no longer, as she knelt by his bed with uptirted 
hands — praying for one wdrd — one sign of pardon. - She is gone 
away br«kcn-hearted to her poor comfortless hole of a room, but 
my good woman won't forget her, I reckon, no more than my- 
self; and her time in this world won't be long> poor soul ! That 
hollow cough ofhers and thie red spot upon her cheek are death- 
tokens, d doubt.'* After a few more words relating to the unfor- 
tunate creature, for whom his compassion had been so strougiy 
excited, Frank placed a trifle for her use in the hands of the hu- 
mane turnkey, and passed on to the more immediate object of 
his visit. That concluded —his last farewell spoken to the de- 
parting exile — the last prayer said with him — the last messages 
received, as sacred trusts, for his afflicted relatives, Frank Lovell 
(urncd away from those gloomy walls in silent and sad abstract 
tion, and proceeded to execute what yet remained unconeluded 
^f his business in the City. 

The short winter day was drawing to a close, when, after a 
weary round,' lie bent his steps over London Bridge towards i\u( 
temporary home be hoped so soon to quit, for that with whicfi 
all thoughts of comfort, peace, and social enjoyment were con* 
netted in his bosom . The anticipation quickened his pace, we«iry 
as he was, and he had nearly crossed the bridge when his atten- 
tion was suddenly arrested by the appearance of a fentalc leaning, 
in a half-sitting attitude, against the parapet of one of the side 
niches. Her figure was huddled up and closely shrouded in an 
old black cloak, the large hood of which was drawn over her 
bonnet, as, with head declined upon her bosom, she sat immov- 
able as stone. Frank stopped and gazed. He could not be mis- 
laken. The bowed form— the dress so similar-— and that real m 
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the old cloak. It was assuredly the same unhappy creature foi* 
whom so much compassionate interest had recently been awakened 
in his heart. And what could be her business, her purpose, at 
such a place, at such an hour? Frank shuddered as the question 
suggested itself, and instinctively he drew nearer to the miser- 
able object of his humane solicitude. 

But she remained perfectly unobservant of his approach ;and he 
stopped again, silently gazing on her still motionless form. Aftcfr 
a few moments a deep sigh, almost a groan^ burst from her bo- 
som ; and, stretching out her clasped hands^ upraised as if in 
prayer, she rose, and, turning toward the water, dragged herself 
upon the wall against which she had been leaning. Franii stepped 
close to her, still unnoticed. Her senses were closed to all oat^- 
ward sight and sound, as she knelt now on the extreme edge of 
the parapet, looking down into the dark water beneath. A mo- 
ment yet, she crouched immovable, in the intensity of that down-^ 
ward gaze. The next, flinging her arms abroad with frantic 
gesture, a thrilling cry, ^* Lord have mercy I" broke fk'om her 
lips, and she would have plunged headlong but for thcU hand 
(the instrument of Providence), whose restraining grasp had been 
upon her garments trom the moment of her taking this fearfiiUy 
suspicious station. She had prayed for mercy in the agony of 
her despair, and the prayer was heard and granted in the firostra' 
tion of her guilty purpose. She was saved ; — saved from death 
eternal ; but, as it seemed, her days on earth were numbered and 
cut ofl", even in the act of interposing mercy. As Frank lifted her 
unresisting trom the wall, her head dropped heavily aside in total 
insensibility, and a dark stream trickled on the shoulder of her 
light-coloured dress, trom which the cloak had partly fallen. The 
wintry twilight was darkening into night, so that he could but 
just discern that fatal token — but he felt it also—a few drops 
warm upon*his hand, and a sick shudder came over him, for he 
knew that it was blood, and that it was oozing from the lips of 
his now senseless burden. He carried her a few paces, with yet 
uncertain purpose, and now eagerly accepted the proffered ser- 
vices of a few persons who had gathered about the spot, to call a 
coach from the nearest stand. By the time it drew up he had 
regained composure, and decided what to do. He knew not the 
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^lacc Of abode of the unhappy woman, but remembered that 
Evans bad alluded to it as ^wretched and comfortless, and among 
strangers. Directing the coachman to Newgate Street, he or*- 
da*ed him to stop within a ;|{iort distance of tbe prison, at a 
little shop, the proprletor|&^ which, an old widow and her 
widowed daughter, were known (o hkn as kind-hearted and re^ 
speclable, though poor and humble, and he remembered to have 
seen a bill of lodgings in their window. 

Sustaining the helpless creature as she lay- back^ still jsenseless, 
in a corner of the coach, he would have removed the bonnet to 
give her more air, but that her head pressed it heavily against the 
side of^he coach, and, fearing by the slightest motion to re-excite 
the hemorrhage, which bad apparently ceased, he contented 
himself with loosening the strings and with guarding her as 
much as possible from any sudden or jolting motion. He pressed 
his flilgfers to the wrist of the thin cold hand that lay lifeless on 
her lap. The pulse beat feebly, scarce perceptibly ; but it did 
beat, and as he ascertained the fact, l^s feelings gave utterance 
to a devoutly breathed *' Thank Godl" 

it seemed as if that fervent ejaculation had roused and recalled 
the flitting spirit. A slight but universal tremor agitated the 
wasted frame. Twice — thrice, she drew a long deep inspiration, 
and when Frank, observing these indications of returning con- 
sciousness, bent over the desolate creature, and spoke soothingly 
in a voice of compassionate gentleness, she gave a shuddering 
start, and, half lifting her head, essayed to speak. But the effort 
was too much for her feeble powers. She relapsed into her 
swoon; and Frank perceived, by the flashing lamp light, that 
large drops of blood were again falling from her lips. And it 
was now his turn to start and tremble with mo^ than compas- 
sionate emotion. 

The slight motion of her head had so changed i|9 position that 
the lower part of the face became visible, and flash after flash of 
the brilliant gas>-lights lit up this pallid face (so far as it was le- 
vealed) with ghastly distinctness. He gazed with a searching in- 
tenthess that seemed to eonce»itrate all sense and feeling in that 
deep scrutiny. Those features were not strange to him. And 
Yet-^^^' So white! so sbruakeni so drawn 1 It could not be,'^ 
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and he let fall the hand that had been instinctively raised Co re* 
move the overshadowing bonnet. But his anxiety was now.-fear' 
ftil impatience; his agitation almost incontroUable. He listened 
for her breathing, but his sense of hearing was impeded by the 
throbbing of his own arteries; and |||us, with a sudden conscious-* 
ness of the necessity of seff-command, by a strong eflfort he sub- 
dued himself to quietness, if not composure — to be prepared for 
— for whatever it was appointed him to encounter. 

It was well he did so. The coach stopped; the door was opened ; 
the step let down ; and the broad glare of light fell ftill upon his 
Insensible burden. He lifted her out with steady quiet caution, 
and, as he did so, the untied bonnet fell from her head. " There 
upon his shoulders lay that lifeless head; and he looked down 
upon the pale still face — (still as marble, and seemingly as cold) 
— ^looked down upon it fixedly and steadily. Doubt was no more : 
conjecture at an end : and with certainly came calmness and 
power. He neither started, faltered, nor exclaimed, but bore 
his charge into the house; explained, arranged, and directed all 
with prompt and perfect self-possession ; and yet the face he had 
looked upon— (he took but one fixed look)— was the face of her 
who had been his own Fanny Fairfield ! 

It was about the close of a mild pleasant afternoon of the 
second week in February, that a neat covered cart, drawn by a 
sleek strong-built old mare, and driven by a clean fresh-coloured 
carter, was seen advancing at a slow steady pace up the gradual 
ascent which struck across from the great London road to the 
Grange farm. At the door of the old house, just within its 
massy spacious porch, stood Aunt Amy and Mary, watching the 
advancing vehicle with eyes whose earnest gaze was dimmed by 
^gathering moistfire, as tender thoughts and recollections crowded 
into the minds of both, and a deep sense of contrasting circum- 
stances. As the last drew near, a rosy-cheeked damsel, who had 
been waiting behind her mistress, ran forward to set open the 
fore-court gate, and be ready with her services. But before 
Ralph, with a general nod of recognition and greeting, had 
given his final " Whoyi " and wheeled round the cart ( wbiclr 
opened behind ) to a convenient station, Frank's hand was on 
the door-handle, and, before the wheels stopped, he sprang <wt 



atrd ran forward to meet and retarn the aJfTectionate greeting 
(hat awaited him. Then, after a whispered word or two, he 
tamed again, followed by his Aunt and Mary, and, leaning inlo 
the cart, spoke in a low voice to the shame-struck creature, wh6, 
now that the moment was come for meeting under her debasing 
circumstances the virtuous friends of her days of innocence, 
shrunk back under the shelter that still hid her from their eyes, 
and almost groaned aloud in the anguish of her humiliation ^ 
" To the mountains, fall on me, and to the hills, cover me.'' 

" Fanny! my child,*' said kind Aunt Amy, pressing close up 
beside her nephew, and slipping in her hand to seek that of the 
shrinking invalid he was gently drawing forward with words of 
cheerful encouragement —"Fanny I my child — welcome home, 
my poor girl I Here are none but friends ; Mary and I ; your 
own old friends, Fanny ! "—and Mary^s hand had already found 
its way into the cart ; and, as the poor wanderer felt its warm 
pressure, and that of her aged friend, she clasped both to her 
bosom— and bowing down her head upon them, wept sweet and 
bitter tears. Then, calmed and relieved by the salutary.effusion, 
she resigned herself to Frank's sustaining arms, and, lifting her 
light wasted form from the mattress, he bore her under the 
shelter of his own roof; Aunt Amy walking beside, and still re- 
taining one poor thin hand in hers ; and Mary hastening for- 
ward to arrange the pillows in the large easy chair set ready by 
the screened hearth for her reception. It was not till she was 
comfortably settled in it that they took more than a cursory 
g-Iance of that face and form in which the ravages of sorrow, 
sickness, and remorse, had wrought such fearful alteration. 
Divested of her deep mourning bonnet and cloak, there she lay 
l^ack on the cushioned chair with a face white as the pillow that 
supported her head, but for a faint flush on either hollow cheeky 
and the blue tracei^ of the veins on the sunken temples and 
marble brow, over which no vagrant lock strayed from beneath 
the close borders of her widow's cap. And those pale half-trans- 
parent hands i what a tale of weakness and decay was in the 
powerless languor with which ihey had fallen into that listless 
'Tonn upon her lap ; their bloodless hue so strongly contrasted 
Sby the black gown on which they lay. Could that be Fanny 
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Fairfield ? For a moment the aunt and siece gazed on that help*- 
less fornix and in each other's face, as if in mutoal eojiairy ; 
vhile, exhausted by her recent agitation, she lay, as described, 
motionless and silent^ with her eyes shut, as if in sleep or 
swooning. But tears still trickled from beneath those closed 
lids ; and soon in some measure recovering herself, she looked 
slowly and timidly up into the kind faces that bent over her ; 
and, turning ft*om one to the other, whispered faintly, '' Ob, 
Aunt Amy I oh, Mary ! can you be so good to such a sinner? 
Fanny's days were numbered ; and of the brief account few 
remained to be told over when she was brought to the Grange. 
On the next Sabbath but one, when the congregation of Holyweti 
Church met together for afternoon service, a deeper hush— a more 
than wonted stillness pervaded the assembly. Serious and sad, 
or gravely thoughtful, was the expression of every face, except 
that of innocent childhood, full of eager curiosity or wondering j 
awe, and all eyes were turned to the centre of the middle aisle, 
where a bier, resting on trestles, supported a coffio^ covered by 
its long black flowing pall. In the Grange pew adjoining sat 
three persons habited in mournings The deep irrepressible sob 
of a young loving heart was heard at intervals from one of the two 
female mourners, and more than once she turned an anguished j 
eye toward that long, black, shapeless mass. The aged womaa, 
her companion, gazed on it oftener and more steadily, with a 
iaok of meek and placid sorrow, beseeming one who had ou 
lived all passionate but not all tender feeling. None saw the face 
of tlie third person— no, not .from the moment when he appeared 
first and alone of the few persons following the corpse— ^nor 
during the whole time of divine service, or of the affecting burial 
sei^ice in. chprch and at the grave— nor when, at the soleiOD 
words of '^ dust to dust," aiMi the sound of earth rattling on tbe 
coffin, Im shuddeved with a visible shudder— when all was over, 
he turned away and departed, in silence and alone, followed only 
by the solicitous looks and secret prayers of his two fellow* 
mourners^ 
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A]f6ifG all the beauties that graced the court of England in th(^ 
"warlike reign of Edward III., the fairest and most admired was 
Anna d'Arfet, the only child of an illustrious house^ and heiress 
of its extensive possessions. Up till tbeperiod of this young lady *i 
presentation at the court, she had mingled only with her own 
sex, with the exception of the venerable chaplain of the family, a 
good and intelligent monk, from whom Anna had received an 
education of so elevated a kind as almost to unfit her for mingling 
in the society of that rude and untaught time. Her beauty, too, 
was of that tender and refined cast which suited well with the 
culture and elegance of her mind, and made her seem, when 
transplanted amongst the sister beauties of Ihe courts like the lily, 
with its slender and graceful stem, beside the ruddy and hardy 
rose. 

The sensitive disposition of Anna d' Arfet had been fostered by 
the unhappy condition of her mother, who repined in secret over 
the conduct of a husband whom she deeply lovedt The Baron 
d* Arfet was a soldier^ one of the bravest of the many nobles who 
fought at Cressy and Poitiers ; but, whatever was his bravery in 
the field, his conduct in private life in the midst of his family 
was churlish and, to the last degree, discourteous; Deeply but 
uncomplainingly did the mother of Anna feel the inattention of 
her lord ; and, in the mind of the sympathising daughter^ a 
Btrong impression of dislike to the wars which caused this un> 
happiness found naturally a places She would have been con*- 
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lent to have spent her life, apart from the world, in soothing irt 
retirement the griefs of her gentle parent, but the commands of 
the baron forced the baroness and herself to make their appear- 
ance at the court. This took place on the occasion of the triumphal 
return of the Black Prince ftom his foreign wars, with King John 
of France a captive in his train. 

After a residence at court for some months, the stern nature of 
Ihe baron began to make its appearance, and to cause his wife 
and daughter to long for the so]litude of Gaulle d*Arfet. Anna's 
beauty had attracted many suitors, who, almost unavoidably, 
were of the same character with her father. The rough manners 
of these warlike spirits were not, it may be imagined, likely to 
engage the heart of the timid and sensitive Anna ; and an event 
also occurred, which left her without a heart to bestow on any 
of the noble companions of her sire. The Bsiron of Berkley was 
the suitor whose pretensions the father of Anna encouraged ; but 
of all others he was the most disagreeable to her. He had the 
reputation of b^g a successful but cruel soldier abroad, and the 
dungeons of his castle at home, on the shores of the Severn, had, 
it was reported, been the scene of many a barbarous deed. In 
those tiwes. ef feudal despotism, the world in general treated 
lightly. such insinuations; but Annad*Arfet never looked on the 
stern and even savage lineaments of her suitor's countenance, 
"without reading there the impress of blood and cruelty. Thus, 
though she dared not to disobey her father's injunction to receive 
the addresses of Berkley with respect, her heart revoIt<!d from 
the thought of an union with one whose character she abhorred. 
Her father easily observed Uiis dislike, wh|dl» in truth, she could 
not conceal, md commanded her to alter her deportment to him 
who was destined .to be her husband. The tears of his daugbtet 
made no impression on the stern d'Arfet,.aud miserable was the 
prospect that lay before Aona.t The Baron of Berkley himself 
was not slow to percei?pe her dislike to him; and, being of a na- 
ture equally impatient and .rugged, he resolved to prosecute his 
addresses no longer in the tedious manner which he had hither- 
to followed, and in which he had made so little progress towards 
the accomplishment of his object. Depending on her father's 
friendship for hiia, he laid a plan for carrying off Anna to Berk* 
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ley Castle, where he doubted not be would speedily find means 
to force ihe surrender of her hand. 

The plot was to a certain extent soccessful. In the garden of 
her father's mansion, Anna d*Arfet was seized by a small band 
of Berkley*s retainers, who placed her, in despite of her entreaties 
and cries, on horseback behind one of the party, and hurried her 
off to the spot where the contriver of the scheme awaited the re- 
sult. But before his victim could be placed in his hands, her 
cries for help, which her captors could not wholly suppress, 
reached the ears of those who were able and willing to residue 
her. A party of men-at-armSy belonging to the household of the 
kiugy were accidentally passing in the neighbourhood, under the 
command of a young knight, who, on hearing the voice of a fe- 
male, rode hastily up and commanded those who were forcing 
her away to halt. An attempt to cut him down was the only 
reply ffe'em the followers of Berkley ; but, avoiding their blows, 
the knight struck his chief assailant to (he earth. Being speedily 
joined by his companions, he easily rescued the fainting lady 
from the hands of her captors, who, after a hurHed resistance, 
fled, leaving one of their companions mortally wounded behind 
them. Soothing, by assurances of safety and protection, the 
agitated Anna, the knight placed her on his own paKrey, and, 
with the gentlest care, conducted her in the direction she pointed 
out as that of her home, from which indeed she had not yet been 
carried many' miles away. 

The youth who had thus delivered the Lady Anna d'Arfet was 
a son of the ancient family of Markham. He had entered the 
service of the Black Prince, and was distinguished as much for 
gallantry and courage as he was for yie elegance of his person 
and sweetness of his mannei;s. His gentle deportment made a 
strong impression on the mind of Anna, aitd not less was Robert 
Markham struck with (he extreme loveliness of her whom he 
had had the good fortune to rescue. In short, before reaching 
the mansion of d*Arfet, emotions were excited in the hearts of 
both with respect to each other, which time could never after- 
wards eradicate. 

The duration of Anna's ai>sence had not been so great as to 
alarm the family of d*Arfet ; but, when she arrived at her home. 
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and narrated the danger she had escaped through the gallantry 
of Markham, even the baron was sincere in his expressions of 
gratitude to Che brave deliverer. For a space of several months 
succeeding to this affair^ the visits of M arkham to tUe family of 
d'Arfet were permitted by the baron, who never conceived for an 
instant the possibility of a private gentleman daring to love the 
daughter of a house that had matched with princes. But love is 
no herald, and Markham and Anna loved each other deeply. The 
baron's first suspicion of this was suggested by the disappointed 
Berkley, who astonished the angry father still more by confessing 
himself to have been the author of the abduction of Anna. Berkr 
ley excused himself by representing the hopelessness of succeed- 
ing by any other method, and wrought upon d'Arfet^ not only to 
forgive what had been done, but procured also his consent to re- 
peat the attempt. Thus it chanced, that on the day in which 
Markham first dared to disclose his passion to the object of it. 
and heard from her lips a confession of its being returned, on 
that day was Anna d'Arfet a second time carried off from her 
father's house. 

It is impossible to describe the agony of Markham on learning 
from the baroness what had taken place. All search was io 
vain, as it may well be supposed, since the baron, who set on 
Ibot the inquiry, purposely diriected it to every quarter but that 
in which it might have been successful. For several days Mark- 
ham rushed from place to place with the restless impetuosity of a 
madman, and, after finding every endeavour fruitless, seemed 
about to sink into a condition of despair, f^om which be was only 
aroused by the recollection that the man still lived who had been 
wounded in Lhe former abduction. By Markham's own direc- 
tions this man had been conveye4 at the time to a place where 
care could be shown llo him, and the lover, out of a belief (bnt 
he was an ordinary robber, had at first pitied his condition, and 
then forgotten him. But now the idea occurred that both abduc- 
tions might be the work of one person — too probably a rival-^ 
and Markham fiew to discover, if possible, where the wounded 
man had been lodged. He learnt this without difficulty, and, on 
speeding to (he place, found the person whom he sought almost 
recovered from his wounds. The man had had time to reflect on 
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the errors of his past iife, and, being at the same time grateful to 
Markham for the care which had been taken of him, he was not 
nnwilling to communicate to the young lover every circumstance 
of the former attempt. On hearing the account, Markham was 
deeply moved, and becanie convinced that the Baron of Berkley 
was the author also of the second plot. Roger Penderell — for 
such was the name of the wounded man— confirmed this suspi- 
cion, by assuring him that Berkley would never cease his endea- 
vours till successful. Determined to allow nothing to remain 
untried for the relief of Anna, Mariham brought away Roger in 
his company, in hopes that he might be useful in any future en- 
terprise. Whether this expectation was to be realised or not, 
will be seen in the s^equel. 

Not many weeks had elapsed when a small sloop might have 
been seen, in the moonlight, riding at anchor in the month of the 
Severn. Ffom the shore it appeared like an indistinct speck of 
dark cloud, and a small party of men gazed on it firom a pro- 
montory on the cost, under shelter of which a little boat lay 
calmly on the glistening waters. These men were conversing 
with each other anxiously, and, ever and anon, when they turned 
their eyes from the speck on the waves, they directed them to a 
castle not far inland behind them, the turreted outline of which 
was seen distinctly against the clear horizon. 

In a few minutes, a voice from the landward was heard loudly 
calling for the boat. The party were instantly on the alert: 
some leapt into the boat and ^k to their oars, while the others 
drew their weapons, and darted forwards in the direction of the 
voice which hailed them. They had not advanced a step or two, 
when two persons made their appearance a short way off, one of 
them bearing in his arms what appeared, from the lifeless posir 
tion in which the head hung up<m his shoulder, to be the dead 
body of a lady. '* To the boat, friends, as you value your lives I 
They have discovered the escape, and are close behind us I" The 
men came up to the l>oat, but all stood aside till the speaker en* 
tered with his burden, after which they followed his example. 
'^Row, men, row," cried Markham, for it was he. The men 
bent to their oars, and in a few minutes were scudding lightly in 
the direction of the sloop, which became more and more visible 
Vol. I. 1^ 
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evenf^ moment in (be bright moonshine. .. Meanwhile, the deep 
baying of bloodhounds, that boomed over the waves from the 
shore, showed the narrow escape ^which the fugitives had made. 
But the little party, and particularly its commander, paid Jittle 
attention to the proceedings on l«id. ^ Annal" cried he, '^. speak 
to me ; all is well ! Tou are free t Oh,*' exclaimed he, in a 
tone of deep and agonised distress, *' the terror and agitation 
bave killed her I Some water, friends; she recovers!" And, 
indeed, in a few minutes Anna d*Arfet raised hav head, and be- 
came sensible of hefi situaHon ; .but, on finding herself alone 
amongst strangers, and all these men, is it to be wondered that 
the timid and gentlyTUurtured maiden hid her head, and clung 
again to the bosom of him whom she.lovedy who. had saved her 
from a fote worse than death ? It is impossible to describe the 
mingled feelings that agitated the bosom of Robert Markham, as 
he pressed to his breast her whom he had twice saved, and who 
was now his own for ever. At one moment his thoughts were 
all joy ; at another, fears for the fair, and fragile flower who, for 
his sake, had trusted herself to the mercy of the waves, were 
predominant in his mind. 

The instant that the parly reached the sloop, the anchor was 
weighed, and, with a gentle and favourable breeze, the vessel 
stood out to sea. It is. scarcely necessary, we believe, to say a 
word in explanation of the escape just described. Roger Fen- 
derell had, by Markham's directions, returned to the service of 
the Baron of Berkley, and not only found the Lady Anna d' Arfet 
in the baron's castle, but had the good fortune, as was men- 
tioned, to be appointed one of her keepers. The. lady had 
hitherto had^ fortitude to resist the menaces and seveirity of 
her keeper, but her mind and body would have speedily 
sunk in the struggle. She. clung rapturously to the hppe 
which Roger's presence held out to her, and we .hav^ seen 
how these hopes were fulfilled. Harkham bad, on his. part, 
employed all his means in providing a vessel for their escape, 
and had engaged a trusty band. of comrades to assist them in 
flying to a happier land. To ^the the -mind of ^er whom he 
knew to be the most delicate-n^nded of her sex, he had prevailed 
on a poor and humble friar to go on board the Jittle vessel, that 
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lie migbt be nnited t9 Anna, and gain a right to watch over and 
protect her for ever. 

The intention of Markham was to sail directly for the coast of 
France, with his small bark, which was not well calculated for a 
longer voyage. On the day succeeding to their escape^ they had 
made clear of the English shores, and Icktked forward to a speedy 
termination of their course* Bat the second night was cnlike 
the first. The clear light of the full moon was changed to a 
glooinr like the periodic darkness of the polar regions. In place 
of a soft and sighing breeze, a wild and iSaring wind shook the 
fragile timbers of the bark, and the sea no longer rocked the 
vessel gently on its bosom, but heaved it fearfully to and fro, till 
all knowledge of their position was lost by every man on board. 
Forseveral hours, the vessel drove here and there at the mercy 
of wind and wave. Markham struggled for along time to retain 
the guiding reins of the little bark, but at last gave up the task 
in despair. And what did the timid maiden, who was now his 
wife? Worn out by past distresses, she was* now perfectly 
helpless, . and could only cling to her sole protector, follow* 
ing him wherever he went, that they might meet, together at 
least, the fate which seemed every moment impending over their 
heads. - 

Ilay, though it calmed a little the fury of the tempest, brought 
no true consolation to the occupants of the vessel. They fbund 
themselves in the midst of an unknown sea, and none of them 
possessed skill enough to determine their situation. Many days 
and nights passed, and still their condition was the same — sea, 
boundless sea, on all sides. At length, on the twelfth morn, 
when the grey clouds steered slowly from the east before the 
dawning sun, the bark was found to be close upon land. Many 
times had their anxious eyes deceived them, but now their hopes 
were doomed to be fulfilled. As they approached nearer, the 
shore of what appeared to be an island was most distinctly seen, 
and unknown birds, of beautiful and variegated plumage, came 
from the land and careered around the masts'of the bark. Im- 
mense forests of trees appeared to clothe the island, as the tem- 
pest-tossed mariners neared its beautiful shores. 
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After a boat had been sent out to.explove, and brought back 
a favourable account, Harkham conveyed his pale and trenoibling 
wife on shore, and cheered her with the prospect of remaining 
on solid land till they could ascertain correctly their position. 
A party was left with the vessel, and those who had landed pro- 
ceeded to explore the interior of the country. An opening 
in the luxuriant woods, which was festooned with shrubs of 
the loveliest kind, presented to the wave-worn voyagers a most 
delightftil retreat ; and, under the shade of a venerable tree, 
red in colour as the'rose, Markham constructed a beautiful 
residence with the abundant materials around them. Here 
they abode for many days, making incursions into the woods ; 
and such was the influence of the delightful climate, and of 
the total absence of every cause that could disturb her peace 
and rest, that the cheek of Anna once more resumed the glow of 
health, and her step recovered its wonted elasticity. Many of 
the voyagers, however, soon became weary of their situation, 
and longed so much to see again inhabited land, that they were 
willing to trust themselves once more to the stormy and fickle 
element from which they had been so merciftilly saved. To 
Markham such a plan was frightful, for he saw in it the destruc- 
tion , a second time, of his wife's returning peace and health . Be- 
sides, Anna herself was most averse to the attempt, and Mark- 
ham resolved to remain with his wife in their beautiftil though 
lonely island, and to offer the vessel to those who wished to de- 
part. The offer was accepted, and Markham found only Roger 
Penderell, out of all the party, desirous to remain with the pair 
to whom he had been so serviceable. 

For many, many years after the departure of their compa- 
nions, did Markham and Anna enjoy that quiet and happiness 
in their lone island home, which was denied to them among- 
their fellow-creatures. Their lives passed in unbroken repose ; 
nor did any of them ever repent of the step they had taken in 
choosing a place of abode. The earth, almost of itself, afforded 
them food, and the beautiful birds which they had observed on 
landing became accustomed to their presence, and supplied the 
place of the friends from whom the hand of fate had parted them. 
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And when the angel of death came to call them from their place 
of temporary rest to an abode of eternal peace, liarkham and 
Anna were laid, by the hands of their faithftil follower, in one 
graye, under a spreading and venerable tree. And this pair of 
lovers, gentle reader, were the discoverers of Madeira. (1] 

(1] However romantic and improbable the above tale may appear, it 
is nearly conformable to historical truth. 
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▲ TALE. 



BY MR. POOLE. 



^< WHY, Gingerly 1" exclaimed Tom Damper^ as he entered 
Ihe public drawing-room at Mrs. Bustle's Boarding -House, at 
Brighton ; '< Why, Gingerly I this is one of the finest days of the 
season; all the world is out enjoying it, yet here arciyou, at three 
o'clock, sitting alone, on the self-same chair, in the self-same at- 
titude, and looking through the self-same pane of glass, as at 
eleven this morning, when I left you. ' What ails you?" 

Gingerly made no reply ; but breathed on one of the panes of 
^lass, drew the letter B on it with his forefinger, and heaved a 
«igh. 

'' You are the oddest fellow in the universe,'*^ continued Damper.. 
" We have been here nearly a month, yet, since about the third 
day after our arrival, you have hardly stirred out of the house." 

" It is a very nice house,'* said Gingerly; and he heaved a 
heavier sigh than before. 

** It was at my recommendation you came to it," said Damper ; 
*' but, though I am not insensible to the merits of the inside of 
it, its outside also has many charms for me. Again I ask, what 
ails you?" 

** Damper I*' said Gingerly. 

** Well." 

** Damper I'* repeated Gingerly, with a sigh. 

" You said that before." 

*' Damper — were you ever in love?'* 
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*' I was never oat of it till I had turned five-and-foriy ; but 
being, at this present talking, within two months of flfty, hud a 
bachelor moreover, I should think myself a fool were I in such 
a scrape now. Tou, who are by five years my senior, of eourse 
are not." 

Gingerly made no reply ; bat, sighing profDundly, took his 
handkerchief from his pocket and smeared out the large flou- 
rishing B which he had Just before drawn. There waa a pause 
of a minute. 

** Damper— may I trust you with a secret?'^ 

*^ Yes— so it be not a love-confldence**^* 

'' In that case, my dear fHend, I shall have nothing to thank 
you for." 

^ Seriously now, my dear Gingerly> do you mean to say you 
are in love?" 

^* Gingerly expended another sigh, again turned towards his 
favourite pane, and re-instated his bfg bouncing B. 

'* O, Damper r* at length he excliaiimed,. " if you had a heart 
you would feel for me.** 

'^ I should if I saw you hangings or drorwning, or sufltering 
under any reasonabfe trouble ; but to feel for an old bachelor of 
fifty-five in love* and for the first time in his life, too f— Ridi- 
culous r But, come ; I suppose I must listen to you, so tell me 
all about it.** 

*' And who so proper as you for the confidence, when you are 
to blame for the accident?*' 

'' I!**^ exclaimed Damper, with unfeigned surprise. 

"Yes^you," answered Gingerly; "because but for your re- 
commendation I never should have set foot in Mrs. Bustle*^s board- 
ing-house.** 

*' So, then, it is some one in this house who has smitten your 
susceptible old heart?** said Damper, with a laugh. And he con- 
tinued : " 1 think I can name the tender fair one.*^ 

" To be sure you can,** replied Gingerly. 

" It is old Widow Swillswallow, who eats and drinks from 
morning till night, and is heard, by all in the house, snoring from 
night till morning.** 

'< Faugh!** exclaimed Gingerly with a sliudder of disgust. 
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" Or old Miss Fobsworth, who was born on the day of the co- 
ronation of George the Third?" 

** Absurd V* exclaimed Gingerly. 

" Then it most be old Widow "WaddilOTe ; for she is the only 
other )gdy-lodger here/' 

"Preposterous! "cried Gingerly, somewhat angrily. ''Old 
this, and old that ! Is there nobody else you can think of?" 

'* There is but one other/* replied Damper; *' in which case I 
am sorry for you. Tou haye not the slightest chance in that 
quarter ; for Mrs. Bustle is engaged to be married to Captain 
0*Poppcr." 

''MUtrets Buttle! Pooh ! Can't you think of om more." 

** There is not one more, except, indeed, her daughter, Betsy." 

"Well I" said Gingerly. 

'* Well !" echoed Damper. " Tou can*t be thinking of her.*' 

" And why not ? She is very pretty ?" 

''True," replied Damper; ** but you forget that she is also 
very young." 

" No/' said Gingerly; "that's the very thing I am thinking 
about. She is eighteen : a delicious age I Surely, now, you 
don't pretend that a girl of eighteen is too young for me I" 

" Not a djiy, " replied Damper, somewhat drily ; "but I, who 
am your junior, should think myself too old for a girl of eighteen." 

" I don't care for that, my good friend. I am my own master, 
have an unencumbered nine hundred a-year, am not troubled 
with a relation in the world — and — and^in short, I 'm resolved 
to marry Betsy Bustle." Saying which, he flourished half a 
dozen B's with an air of unconquerable determination. 

Damper gave him a twirl round, and stared him full in. the face. 

"Gingerly/' said he ; "if your head were not as bald of hair 
as an apple, I should advise you to go this moment and get it 
shaved, for you are mad — stark staring mad. Fifty-five and 
eighteen I If you do marry Miss Bustle, my fine fellow, look 
out for squalls." 

" Of course, " replied Gingerly, with a look of extreme sim- 
plicity; "I must expect that our children will squall just the 
same as other people's." 
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*^ Toa misaDdenUnd nie; I say, if you do marry Betsy Buslle, 
remembei that there is already a lover in the case." 

** Damper, don't say so/' cried Gingerly. 

** There Is/' continued the coAsoUng fdend; 'Uhere is, or I 
am much mistaken. A favoured lover, too; favoured {|y the 
daughter, |^ the mother, and, which is of do little importance, 
by Captain 0*Popper also — the Captain, as you know, being as 
much master here as if he and Mrs. BUstle were already united." 

Gingerly turned pale, and big drops rolled from his brow^ 
For some time he was unable to speak* At length, with faltering 
voice, he inquired of Damper what grounds he had for his belief* 

*' Chiefly this/' replied the latter: ''I have frequently heaM 
her speak to her mother about a certain George; and from the 
tone in which she always utters the name " 

*^ Then I am the happiest man alive I" Joyfally exclaimed Gin- 
gerly. '* My name is George." 

** But,** said the imperturbable friend^ ''she sometimes speaks 
of him as 'young George.' " ^ 

** And what then? I never told her my age f and she is not 
obliged to know that I am fifty, or so* I tell you what^ Damper f 
that I am the object of her tender thoughts I am now certain — 
that is to say, almoit certain. Now I would have proof of it, and 
that you must obtain for me." 

'^ I have already told you I will have nothing to do with a. Jove* 
confidence,*' coolly replied Damper. 

*' But you must, my dear Damper; for this once you must— 
unless you wish to see your poor friend throw himself from the 
head of the chain-pier, souse into the sea.'* 

As Gingerly uttered these words with something like earnest- 
ness, his friend, unwilling to be accessory to such a catastrophe, 
consented, after some further entreaty, to undertake the task :•:- 
not without thinking to himself that should Gingerly actually 
marry the girl, he would be the greatest fool in the universe— 
excepting only the girl herself for marrying him. 

'^ Now,*' said Gingerly, '* I must first of all confess to you that 
I am the most timid man alive— I mean in love matters — ^and 
that is why I have never popped the question to mortal woman. 
Indeed, as to popping the question at all, it is a thing I could 
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not dO'Vhere I to live a thousand years. Pop! To a delicate- 
minded man tlie very word itself is a horrid word. I could as 
soon pop a pistol at a woman's head as the question at her heart. 
No : if I succeed, as I am sure | shall, in ensnaring ftie heart 
of my charming Betsy, it will he, not by any daring manceuvre, 
bttt by sly approaches, by little gallanteries, by delicateiBtttentions, 
sach as the female heart only can appreciate, such as no female 
beart can resist." 
*' Jknd when do you mean to begin V* said Damper. 
^' I shall astonish you, my dear fellow, I know I shall : I havt 
^ begun. I have already made one step in advance, and I flatter 
myself you wiH give me some credit for the ingenuity of it. You 
know the new novel that every body is talking about — ' The 
Timid Lover.' Well ; the hero, Mortimer St. Aubyn de Mowbray 
f itz-Eustaceville» is a character exactly resembling me — timid as 
I am^something^ younger, to be sure ; but that does not signify 
-^and the heroine is very much like Miss Bustle. Yesterday I 
^bought the book— paid a guiaea and a-half for it, as I hope to be 
I saved : and sent it anonymously toBetsy^anon^otisli^— do you 
mark tftie deiieate attention?" 

<<1 do," replied Damper ; ^' but, fof the life of me, I can't dis- 

\ cover the ingenuity of the proceeding." 

t ^^It consists in this— and that is the point you must assist me 

I ID. Nearly at the end of the first volume there is a situation of 

great interest, where the timid lover first hints at his passion for 

the heroine. I put a piece of paper into the book to mark the 

place, and Miss Bustle mu$t have noticed it. Now I want you to 

draw from her whether, in reading that passage — for I saw her 

I reading it last night— she thought of me. If she did, she is mine. 

That I call both delicate and ingenious." 

At this moment Miss Betsy entered the room, and, greatly to 
ibe satisfaction of Gingerly, with a volume of the ^^ Timid Lover" 
in her hand. Gingeriy having whispered to his friend that now 
I was the time for the experiment, he cast a look of ludicrous ten^- 
' derness at the young lady, stammered a few words which were 
utterly unintelligible, and went out for a walk ; but with the 
intention of soon returning to learn the result of Damper's in* 
quiries,- 
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'* What a fanny gentleman !'* exclaimed Miss Bustle, as Gin- 
gerly made his retiring bow. 

Fanny I thought Damper ; that is not a very promising epithet 
for the nmid lo?er. 

** His manners are much altered since he first came here, *' 
continued Miss Bustle. ^' Then he was very talkative ; note? he 
scarcely ever utters a word. And he gives one such cotnical 
looks, too ! Captain 0*Popper said yesterday that one would think 
he is casting sheep's eyes at somebody or other— though I don't 
know wbat that means. But he is a nic^old man, after all. I 
wonder, though, he does not wear a wig ; his old bald head shines 
so one can almost see one*s face in it. I don't think such a very 
bald head is pretty. 

It will not be expected that Damper was much encouraged by 
these observations to proceed on his friend's behalf; but, having 
undertaken his cause, he resolved against abandoning it. 

« Miss Bustle,'* said h^, ** you are mistaken concerning Mr. 
Gingerly upon one point : he is not old— not remarkably old.'* 

^'Dear me!" exclaimed Miss Bustle; '^how one may be de- 
ceived by appearances ! He looks a great deal older than my 
poor, dear, dead-and-gone grandpapa, who was sixty-three when i 
he died." ' 

'< He is nothing like so old as that," said Damper ; '< and then , 
Miss Bustle — and then, he is rich." This last word did Damper 
emphasise in a way to produce an effect — and so it did. 

*^ Bich !" responded Miss Bustle; '< is he indeed? Lord how ' 
I should like to have M'm— for a grandpapa. I dare say he is 
very kind to his grandchildren." 

The learned advocate, perceiving that he had taken nothing by , 
his motion, fell back upon the point on which he had been chiefly 
instructed ; and merely explaining, by the way, that, as his friei^ 
was unmarried, it was impossible he should have children, and 
that, therefore, grandchildren were out of the question, he went 
at once to the subject of the book. 
" Is that a new work you are reading. Miss Bustle?" 
'< Yes, Sir ; it is the ^ Timid Lover,* and is only just out.'* 
^* You are fortunate in getting it so early from a circulating* 
library," observed Damper, pretending ignorance of the fact. 
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''Anxious as I was to read it, I might have waited six weeks 
for it bad I depended on the library, and after all, perhaps, have 
been obliged to read the third Tolume first. No, Sir, it is a 
present ; and, although it came anonymously, I know very well 
who sent it. What delicate attention! OhT' And here the 
young lady placed her hand upon her heart, and sighed. 

firavo! thought Damper; this will do. ''And pray, Miss,*' 
said he, " is there not in it one situation of peculiar interest? I 
mean that wh^re the timid lover first hints at his passion for the 
heroine.*' % 

"II is charming," replied Miss Betsy; "it absolutely drew 

tears from me I*' 

"And did you think of no one— no one— whilst you were 
reading it ?" inquired Damper. 

" Indeed I did ; and 1 11 tell you, in confidence, who it was. I 
thought all the way through- of Mr. Gingerly." 

Well, thought Damper; there is no accounting for iheft-eaks 
of the heart ! And that my old friend should make a conquest 
of one of the prettiest girls in Brighton I" 

"The two characters are so alike! except," continued Miss 
Bustle, '* that Mr. i&ingerly is rather the elder of the two." 

" Yes, yes; I admit that my friend is a little older than the 
hero, Mortimer Saint-Aubyn de Mowbray Fite-EusUceville is re- 
presented to be." 

" What 1" exclaimed Miss Betsy, bursting into an immoderate 
fit of laughter ; *' think of him as the divine Fitz-Eustaceville I 
Shocking I No ; what made me think of him was the nasty old 
rival. Lord Grumblethorpe, who comes in at the critical moment 
and prevents the declaration of love. But Fitz-Eustaceville is so 
like a certain person! But wasn't it a delicate attention, Mr. 
#)ampw, onthe part of the friend who sent me the books ? And, 
then, to put a slip of paper into that very place 1 Oh ! it speaks 

volumes ! I" 

At this moment Mr. Gingerly returned ; and Miss Bustle being 
summoned by a servant to goto her mamma, he and Mr. Damper 

were left together. 
"Well," eagerly cried the timid lover; "well, have you 

sounded her?" 

Vol. I. ^^ 
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*' I have," was Ihe reply. 

^ She has read the passage ia question?*' 

"Every syllable of it." 

" Did it produce any eflfect upon her ?" 

'* Tremendous /" 

" Did she cry ? That 's the great point. Did she cry ?" 

" A bucket-full I" 

*' You delight me, my dear Damper. Did she notice the bit 
of paper ? Did she speak of me? Did she remark upon the de- 
licate attention ?" ^ 

"Yes, yes, yes, yes," impatiently replied Damper. " And, 
now, pray don't teaze me any more about it." 

" But my dear, dear Damper ; did she speak much about me ? 
and what was it she said ?" 

" Why — not much; but what she did isay was quite con- 
clusive." 

"I told you so : I knew that by a little ingenious contrivance, 
by a few delicate attentions, I should make my way to her heart." 

"Now, my good friend," said Damper, gravely, ^'^ prepare 

yourself for a " Damper's speech, the tendency of which 

would doubtless have been4p undeceive his self-deluded friend, 
was cut short by the dinner-bell; and, as they descended to the 
dining-room. Gingerly declared his intention to spare neither 
pains nor expense to win (in his own delicate way) the affections 
of Miss Betsy Bustle. Damper sighed for the infatuation of poor 
Gingerly, and resolved, in his own mind, to save him flrom any 
aggravated disappointment, by repeating to him, at the earliest 
opportunity, and word for word, all that had passed in his con- 
versation with the young lady. 

When the friends entered the dining-room they found the 
places^ all e:i^cept two, occupied. These were near the head of 
the table, at which was seated Mrs. Bustle. Captain 0*Popper 
did the honours at the bottom. At his left was the lovely Betsy, 
and next to her was a young man of about three-and-twenty. 
This gentleman wore a blue frock-coat of military cut, a buff 
waistcoat, and a military stock. He was dark ; not ill-looking; 
had a profusion of black hair; huge whiskers; and mustachios 
of the fiercest:— such, indeed, as might well have excited the 
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envy of oae of Napoleon's Old Goard. He smelt strong of cigar, 
and was clerk to an attorney at Shoreham. Th\s personage wa3 
no other than George — ths George — llr. George HobnilK 

Gingerly casta longing look towards the end of. the table where 
was seated his beloved, but there was not a place vacant wiUiin 
eight of her. Mr. HobnilU who occupied the seat for which th<e 
former would, have given one of .his ears, and whom he. now saw 
for the €rst time, he inwardly wi8hed-*a long way farther off 
than Shoreham. 

^^Mr.Gingerly/nbried Mrs. Bustle, '^as I know you are a 
lady's man, I have reserved that.sezi for you. You are fortunate 
to-day in having a lady on <sach side of you." This she uttered 
in. a tone of patronage; at the same time pointing to a vacant 
chair between Gingerly's prime horrors— Old Widow Swillswal- 
low and Miss Fubswortb. . Damper was placed next to Widow 
Waddilove. 

^^€ome, Mr. G.," mumbled Miss Fubsworlhy "come between 
us ladies. We old folks are always best together." 

The earth did not open and swallow Mr. Gingerly at a gulp> as 
he wished it might, for, at the moment of the utterance of these 
words, his eyes met those of Miss Bustle. . . 

The dinner was provided with the usual boarding-house mu- 
nificence. First, was served a huge white ^earthenware tureen, 
full to the brim of a thin nankeen-coloured liquid, on the sur« 
face of which floated a few chips of toasted bread. Mrs. Bustle, 
as she distributed this in copious portions amongst the company, 
commended her eook for her culinary ability in general, bul 
chiefly praised her for the. e]|:cellence of her " gravy-soup 1" 

*^ The only good gravy-soup in all Brighton," exclaimed Gap* 
tain O'Popper ; " and I 'm just waiting to hear who '11 say the 
^onlrary." This proposition, uttered with an unquestionable 
bi;ogue, was universally granted ; at least, nobody said the con- 
trary. 

Then canie thrjee soles to be divided amongst fifteen bodies. 
This seenied to be a difficult operation; but Mrs. Bustle per- 
formed it with a degree of ingenuity which would have done ho- 
nour to the mistress of any boardingrhouse in England. Two 
or three times, in the course of her occupation, she took occa- 
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sion to say that this was ''tbe poorest flshnlay she had ever 
known in BrightoQ." 

" The only three soles in the nim^et^ barring the other three 
we let go to the Pavilion/* iuid the Ga|)tain . 

Next appeared, at one end of the table^ a niiast leg of mutton ; 
and, lA the other, a dish coniaiAing some five or six miition^ 
chops— very broad and very thick, with long tails of ftit and 
gristle depending from the narrow «ids of them. These were 
interspersed with thick slices of raw onio^ and were described 
by Ifrs. Bostleas " Cntletl^ aUy sadce jMekon^*'— a dish for which 
her cook was ** particalarty famous I*' 

''JPtofton^f* responded the Captain. '' Tott lAay wdl say 
peekong. Madam ! and I dott'l think th^re 's anybody here will 
contradict that.'* 

The dinner was completed by an enormous [looking] goose- 
berry-pie, which derived its name from the half^pint of gooseber- 
ries discovered at the bottom of the dish when, after some diffl* 
culty, a breach had been effected through the thick hard crust 
over the top of it; together with twelve stringy radishes, one let- 
tuce divided into (Quarters, and a small glass bowl-full of lumps 
of yellow-looking cheese> of mouse-trap size and Mac-adam 
substance. 

'* Shy fare again, to-day V* muttered a quiet little gentleman 
at table. 

'^ Shy whaty Sirf* exclaimed the Captain. '< What 's shy. 
Sir? And, by the powers I is it * shy* you are saying?** 

** I — I only spoke, Captain," mildly replied the gentleman. 

" I *m satisfied. Sir," said Captain O'Popper. 

*• i declare^ Mr. Gingerly," said Mrs. Bustle, "you have eaten 
no dinner: I really believe you are in love." 

Gingerly was preparing a languishing look for the especial 
service of Miss Betsy, when the effort was paralyzed by the 
Captain's 

*' Mr. Gingerly in love ! Ha, ha, ha I At his time of life ! Ha, 
ha, fial Weill— better late than never, eh I iby old Trojan? 
Ah ! those sheep's eyes of your own. Baddy Gingerly ! I say, 
Miss Fobs worth I —Mrs. Swillswallow I —take care of your hearts, 
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tallies. Or» coffle. Daddy; is it Mrs. Waddiioveyou may hap- 
pen to be after?" 

" Sir, I — ^a— I beg, Sir— a— I must (desire— ** said Gingerly, 
{assuming as dignified an air as his mingled confusion and vex- 
ajtion ^ould.allow)— *" Uiese liberties. Sir— a— I " 

The Claptain, a good-natured man at hearty perceiTing. that he 
bad . given, pain, apologised — though with, far .better intention 
than tact. 

''Mr.. Gingerly, Sir; I'm sorry youhate taken scdontiy what 
I meant Quly in joke/' [Mr. Gingerly bowed, and the Captain 
continued.] <^ I was wrftng, though^ and I *m. prepared, to. con- 
fess it.!' [Here Mr. Gingerly bowed again.] " I had no right to 
take aifireedom with, a perfect. gentleman like you, Sir^"— [Mr. 
Gingerly bcmed almost, down to the table.]—- '^ who are old 
enough, to be my grandfather;" -r [Mr. Gingerly did not bow.] 
^'m^X ask your pardon." 

Two maid-servants, coming into the room with the dessert— 
one bringing a plate «f applies, and the other a. plate, of biscuits! 
*^db.erted the attention of the company from the affair ; and Mr. 
Gingerly availed himself of that, opportunity to be. seized. wiUt. a 
fit: of coughing, and to cover his face, witti his handkerchief. 
When. he had recovei;ed from, thisattack, he had the gratification 
of hearing the following portion of a conversation between Mr. 
Hobnill and Miss Bustle. As it was carried on. in an under-tooe 
^e overh.eard BO:moiie of, it than is here reported. 

**Now don't deny it, George." 

^'PatoQiy life,, not the slightest idepr." 

^* I'm certain * * * because * * * Fitz-Eustaoeville * * * slip of 
paper * ^ "^ if any one else dared, the consequences would * * * 
Gaptain O'Popper * * * style of the thing "^ * * so like you, you 
i^reature!" * . 

** If you woo't believe me I can't help. * * * Paw my honour 
* * * piece of imiNiirtinence '^ * * horsewhip ^ * * really not 
the least ideor." 

'* Now, it 's of no use, George * * « sweetly i^etty * * * i 
knew you'd deny it "^ ^ * if you were to swear it I wouldn't '^ * * 
folly to deny "^ * * you have a right, dear George, an^of couiye 
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* * * been any one else * * * insoitiit aonsterf ^.* * delicate 
attention." 

***** wiU think so, i?hy, aw, * * *" 

" Now that '8 quite saadent to "^ * * O, George! * * * ele- 
gant expedient * * * ftiUy appreciated "* * * even bad I ever 
given yon cause te doubt; but* fioia * * * 8U8cepttt>le heart 

* * * ao «af|f delicate an attention * * * ye8> dear Oeorge, Ant 
everr* 

Coeld there hive been the Auallest doubt upon any disin- 
tenested mind as lo the fikt^sMt^ at this short coQversatiOB, or to 
the terms upon which it in^ilied the Whisperers to stand te rela- 
tidn to eadi other, it must have been removed by the unequi- 
vocal twist with which Mr. Bobnitl indalged his mustachios at 
its conclusion. But^ingeiAy was not in a condition to think nt- 
tionally. How could he ? He was in love. He complained ef 
the oppressiveness of the heat ; expressed his conviction that the 
thermometer must suddenly bave Tiaen from seventy*five to a 
httndred ; drew tils baMkeKhier firam bis f ocket, and wiped the 
perspiration from his glMsy bald bead. The next mimite be 
wondered what could make him ted so cM* IMmper TeeM»- 
mended htm to leave the room. It was not the room, bo^wever, 
XhA produced these esltraorAliiary sensations in bim ; it was part 
of the company. But lo^rs> like drowning men, will ealeh at 
the slightest chance of salvation. << I will bave pvoef more rrtetive 
than this, *' mentally e]aculated be. Bs bethought bim ef the 
torn paper in Zadig, one half of wbldOi, when read by itseify was 
a cutting satire, but, vhenj^yined to tbeother> tbe wbole turned 
out to be nothing more than an innocent love*poem. So ihay 
it be in this case, thou{^ be : there was something which, oer* 
tainly, was not quite agreeable in wbat I did bear; but bud I 
heard all that paf^ it would have been a different affair* And» 
hereupon, he nibbed his hands, and proposed to Damper "Oiat 
they should have a bottle of p))rt together. Ibewlne was brought; 
and, according to the amiable fashion of boarding^nmses. It 
played pendulum across the table, vdirating between him and 
his piartner. And did he not invite the ladies on either ^de of 
^m to t^e wine ? No. And outof this marked neglect of tttera, 
he drew occasion for a delicate bint as to the real direction wbich 
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his aflfectioDS had taken. He filled a glass, gare it to a serrant, 
aod, in a hesitating indistinct way, said sometliing to her ; at 
the same time pointing in the dhneetion where Miss INistle was 
placed. The girl crossed the room, and stood, with the Mi(hrer 
in her hand, between the young lady (who was intently ooenpied 
in paring an apple) and Mr. Boboill. To Gingerly this was an 
awful moment. He Mi that he was committing a declaration. 
His tongne clove to the roof of his month : not a syllable could 
he ntter.' He screwed his lips up to the circomtaenee of a pin- 
hole^ looked hearts and darts, but dared not, for some time, raise 
his eyes from the table; and when/at length, he did, they met 
those of Mr. fiobnilll 

** Tou are vastly paw^ie. With great pleatAoio," said Mr. 
Hohuill, as he took flie glass. ^ Tour good health, Mr. Giojaw- 
berry." • 

"Ere Mr. Ginjawberry (as he was miscalled by his rival) had 
reoovored from tii^ shock occasioned by the failure of tins deli- 
cate litUe attention (to say noting of seeing his wine swallowed 
by the man of all others for whom he could heartily have wished 
it had been poison), Miss Betsy had flitisbed her operation on the 
apple. 

** There, George," said she, as she presented it to Hobnill, 
''haven't I done if nicdy for you 9" 

*^ Whatever s/oudo muit be nicely done,*' replied tbe favoured 
youth. ♦ 

" Now, Geoige, that is so like yon i you do say the most ele- 
gant things !" 

Gingeily swallowed the glass of wine which stood before him ; 
filled again and swallowed tlmt; filled again, and would tave 
done the same thing, had not Damper^ who bad obserfed him, 
proposed that they should walk. 

lletsy, who had caught ttie word, intimated to her aatena 
that, as she had not been out ailday, she alai^ should like a walk. 
Gingerly, emboldened by what he couM not help eonitidering as 
adelicale hint tin the ptrtof thd young lady, omI, pe%ips, ren- 
ted somewhat less diffident hy the wine he had taken, aaked 
permission to offer the young lady his wrm; 

"Purely," s(Bd Mrs. Bustle. 
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. ''Gingerly Was on his legs in an instant; and cast a look at 
his friend Damper, which, literally inlerprcAed, meant, ** What 
is 'your opinion of affairs nioco?!' 

'^ O dear! mamma/' exclaimed Miss fietsy, ^impossible! 
only think!-— The idea, yott know !*' 

'^Nonsense ! my love,'* replied Mrs. Bustle; 'Uherecan be 
no sort of impropriety in yoar walking with Mr. Gingerly. 

''Gohfoand her- impudence 1" muttered Gingerly. 

"None in- the least, Betsy, " said the Captain ; ** it is not as 
if: '» 

'^Captain O'Popper," said Gingerly, eagerly interrupting him, 
as if apprehensive of a disagreeable conclusion to the speei^; 
'' Captain O'Popper, I-'a-^Miss Bustle and I— a—" Then^ turn- 
4Bg;to Hobnill, he said in a taking-it^for- granted tone* and with 
somewhat of an air of triumph—'^ ¥ou are going back to Shore- 
ham, Sir.?' 

^^Paw my life, " replied Hobnill (half addressing himself to 
Betsy) — '^JPato my life, I hardly— I am not fMitrsitively obliged, 
bui^ " 

'^ No, no, George," said. Betsy ; *^ there is no occasion for your 
returning to-night. Come and take one turn with this gentle- 
man: and me on flie Chain«pier ; and when we have brought him 
home again I shall want you to walk with me to my Aunt Heath> 
field's,* at Preston." 

^'I am afraid, my love," said the considerate mamma, ^^you 
will be too tired to go to Preston this evening if you walk much 



now. " 



''Sol should, mamma," eagerly replied Miss Bustle; ''so I 
think I had better walk bysiUd-by instead. Badn't uw, George ?" 

*' Tired!" Exclaimed the Captain* ''It's mighty ridiculous 
for young people to talk about being tired* What i& it you are 
made of 7 Wfay> look at Mr. Gingerly there ! He doe& not ap- 
pear td be very strong on the pins; yet I dare say he, even at his 
i«^e, could contrive to walk that much." 

Again y^s Gingerly ceized with a fit of coughing, which com- 
pelled him to conceal his face with his handkerchief. 

"I hope, my dear Gingerly,'* said Damper to him, as they 
were taking a stroll along the Marine Parade, " I hope that, by 
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iprbal yon have obsenred Ibis aftomoon, yoa are cured of yow 
folly. 1 i^ieafc to yoa a» a fHend, and witb a friend's freedon. 
I observed all tbat passed, tbongb, for want of opporlonity, I 
ma#e no rettaik to you upon it. 'T is clear the ^1 likes that 
Tidgar piippy> that impadent ^ttomey-^ing, aiyi locrics on him as 
an Apollo npofi earth, llely oh it yon have not a chance. Ton 
have hi$ black bushy head, hnge whiskers, and fierce mnstachios, 
together with your own superadnndant thirty^odd years against 
yon. 80 give it np, my dear fellow ; like a sensible man, give 
it np at once.'* 

" No, replied Gingerly ; '' I am more determined tapon the 
pimit than before. The affoir is taking precisely the tcini I 
coiHd have wished. I did not expect her to surrender at the first 
shot — I tiiould have been disgusted if she had done so. But her 
resiervel her modesty) Did you not observe her timid ac(|ui* 
escence in my invitation to a walk ?" 

*'* Timid acquiescence,' you call it! Unequivocal repug** 



nance." 



<< Maiden co^rness, I tell you. And then, that natural little 
piece of girlish hypocrisy, resorted to for the purpose of conceal* 
ing her real feelings! Did you mark that? I mean her pre- 
tmdin§ to prefer a walk with that insignificant, impertinent, ill- 
bred, vulgar,-*^! D— n the ugly rascal 1 -^Damper; if Mrs. 
Bustle allows fellows of that sort to sit down at her table, no 
gentleman will remain in her house. We'll go home at once 
and tell her so. lYo, no : George Gingerly is not the man to give 
in to a rival of tkat stamp." 

"Go on, if you will," said Damper \ ** but the farther you pro- 
ceed the more uncomfortable will you find yourself^" 

<'By dint of delicate attentions, " said Gingerly, *' I *11 carry 
her against the world I" * 

** And well have your 'delicate attentions' already served you I" 
exclaimed the consoling Damper. "The first— the book-*has 
turped to the advantage of the amiable Mr* George Hobnill, 
who, spite of his own resolute abnegaiif^n, is enjoyiiy the entire 
credit of it." 

''Not hef replied Gingerly; <' a coarse-minded fellow like 
that, would never be suspected of any thing half so elegant. 
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Tboo^h-^abem I— it is possible I might bave Cut that a little ioo 
fine. But the second-^ the ivine— what say yoa to that? Fifty 
guineas to a sbilliDgi if that Hobnail, br Hobnail> or whatever his 
vulgar name may be, had not swallowed it at the very memefit 
<^lien — >^But I '11 punish the fellow if I meet him again. I 'U 
overwhelm him with ridicule, and break his heart that way ; I '11 
co/Z him Hobnail V* 

It was half-past nine. They returned to their quarters at Mrs. 
Bustle -s^ In the drawing-room they found the Captain and Mrs. 
Bustle, in one corner, playing criblvge ; and, in anoth^, was 
the quiet little gentleman, fast asleep, with a newspaper on bis 
knees. Reclining on a sofa was a youngish man^ evidently. dressed 
of some leader of fashion, who unquestionably knew what he 
himself was about; whilst the costume of the imitator, approach- 
ing^ though but very little, towards caricature, proved that he 
(the imitator] did not. This Exquisite was engaged in picking 
his teeth; and (as a subsidiary employment) skimming a new 
novel which he had just procured fk*om a circulating-library. For 
the benefit of ftiture readers, as well as to exhibit his own fine 
taste and profound judgment, he occasionally made a pencil^ 
notein the margin. These notes were brief but pithy : as,^' 'What 
stuff I** '< Not so bad." " You don't say so I" " I shouldn't wonder I*' 
'^ JoZart&Ie good I" ** AbommanubblehaAV The commentator (as 
he afterwards turned out to be) was one of the ''Sweetly-poolty- 
pettum-Mem" gentlemen from the Emporium of Fashion in Ber 
g^nt Street. But the principal group in the room consisted of 
four elderly ladies in petticoats, and three other old women in 
Irowsers, who were squabbling at a game of penny-loo, and, in 
the best-bred way imaginable, accusing each other of cheating! 

Gingerly looked around him in the hope of finding Miss Betsy, 
but she was not present. *^ Then," thought he, '^ she is fatigued 
by her walk, and ha$ retired for the night." 

As the clock struck ten, the Captain said to Mrs. Bustle, ** This 
IS rather too late for Betsy to be out." 

''Not at all," replied Mrs. Bustle; ^'George, you know, is 
with her.'* 

A certain athletic Irish Officer in the Life-Guards, whose nerves 
were not easily disordered, said, wheii endeavouring to illustrate 
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the effect produced npon him by some hodden and terrible sbock, 
'' It threw me into sucb a slate (and truth compels me to cong- 
ress it), that, by Jasus I you might have knocked me down with, 
a poker !*' 

An instrument of much Tess power would have served to pro- 
strate Hr. Gingerly, upon hearing the words uttered by Mrs. 
Bustle. 

Five minutes passed away— ten^^fifteen— twenty! —but no 
Betsy appeared. Gingerly now computed the time by seconds, 
and each second appeared ^ him an hour. He went to the win- 
dow and peeped : he went to the door and listened. His bald 
bead was steaming^— he consulted the thermometer, and was 
astonished to And that it iodicated no- more than 74 deg. At 
length, at eleven o'clock. Miss Betsy, accompanied by Aer 
George, returned. 

** And how did you find your Aunt Heathfleld ?" inquired Mrs. 
Bustle. 

"Quite well. Mamma; and I have promised to go to her on 
Saturday and remain till Monday. And George is to come and 
take roe there; and then he is to come over and pass the Sun- 
day with us ; and then George is to co^le on Monday and bring 
me home again. And, iO Manama I Cousin Harriet is come home 
fhmi school, for i^ood; andsl;ieisso.deligJ|^ted with George !— now 
don't deny it, George dear; you know H 's truer^indeed, I told 
her that if I were not certain I should be jealous/* 

*' Come, Gingerly, '* whispered Daipper to him, "go to bed.*' 
But Gingerly was riyeted to the spotj 

"And, O Mamioiai" .continued the young lady; " we went 
into M'Seedling's Nursery, and saw such beautiful flowers! 
George insisted upon buying some for me. I chose four myrtles, 
four jessamines, four red-roses« and four such beautiful white 
rose-4reesJ But they would not sell them for less than a guinea- 
ahd-a-half ; and, although they are such loves, I would not allow 
liim to give so much for them. A guinea-and-a-half again, in- 
deed I That would be too much." 

"Toomuchi" exclaimed the C?iptain ; " by the Powers I and 
1 think so too. . He had better savie his money for the occasion:' 
Again Damper whispered his friend '^ to bed." 
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** Weil," said Betoy, *^ 1 have sucb a passion for flowers, that 
scatter tbe road with them and I 'm sure it would lead to my 
heart." 

Gingerly's countenanee brightened. ''Come>" said he to 
hamper { at the same time rubbing his hands), I toUl go to bed." 

He wished " good night " generally. '^ Good night to you, 
Mister-«-Qob-naii," said he to his rival ; and brought up with a 
significant <^ Ahem V But no effect was produced by the per- 
petration of this heart-breaking ridicule. 

** Good night, Hr. Ginjawhread," jreplied Hohnill ; and there 
was a general laugh. 

Utterly confused, bowing very low, placing his hand upon his 
hearty and attempting to look— >a look I-^he stammered forth, 
''May light slum— Miss Bet-^I mean, Mi$s Eliz^Miss— May 
your downy pil— Oh ; Miss Bets— goo^good afternoon.'* He 
left the roQm ; and as he. closed the door he fancied he heard a 
titter, and something about <^ sheep's eyes." When he had reached 
his room, he rang for a servant, to whom he gave particular or- 
ders to call him at five o'clock I 

Seven o'clock of the following morning found Gingerly at 
M^Seedling's Nursery. The plants which had been selected by 
the charming Miss Betsy Bustle stood in a place apart, exactly 
as she left them. As be beheld them^ Gingerly's heart palpitated. 

** What is your price for these plants ?" inquired Gingerly. 

** Maybe ye 're wanting them. Sir, " said M'Seedling ; '< if so, 
ye '11 no find their like within ten mile round." 

"What is the price of them?" repeated Gingerly. 

'^ I refused thirty^five shillings for them yester-e'en, which 
was offered me by a young meelitary gentleman and his wife, as 
I guess." 

*^ D— n the military gentleman !"^impatiently exclaimed Gin- 
gerly ; who although he knew how much it was that M'Seedling 
had actually demanded for his plants, yet he did not choose, by 
correcting the man's memory, to expose his own knowledge of 
what had occurred on the previous evening. "D — ^n the mili- 
tary gentleman I What do you ask for that lot of plants ?" 

"Weei, Sir," replied the irarseryman ; 'M 'm just thiokin' I 
canna in conscience tak' less than twa pundr^^'' 
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fyingerly's hand was instantly in his pocket. 

" Ten/' added the wily professor of the most innocent and 
most ancient calling on earth. 

Gingerly paid the man the sum he demanded, though not 
without a passing reflection in his own mind on the unsettled 
meaning of the term '' conscience." ' 

"Now," said Gingerly, " I have paid you handsomely fbr these 
things, and I shall expect, in return, that my instructions will be 
strictly attended to concerning the delivery of them. They must 
be left at Mrs. Bust1e*s.Boarding-house, at Brighton, at half-past 
nine precisely. Should the carrier be asked who sent them, he 
must say he doesn't know. He must simply leave the plants 
and, along with them, this card.'* Saying which, he took a card 
f)rom his pocket; and, having scratched through his own name 
so carefully as to allow of its being read, he wrote on the other 
side : ** These, the fairest of the vegetable creation, to the fairest 
of the human creation." 

There ! thought Gingerly, as he retraced his steps to Brighton ; 
I think, my milUary gentleman, I have now done your business 
for you. The hint about strewing^the road to her heart with 
flowers was pretty plain : and I have strewed it to the tune of 
two -pound -ten. The card is ingeniously contrived, though 
sending it is a bold step, certainly ; but it will prevent mistake. 
At any rate. Master Hobnail, you shall not smuggle my trophies 
this time. ^^ These, the fairest of the vegetable creation, to the 
fairest of the human creation 1" That's a touch above an at- 
torney's clerk, I flatter myself. A delicate attention, and elegantly 
coptrivedl 

For reasons best known to himself. Gingerly, on this particular 
occasion, took his breakfast at the York. His walk had given him 
an appetite, which he inflicted, in all its vigour, upon the cold 
chicken, and ham, and eggs, and rolls, which were placed be- 
fore him. Tliis ended, he returned to Mrs. Bustle's; and ap- 
peared in the eating-room just as the general breakfast was 
served. The party consisted of the same persons as were as- 
sembled at dinner on the day before, and Hobnill was seated next 
lo Miss Betsy as upon ihat occasion. Gingerly was io fortunate 
Vol. I. 13 
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as to find a chair immediately opposite to bis idol, and aext to 
him was his friend Damper* 

"Don't you take anything, Mr. Gingerly f said Mrs. Bustle 
to him> after he had sat some time unoccopied at table. 

" I 1 'U take half a cup of weak tea, thank you. Madam," 

replied he, in a tender tone, and with a sigh. 

" But don't you eat any tbingy Sirf ' 

" I~— I have no appetite/' was the reply, and with the same 
accompaniments. 

" Then, decidedly, you ar$ in lave,*' continued the lady. 

By the most fortunate concurrence of circumstances— (fortunate 
for Gingerly*s cause) — even whilst Mrs. Bustle was uttering ^ese 
words, lenny, one of the iqaids, entered the room. 

" Please, mum, '' said Jenny, ** hasn*t nobody ordered no 
flowers to be sent here ?*' 

Gingerly turned pale, and his heart beat agaiast his side as if 
it would haye jumped through his waistcoat. 

'* Not that I am aware of/' replied Mrs. Bustle. And, karing 
looked enquiringly round th^ table without receiving any reply, 
she continued : ^* No, Jenny ; it is a mistake ; they are not for 
here." 

Jenny went out, but presently returned. *' Please, mum, the 
man says he is sure on it as how they are for here ; he says Mrs. 
Bustle's boarding-house, quite distinct; and he had a card to 
leave along with them, only he had the misfort'n to lose it by the 
way, which, howsomever, isn't of no CQnsequence, as he has 
found the house without it." 

Gingerly's heart sank in his bosom. 

** Do go, Betsy, my love, and see what all this is about," said 
Mrs. Bustle. 

Betsy obeyed. Scarcely had she left the room, when, with 
eyes sparkling with joy, she bounded in again. 

" O, George I she exclaimed, '' how very foolish of you I It is 
a delicate attention, truly delicate, indeed I but you shouldn't 
have done it." 

'< Done it ! done what?" inquired George. 

«' Now, how silly it is of you to pretend Astonishment, George, 
dear— Go, Jenny, and see those flowers taken very carefully up 
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into my room.— 0, Mammal they are such lovcfSl — It is very 
foolish of you, George ; but, certaialy, neyer anything in my life 
gave me half so much {Measure!'' 

'* Pmo my life, Betsy, 1 *m pau^fiectly ignorant of what you 
mean»'^ said Hobnill. 

^'Vou ridicttlOQs creature I where is the use of your denying 
it, wfiea teey are the yery plants, every one of them, l^hich I se^ 
l«eted last night, and you tried to bargain for." 

" I satolemnly declaor ** 

*' What's the meaning of all this T* exclaimed €aptaih O'Pop- 
per. " If you didn't send Betsy ttiose plants, Mr. George, why, 
somebody else did'; and as nobody else has the smallest right in 
Uve universal world to take such a liberty, that other somebody, 
whoever he may be, is an impeirtinent fellow. There's a bit of 
logic Ibr you. But I '11 beat about till I discover who this some- 
body is; and flten we shall see whether Mr. Somebody or Gap- 
tain O'Popper is the best man at ten paces." 

**tord. Sir!" said Betsy, "it <« George.— Now— now, hold 
your tongue, George, and donH deny it, unless you'd make me 
very angry. I knew them every one again the instant I saw 
them. Besides,'* added she ( at the same time bestowing upon 
him a tender look, and gently placing the tips of her delicate 
fingers on his arm ), — ** besides, dear George, it iis so com- 
pletely your style of thing I" 

Creorge, finding denial to be in vain, relinquisfhed the contest. 
He loi^ed at his watdi, rose from table, and announced the ne- 
cessity of his return to Shoreham. 

That's something, and be hanged to him I thought Gin- 
$erty. 

**And mtisf you go back this morning, CJeorge?" inquired 

Betsy. " Well, if you must But just stop a moment.'* She 

ran out of the room, and, after the la^se of a few minutes, re-^ 
turned with a handfhl of flowers. " Here, George," she said (as 
sbe placed one of them in his button-hole, and put the others, 
carefully made up in a sheet of writing-paiier, into his hand), 
** take these. I plucked some of the most beautiful of them for 
you, fbr no one has a better right to them than you. Good by, 
George!— And, George; be sure you come back to dinner to- 
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day, for I shall want you to walk with me to Aunt Heathfleld^s 
again this evening." 

The feelings of poor Gingerly, during this scene, may be (to 
use a phrase, the originality of which is not insisted upon), may 
be more easily conceived than described. The rival having fairly 
taken his departure> Gingerly rose from bis seat, walked to the 
window, back again to the table, resumed his seat, rose, walked 
towards the fire-place, once .more to the window> then to the 
door, and — out he rushed. 

'^ Is your fk*iend ill ?'* said Mrs. Bustle to Damper. 

'^ I fear so," replied Damper ; /^ I '11 follow Jiim." But Damper 
knew very well the cause of his friend's disorder. 

Damper sought Gingerly all over the house, but he was nowhere 
to be found. He then went out — paced the Marine Parade^tra- 
versed the Steyne— East Cliff— West Cliff— up. one street— down 
another — looked into all the libraries— but to no purpose. He 
neither saw, nor could he hear anything of. Gingerly. He be- 
came alarmed. He went to the Chain-pier, and walked, hurried- 
ly, to the end of it. But there was no Gingerly I " Can he have 
been so rash I '' exclaimed Damper. One of the men belonging 
to the Pier was sitting smoking a pipe on the signal-gun. Damper 
approached him. Witli some hesitation. Damper said, vpray— 
pray, my good friend— have you seen an elderly gentleman throw 
himself into the sea within these two hours?" 

The man deliberately took his pipe from his mouth, did what 
smokers are in the liabit of doing upon such an occasion, and, 
after leisurely scratching his head, said— 

** An elderly gentleman. Sir?— Let me see I— an eWer/y gentles- 
man. Why— a— no, Sir I canH say as I have. But if I should 
see e'er a one in the course of the a'ternoon, where shall I have 
the pleasure of letting you know ?" 

Damper retraced his steps, and soon, to his great joy, met 
Gingerly. The latter allowed him no time to speak, but thus^ at 
once, accosted him : — 

*'It is awful! truly awful I Would you believe it? That 
rascally attorney's clerk who walked off with those flowers— 
with the credit of the little act of gallantry, too-^-lhey were nay 
flowers— it was I who sent them/* 



*• I would hate sworn it," replied Damper. "To mepeal Miss 
Bets7*s words, it was 'so completely your style of thing/ But 
tet me cODf^talate you on finding you alive : I began to fear 
yoa had eonunitted some desperate act.** 

** 'Why, no, I have not yet done so. An ingenious expedient 
has occurred to me ;— I'll try it— I don't think it can fail, for the 
dear girl has a great deal of fueling.'* 

•* True/' replied Damper, **but not one particle for you. Be 
wise, book a place in the four o'clock coach, and return to town. 
M four ifligenious expedients, ail your delicate attentions, have 
Mmed to the advantage of the interesting Hobnttl ; and take my 
word «»r It ttkat--^^ 

^I won^t listen to anything you can say," cried Gingerly, in- 
terrapting him. ** This €anma fait — at least if you will second 
«e in it" 

For some lime Damper refused to hafve anything more to do 
wfth the aAiir; hut, upon tfingerly's promise that, should his 
next delicate attention be no more successftil than the others, he 
wofrtd abandon the pnrsnit of the fair Betsy, and return to his 
^6t chambers in tyon*s Inn : Damper undertook to assist hltn. 
Thtts pledged, he listened patiently to Gingerly's instructions ; 
Che restdt of Which is now to be shown. 

^^IToa seem agitated, Itf . Damper^" said Betsy, who was sit- 
ii»g alone in the drawing-room when he entered. 

^* H^, the fact is, Iftiss Bustle^l— I am afk*aid to acquaint 
you with it, but soon or later you must know it ;" replied Dam- 
per, who was ^most ashamed of the ridiculous commission he 
had undertaken. 

** Ctood Heavens t what has happened f exclaimed she. 

^' Why — this morning^ a gentleman, a €Brtain gentleman, 
went into Tuppen's Library. Scarcely had he entered^ when he 
heard another gentleman mention your name in a way not alto- 
gether respectful. This, me gentleman— that is to say, the cet- 
tain gentleman— coukl not endute. He, struck the other; a 
•challenge ensued ; wiihin an hour afterwards they met on the 
Downs; exchanged «hots ; and the gentleman, your champion, 
was wounded." 

^ Wounded ! who was it ?" inqtrfred Miss Bu jftle. 
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Now comes the trial, thought Damper.—" It is one," said he, 
''• who takes the deepest interest in every thing that concerns 
yon. In short— for the circumstances of the case compel me to 
speak out— he entertains for yon the most unbounded affection; 
and, as you already possess his heart, he has authorised me 
to •• 

Betsy Bustle fainted I Damper rang the bell yiplently. In a 
moment there was Mrs. Bustle, ial-volatiU, Captain O'Popper, 
hartshorn, George Hobnill, burnt brown paper, and all the lodg- 
ers. In the midst of the confusion Gingerly (with a lackad^si- 
cal air, and his left arm in a sling) entered the room, and stood, 
unperceived, behind the crowd which was pressing about the 
fair fainter. Not a little delighted was he at the effect produced 
by this, his last, and most ingenious, expedient. 

<' Betsy, my child, what is the matter?" cried Mrs. Bustle. 

''Betsy, my deor, what is the matter?" echoed George. 

Either these sounds, or the burnt brown paper, or the harts- 
horn, or the saVvolatile, or, perhaps, the suffocating pressure of 
the persons about her — a circumstance inevitable on occasions of 
this nature— revived her. She opened her eyes; and the first 
object she beheld was George, kneeling at her side, and offici- 
ating as administerer of the burnt brown paper aforesaod. She 
burst into a flood of tears. .As soon as she was sufficiently re- 
covered to speak, she threw herself into his arms, and exclaim- 
ed s "Ohl George I how couU you be so foolish .as to expose 
your dear, your precious life, on my account?' Had anything 
fatal happened to you I should have gone distracted I But 
whereabouts are you wounded I" . 

'^ Wounded !" exclaimed George, in utter amazement ; 
' ' wounded I What an ideor» / Paw my honour I ** 

** Now don*t deceive me, George; let me know the worst. But 
your endeavouring to conceal it flrom me is so like you ! - It is 
so very delicate. Qh! Mamma! after this, can you refuse 
to ?" 

^'I understand you, my dear child: you have my consent; 
and, with the consent of George's parents, the banns shall be 
published on Sunday.** 

^'George,'* said the Captain, <'I didn't think you had so much 
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in you. Bat you are a braye fellow : so, as to the consent^ by 
the Powers ! I say ditto to that. And, Mrs. Bustle/' said he in 
a whisper to the lady; "as we are both in a consenting mood, 
let ns consent to marry one another at the same time." 

" Oh ! Captain I*' was the lady's laconic, bat expressive, 
reply. 

Gingerly, pale, and trembling from head to foot with rage 
and disappointment, was about to rush forward and explain ; 
but he was restrained by an admonitory gesture from his friend. 

''My dear Gingerly,*' said Damper, taking him aside; ** re- 
member your promise: the four o'clock coach and Lyon's Inn. 
Keep your own counsel : so shall you appear ridiculous in the 
eyes of none but of an old and trusty friend. Tour ingenious 
contrivances, from first to last, have all turned to the advantage 
of your rival ; nor have you the credit of being even suspected of 
the smallest of them. ' If you are resolved to marry, say * Witt 
your to the first woman you may happen to meet; for, rely on 
it, at your time of life, you are not likely to entrap a female heart 

by DELICATE ATTENTIONS." 
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One of those manias which from time to time run riot with 
' <* John Bull/* and divert that worthy grumbler from the contem- 
plation of his grievances, has recently attacked him^ somewhat 
severely, in the guise of a steeple-chase. Vainly did Ihe farmer 
swear, as he saw his freshly-ploughed fields torn up in all direc- 
tions by a horde of the most reckless intruders;—- idly did the 
grazier mourn over dismembered gates, scattered sheep, and 
shattered- fences; — unheeded did the 'Mittle tenants" implore, 
and the ** large tenants*' threaten ; the band of horsemen swept on- 
ward, and defied opposition. In some instances, the results have 
been sufficiently disastrous. One fat rector was rode over, and car- 
ried home lifeless on a shutter. Another elderly gentleman, who 
camie on the field as a spectator, was elbowed into a deep ditch, 

9 

where he lay for an hour, and, during that period, had the plea- 
sure of seeing his five sons take their flying leaps over him. -A 
maiden *^ gentlewoman, of considerable experience,*' who was 
tempted by the occasion to make her appearance at the Melton 
Mowbray steeple-chase, was driven, by the rush of ridek's> into 
a quickset hedge, whence, after forty minutes* struggle, she 
emerged with one shoe and three parts of a stocking, the crown 
and one string of her bonnet, the fk'ont breadth of her gown, and 
the tip of her boa-^a melancholy and most instructive example 
of the ** pursuit of amu»erMnt under difficulties 1** She declared , 
with the most earnest and touching sincerity, as she regained the 
turf, that she was '^ pricked to the quick by her misfortunes." 
Alas! where was the ardour of Captain Prinsep— where the 
\ 
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ivell-known gallantry of Oolonel Peel— that it did not bring them 
to the relief of a damsel so uneasily circumstanced ? 

But the practice is far more general than is at first supposed. 
There is a class of grave-looking gentlemen who go steeple- 
hunting all their days. Their uniform, as to coat and vest^ is 
black; and their continuations invisible-green or Oxford-grey. 
They muster strong on field-days ; and the ardour with which 
they lie on the scent is at once edifying and exemplary. Bishop 

P was indisputably a steeple-hunter when he wrote, first 

againit, and then for, the Papists. The late Dr. G was a 

steeple-hunter of no common nerve when he handed over to the 
celebrated Mrs. Mary Anne Clarke two halves of two 5001. notes, 
to secure her influence in procuring him a vacant mitre. The 
learned minor canon who wrote, a year or two sincey a ponder- 
ous quarto, entitled '^ Bishops the Bulwarks of the English 
Church," was clearly a steeple-hunter ; and the renowed Mr. 
Gathercole, beneath whose lasb the Dissenters rebel, and in the 
thunder of whose anathemas learned prelates (1) exult, belongs, 
incontrovertibly, to the same section of the sporting commanity. 

Best of readers I / have also, in my time, been a steeple- 
hunter I Witii what success, you must judge. 

For fourteen years of my life I belonged to the class now com- 
monly known by the name of m$rUQriou$ ewratM-^that is to say, 
I had the sole chaige of a parish of seven hundsed souls^ in 
which I had to maintain my position in society, dress like a 
gentleman, and relieve ttiose whom all spumed but myself, upon 
the wages of a Journeyman cabinet-maker. About eighteen 
months previous to the expiration of this period, owing to the 
death of two succeeding maie heirs under age, the advowson of 
the living on which I was curate, the estate which surrounded tl, 
and the noble woods which embosomed it^ fell into the bands of 
an individual who, on his entering life, had as modi chance of 
being opulent as I have of becoming an avchdeacim. To the way 
in which he graced his honours no words, save his own, can do 
justice. On his succeeding to the estate, he fbund the parish en- 
gaged in the laborious and costly enterprise of enlarging, or rather 
rebuilding, the church, which for years bad been a ** church in 

(1 ) ^e (be Bi«faep of London's last Charge. 
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dangtr.-* A pew was forthwith demandedy of sofflcient size to 
accommodate himself and his family. His request was at oAce 
attended to, amd the matter considered arranged. A few wpeks 
after, he called apon me in a perfect ferment, the perspiration 
aUnding on his brow, his eyes rolling, and every muscle in his 
Hot quivering. "Good heavens, my dear Sir! what sum do 
yoa think the parish churchwarden has charged me for my pew. 
I aever heard of such extortion ! Five pounds, as I 'm a living 
man!" 

" Well, Sir, that does not appear to me unreasonahle.'' 

" Not unreasonable I Are you aware of what you're saying ? 
Not unreasonable V* 

''No; not ft>r a pew capable of holding ten persons, near the 
leading-desk, and in the most preferable part of the diurch.*' 

"What has that to do with it? I tell ye it's an extortionate 
demand. I've measured the whole pew three times over, and 
thtre im't fant^9mHng$*'ft9rik of timber in itV 

The pew arranged, the next affair was the erection df a monu- 
ment to his father, who had been gathered to his people upwards 
•f half a century before. The 'Squire furnished both design and 
■iseriptaMi. The farmer consisted of a very corpulent female 
igore weef^g into a little tiny urn, which it was quite evident, 
from the sixe of her tears, she would very speedily fill, this 
was intended to represent Virtue inconsolable for the loss of Mr. 
Mofdioase, sen. ! An immense cherub at each corner blew a 
traiiH^ vHb aU its might, out of which proceeded the words 
''Faith, Hope, Meekness, Charity." The verbiage was to this 
ailect:— 

" To Mb. MArraiAS morbhogse. 
The best of Fathers and most upright of Underwriters, 

This Monumental Tablet 
is erected 

. by 
His reverential and ever-%fflicted Son, 

Michael Morehouse, Esq,, 

of 

The Grange, 

hard by.' 



tf 
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' On this monument the 'Squire used to fix his eyes, during ser- 
vice, with an expression of the most cordial complacency. His 
form seemed to dilate with satisfaction as he gazed on the little 
urn and the large lady. He prided himself on his Ghnrclr of 
England principles, and his punctual performance of his Sabbath 
duties-*and as he stood upright in his pew, and repeated the Be- 
lief intones which the poor wheezy clerk tried in yain to drown, 
with his eyes shut, see-sawing himself upon his toes backwards 
and forwards, and closing each period with a solemn shake of 
his head — he was, as a whole,. such an exhibition as is not often 
seen within the walls of a country church. 

But the 'Squire, though deficient in taste, was not deficient in 
tongue ; he abounded in ciyil speeches. We never met, that he 
did not assure me of his zeal for my welfare, and of his wish to 
serve me ; and so hearty and so repeated were his declarations of 
good-will, that I was fool enough to believe them sincere. 

Matters stood thus when my rector died ; and knowing the 
'Squire had no son, brother^ nephew, or cousin to whom a bene- 
fice of 1602. could be acceptable, I ventured one morning, after 
he had been more than commonly profuse in his professions, to 
put them to the test. In a sentence, I asked him for. the vacant 
living. He shook me cordially by the hand, called up one of his 
blandest smiles, and began — 

. '^ My. dear friend, I could not think of proposing anything so 
paltry to your acceptance. With your grasp of iptellect and 
moral worth— don't allude to it<T-it is quite beneath you-^oite 
unworthy of you.'* 

" My expectations are very humble,*' was my reply ; ^* allow 
me, therefore, to judge whether 

'' No, no I don*t talk of it. 

**l see many abler aod better men worse pff than myself; and 
the living, though small, wpul4 sati^ " 

'^I cannot hear of it. My regard for yon is such that— 
quite impossible — quite impossible." 

^^f understand ypu. Sir, and construe Ibis last sentence into a 
refusal.*' 

** Not exactly that ; butr-but— the living is gone ! My butler 
asked and got it for some friend Of bis own. 1 believe the ra 
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has sold it ; but that's no affair of mine. Not a single shilling 
will And its way into my podcet. No, nol Wouldn't woond 
my conscience for all the gold of Ophir. But the bishop will pro- 
vide for you. A man of yoar deserts and long services cannot 
be overlooked. Tou would he buried alive in this hamlet. No/ 
no .' Aspire to something better.*' 

This was a complete check : my run for the season was ended. 
1 did not attempt another steeple-hunt for some years ; in fact, 
I almost came to a resolution to forswear the sport altogether, 
and only swerved firom my determination under the following 
circumstances. 

Upon the curacy to which I removed after this rebuff, I re- 
mained some years. Sfy sporting days— as far, at least, as 
steeple-shunting was concerned— were past and over. Old 
men died, and young men succeeded them; but I instituted 
DO inquiry— preferred no application— and persevered in the 
qoiet discharge of my daily duties. Yet as age silvered my 
brow, and my family grew up around me, and the man) 
cares and anxieties incident to their establishment in life pressed 
sorely upon me-*with all my acquiescence in the maxim, 
'* whatever is, is H|jrAt," and all my trust in the awards of an in- 
flexihly-just and unalterably-wise Providence, a feeling of me- 
lancholy foreboding for the future would occasionally Come 
across me. This was insensibly deepened by the spectade daily 
presented to me. My next neighbour was a clergyman residing 
on a large living. He had health-— he had wealth— ^e had a 
small (and what is invaluable to a pastor), a peacefhl and con- 
tented body of parishioners — good society within his reach, and 
a parsonage which, for its external advantages and internal em- 
bellishments, was a fairy palace— and he was wretched ! 

As I listened to his interminable complaints, a murmur«-why 
should I not confess it? — would not unflreqaently struggle for 
utterance. '^ Here is a man with all ttie elements of happiness 
within his reach— gifted with every capacity for enjoyment, in- 
sensible to the many blessings of his lot, while I— peaces busy 
Tempter, peace I" 

But to his ailment. He was haunted by a perpetual fear of 
death. None of his family had survived theur fortieth year; he 
Vol. I. 14 
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was fast approaching that period, and looked upon himself as a 
doomed man. Whenever this feeling came over him he was 
powerless. I have often heen called to his assistance when the 
bells for his chnrch-service were ringing — when a corpse was on 
its way to his burial-ground for interment — ^when a couple have 
been standing at the altar impatiently waiting his arrival : no 
argument, no raillery could rouse him. His house-keeper re- 
commended Dr. Jephson and Leamington Spa ; I prescribed ab- 
stinence and exercise. He talked of Abernelhy and blue pill ; I 
said, '' Drink less wine, and lay down your carriage T' 

Neither alternative was adopted. He sent for the.village doctori 
who fbr some weeks dosed him ad libitum. Debilitated by drags 
and fright, the rector sunk so rapidly that his country attendant 
became alarmed, and wished for another opinion. A physician 
was called in; the sight of this grave>looking personage at his 
bed-side so thoroughly convinced the patient, his hours were 
numbered, that hisnervous excitement became so violent, and 
his symptoms so aggravated, that Dr. W. deemed ^'Ihe case a 
very peculiar one," and begged for a consultation. A second 
physician was summoned. ''They may muffle the bells as soon 
as they like for master's funeral-peal," said the clerk, when this 
fact was made known to him. '' What man on: e'rth uhu ever 
known to holdit out agen three doctors T* 

Amen was right : within a fortnight after the arrival of the 
consulting physician, Mr. Edmonstone was quietly sleeping.be- 
neath the turf of his own churchyard 1 

Who was to be his successor ? The living was large, and the 
question was fiercely debated; and- while each village quidnunc 
pretended to be wiser than his brother gossip, and not one of the 
fraternity could possess any accurate information on the points I 
went on quietly taking the duty. The question of patronage was 
in this instance interesting ; it was vested in three maiden ladies 
of eccentric views and vagabond habits. They were^ rarely 
unanimous on any subject; and on the last vacancy were so long 
in making up their minds on the merits of ''a mere moral 
preacher," whom the elder Miss Hebblelhwaite patronised— of 
''a true Gospel trumpet,*' whom the youngest sister admired^ 
and of '' a man of moderate views,*' whom the second, sister 
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preferred, but w|io was scouted by the other two as '' that worst 
of characters, a Borderer/* that the six months allowed them for 
presentation expired. The liying lapsed to the bishop, and his 
lordship very quietly instituted a near relative of his own. Many, 
therefore, and various, were the speculations which the present 
yaeaney pccasioned. The sisters were cursed with a tiatred of 
repose-^they lived only in locomotion ; '* Ontoard*' was the motto 
of their lives. The grave, as a placc^of rest, must have been in- 
conceivably odious to them ; and Mrs. Hemans* beautiful thoughts 
en " The Calm of Life," utterly unintelligible. For months their 
movements were unknown even to their lawyer and agent Now 
(hey were at Boulogne— now at finxton— now at Yersailles— and 
Soon afterwards at Bowness. Their steward was only apprised 
of their existence by their applications to htm for money, which 
he was always ordered to remit ** by return of post.'* The last 
time they were heard of was at Milan ; and if their next letters 
had been dated from Aleppo, it would have caused no feeling of 
surprbe among the circle of their dependents. 

Meanwhile, week after week rolled away without bringing any 
tidings of the new rector. Three months had expired ; still we 
Irere without the slightest intimation ef the Miss Hebble&waite*s 
intentions. The fourth month had nearly closed, when two. 
young gentlemen came down and made surprisingly-nvinute in- 
quiries about the temporalities of the benefice. One was said to 
be the diocesan's grandson, and the other the Miss Hebbleth- 
waite's heir-at-law; but, to the infinite mortification of Mrs. 
Dalby, the leading gossip of the village^ nothing positive could 
be elicited respecting either. The fifth month wore away, and 
both the lawyer and the steward became uneasy in right earnest. 

" How mortifying," said the first, " that this noble living 
should again fall into the hands of the Bishop ! and yet I see no 
means of preventing it. Were I not sure they would view it as 
an unpardonable offence, and discard me for ever from their 
confidence, I would advertise the ladies in all the public papers, 
as the only means of discovering their domicile." 

The lamentations of the steward were in a different strain, but 
quite as characteristic. 

*' A very pretty piece of business, upon my word 1 This comes 
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of women being entrosted with landed pr^)erty I This comes 
of going to foreign parts— frenchifying and frog-eating — ^instead 
of residing at your own hall, among your own tenantry ! A thou- 
sand a-year to go to some one of Bishop Tomline's offsets I O 
Lord ! O Lord ! It *s well the okl squire's dead and gone ! He 
that was always so precise and business-like in all he said and 
did — ^it '8 enough to make him turn in his coffin ! It 's well, in- 
deed« if I don*t go erased nyrself ! And God only knows whom 
the Bishop may choose to send us ; some young chap, perhaps, 
who will be for raising the tithe, and dianging the tenants, and 
worrying the ladies out pf their wits when they return — ^that is 
to say, if they ever do return ; (x can have the face to return 
after playing up a second time a vagary of this sort. But what 
rational act did you ever hear devised by the joint-stock brains of 
three maiden ladies ?" 

The sixth month began, and was within five days of its close, 
when the steward burst into my little study at an early hour one 
morning with an old, dirty, crumpled newspaper in his hand— 
^*They *re found— they 're found— be stirring, my dear Sir, be 
stirring — the Miss Hebblethwaites are in England — are at Chel- 
tenham 1 Look here 1" and, unfolding a greasy and well-thumbed 
number of the '* Bath Chronicle," he pointed with his fat fing» 
to a paragraph, headed ^'Arrivals.- T^ Miss Hebhkthwaitesi 
<ft MontpelHer House, from the Continent.*' '^Xose not an hour; 
see them at once, and secure the living for yourself; here's a let- 
ter of introduction from Lawyer Barkbite; here 's another flrom 
me; here's money^, and a chaise at the door. Take the. paper 
with ye ; fee the boys well, and they '11 drive like mad. Follow 
up the scent; push forward, and you'll save the living from the 
old cormorant at Famham." 

While my wife and children were crowding around, one dress- 
ing me, another feeding me, a third packing my valise, and all 
doing their utmost to expedite my deparlure, the lawyer arrived. 
With a greater appearance of interest than I had ever seen him 
evince on aiiy former occasion, he put a packet into my hand, 
and said, ''This will save time, i^nd obviate all needless delay. 
You will find here the presentation drawn out in form upon a 
proper jitamp^ and requiring only dates and siji^natures. Now," 
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continued he, drawing me aside, and dropping his voice to a 
whisper, ** these are eccentric women, and have never yet acted 
in any one single instance like the rest of the world. One never 
knows what may be the ruling whim of the moment; they have 
an insurmountable aversion to business, and it is not at all im- 
possible that they may deny their right of patronage— or afliect 
to disbelieve the fact of Edmonstone's death— or require farther 
evidence on the point— -or perpetrate some folly or other, in order 
to get rid of the trouble of presenting. Don't therefore be dis- 
couraged at the first refusal ; press them hard ; go over the ground 
again and again. The proverb, though musty, is true, " Faint 

heart*' — ^you know the sequel ? Above all " 

'** Be off,*' said the steward impatiently, *^ and prosper. You '11' 
break my heart'-— and as'he spoke the tears actually made their 
appearance on his rough honest face — " if you don't succeed. 
Butyou tmist succeed, and you 9kall succeed, and 1 shall see 
you Ma'am," said he, turning to my wife, *^ in the rectory-house 
yet; and now break cover I" And actually, pushing me into the 
chaise, he shut the door with an air of the most ruthless deter- 
mination, gave the word to the drivers, and sent me, for th^ 
second time in my life— Stebplb-HuntingI 

I reached Cheltenham late on the evening of the second day. 
Those were the times of ignorance I There was no ^' Age," no 
*' Criterion," no ** Quicksilver," to hurry his M^esty's lieges to 
that stage whence ** Ho traveller returns." -Ann Ndson was in 
her teens; and Jem Stevenson in his cradle. Steam and rail- 
roads were unknown — and the most impatient mortals were 
compelled to put up with a pace somewhat under six miles an 
hour. Anxious and agitated, I stood before Montpellier House at 
nine the following morning; no ladies of the name of Hebble- 
thwaite weretdbe found there, and the day was half spent, when» 
by diht of bribery, I was able to ascertain that the ftdr ones I 
was in search of had quitted Cheltenham, the week previous; for 
Bath. 

For Bath, in a perfect fever of anxiety, I took the first coach ; 
and at every milestone which we passed diu I congratulate my- 
siBlf that I was so much nearer my destination; when midway 
between Bath and Gloucester I heard a shriek firoma female pas- 

14 
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sengeir^a crush ensned^a shock, and glass (lew about in M 
directions* The coach was overturned ! My '^escape,'' I was 
given to understand, was *^ wonderful, under all tbe circum* 
stabces I" That is to say, I left the coach with a gash across my 
lipi another across my brow, and half-a-dozea severe bruiges : 
nor did the evil end here. From the delay and confusion, cri- 
mination and recrimination, peculiar to such incidents, we did 
not reach Bath tiH midnight. Another of the very few days I 
had to spare had lapsed irretrievably and uselessly ; 

I rose early the next morning, aching in every lirab,and, after 
along and weary round of inquiries, discovered the house which 
contained the objects of my* search. I rang at the door and sent 
up my card; a starched and most forbiddiag^-looking Abigail 
chilled my very soul with a repAy — ** The Miss Hebblethwaites 
see no stranger ; it is contrary to their rule." 

<< But," said I, slipping a guinea into the severe-looking lady's 
palm, which closed on it without a muscle of her face moving-^ 
^^ I am only in name a stranger; I come from that part of the 
country where the Miss Sebblethwaites' property is situated, and 
npqr errand is of importance to them as well as myself.". 

^^ I will see what can be done^" said tbe frowning duenna; 
^' Meanwhile, I cannot admit you into the house; you must wait 
without." 

In about twenty minutes she retarned. ** Does your errand 
relate to any matter of business ?" 

** It does." 

'^ Is it of pressing importance ?" 

"It is." 

" Does it affect only one, or all the ladies ?" 

"One and all." 

"They will see you then in an hour firom this time." And, 
wRhout waiting for one word of dissent or acq[uiescence, the 
door vifas slammed in my face. 

I was punctual to a second in my appointment ; and sho«ild 
have been rather before it, but for a score of mea who worried 
me with questions, and were in search of a poor lunatic who bad 

^t escaped from a neighbouring asylum. The same austere- 
looking damsel answered my summous^and preceded me intca 
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large comfortles8*looking room. In a few seconds, steps were 
heard along the passage ; the door opened, and the Miss Heb- 
blethwaites made their appearance. They advanced with con- 
siderable caution, and sat themselves down in a row ; the eldest 
sister, who came first, had a tendency to obesity, and was evi- 
dently not averse to good eating. The second advanced, in a 
dress so singular and studiously plain, that it was clear she saw 
sin in a gay riband, and depravity in the trimmings of a cap ;— she 
was the devotee. The youngest was attired with that attention 
to fashion which proved she by no means thought her day over, 
and had not made up her mind to celibacy ;—^this was the belle. 
They each dropped a formal curtsey; then, pointing to a chair, 
the eldest sister '' begged I would explain my business." 

*^ I have ventured to call on you," I began, in somewhat tre- 
mulous tones, 5' with reference to the vacant living of Fallowfleld ; 
but this letter will best explain my errand — " and I palled out 
the lavryer's missive, and tendered it to the elder lady*s accept- 
ance. She took it with an air of reserve, turned it over and over, 
and was evidently by no means anxious to become acquainted 
with its contents. 

*' Who is the writer?" she at length demanded. 

<' Your man or business, Mr. Barkbite.'* 

'* Never heard of such a person,*' said the gourmand, firmly. 

** Never in my days," said the devotee with a solemn air, and 
crossing her hands demurely over her lavender silk dress. 

'^ Never ! aever V* echoed the flirt, in a sharp brisk tone. 

^*This is strange,*' I continued; *' but here is another letter, 
the hand-writing of which you will immadiately recognise — that 
of Mr. Heavisides." 

*' And who is he ?'' cried the stout kdy ^ 

^^ Who is he ! No other than your steward.'' 

** Oh deary how dreadful ! " said the elder female, more i^ her 
sist^s than to me; and the three began to converse in a low 
orainoEus whisper. 

Feeling no limie was to be lost, I recommenced my suit by 
saying-^'^ I arrived in Bath only last lUght, having stought you 
in Tain at Gheltenham; we were ofdy aware ai your hiving re- 
tibmed from the Continent——*' 
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'* The Continent I'* said the belle, opening her eyes wide, in 
uncontrollable amazement -^** We never were out of England in 
our lives!" 

Well might Mr. Barkbite call you eccentric, t thought ; but, 
however, my point is to make you sign, and that point, eoOte 
qu'U eoiUe, I must carry, 

*' I assure you that Mr. Edmonstone is dead. Here is the cer- 
tificate of his burial ; there is very little time for deliberation, the 
living is on the very point of lapsing to the bishop; and, as 
curate-* — " 

*' Poor creature !" said the gourmande, compassionately ; ** he 
fancies himself a clergyman." And as she uttered this aside, 
she fixed her eyes on me with the most sceptical expression. 
Heat and dust, and anxiety, and want of sleep— to say nothing of 
my gashes and bruises — rendered my appearance unclerical 
enough, to be sure. 

'* What do you wish me to do?" said the fat lady, at length, 
with a perplexed air. 

** Sign, sign," said I, producing the presentation, and tender- 
ing a pen. 

'*Do nothing of the kind/* interrupted the devotee, very 
warmly. '< Tou don't know who he is ; remember the wicked- 
ness of the' world, and the wiles of Satan. You may be signing 
amray your maintenance." 

*' Good man !" said the flirt, coming up to the rescue of her 
elder sister, <^ we have no living. We never had;' were one ours 
yon should have it at once. Will that satisfy you ?*' 

*' To satisfy vke" saii I, still tendering the pen and presenta- 
tion, ''you must sign." 

Again they whispered among themselves; and, seeing the fiat 
lady feeling for her feet, and being convinced they contemplated 
making a move, prior to attempting th^r escape, I got between 
them and Uie door, and uttered—'* I merely want your signature. 
I shall Just have time to get to Famham ; be considerate,' be ge- 
nerous; think of my large family, long services, and narrow 
means. By one act of yours you can change the latter into inde- 
pendence, into affloence. I enlraat-^I ioiplore you to aign !" 
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'^Let me look at the paper/' said the eldest lady, somewhat 
softened. 

** You shaaH touch it/' said the devotee* interposing. *^ Would 
yon reduce us all to the state of a common pauper?" 

^^ It cannot have that effect-^ou have no relation who can 
hold the living ; no nephew, no brother." 

*^ No brother I" cried the flirt, in amaze. ** What *s the man 
talking about I We had five alive and well this morning ! My 
worthy man/' continued she, dropping her voice, and speaking 
in a soft, coaxing, wheedling tone> ^^ you are labouring under 
some gross and grievous error— indeed you are I Believe me, 
you are under the influence of some unaccountable mistake." ' 

** Rather, of some awful, fearful, dreadful delusion !" growled 
the devotee, sternly. 

" Only sign 1". cried I, sticking to my purpose, " I ask no more. 
Oh I if you only knew the house of doubt, of suspense, of misery, 
firom which I have just made my escape !" 

"Ah I sister," screamed the flirt, '*^ you' re right. I see it now; 
in4iat %K>Ul become of us? Help! Help! A madman! Murder! 
Help! Help! Help!" 

The trio here screamed in concert; the door flew open; and, 
before I had the power of giving dny explanation, I was appre- 
hended as the gentleman who had just made his escape (torn Br. 
Brinkwater's establishment. 

Hours elapsed before I could establish my own identity, or 
obtain permission to depart. When that was given, freedom 
was comparatively immaterial. Whether the ladies were the real 
or false Miss Hebblethwaites — whether their conduct was the re- 
sult of eccentricity or fright, availed but little. The time allowed 
for presentation had expired. The living was no longer within 
their control. It had lapsed, beyond remedy, to the Bishop. 

And in the interim, what turn had affairs taken atFallowfleld? 
— ^A very droll one. About two o'clock in the day succeeding 
my departure, the Miss Hebblethwaites returned to the Hall from 
Nice, where they had been residing for the last six months! They 
brought with them a young man of very fashionable exterior, 
with a fine commanding figure ; and, as far as his carefully-cul- 
tivated whiskers would allow one to judge, of handsome fea- 
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tares. Him the eldest sister at once announced as the Rector of 
Fallowfield— and her husband I She was fifty-three, and he 
was barely twenty-five ; but of course it was a match of pure af- 
fection! No baser motive could possibly have influenced it. 
Disinterestedness was apparent throughout. Her gouty legs and 
ponderous fk'ame had, no doubt, enchained her young husband's 
affections ; and he had wheeled her to the altar in utter ignorance 
of the fact that she had a vacant living of one thousand a-year, 
at that moment, at her disposal. She spoke—-for these old women, 
when they marry young boys, are surprisingly eloquent— loudly 
and largely as to his many estimable qualities ; declared thai he 
was ** a most single-minded and simple-hearted being ; " that 
** none but those who knew him intimately were aware of his 
worth; " that '* in devotion to his duties he was another Henry 
Martyn ; and in all respects a most determined character." 

This last assertion nobody was inclined to question, seeing he 
had married a woman nearly old enough to be his grandmother ! 

He preached, and read himself in, on the following Sunday. 
His delighted bride averred that '^ he had the vigour of Ghanning, 
and the imagery of Chalmers;*' and all the parish admittted himi 
to be a most promising young man I Whether the promise will 
ever bear fruit is still to be decided ; for this was his first and 
last ministerial effort in Fallowfield Church. On the Tuesday 
following, the quartet ordered their travelling-carriage, and 
again resumed their wanderings ; on which, for anything that is 
knowu to the contrary, they are still engaged. 

Again a change was necessary, and I became curate to the 
honourable and reverend Mr. H., the brother of Lord F. He was 
a beautiful instance of a dignified yet active clergyman, around 
whose declining years were gathered the affections of the good, 
and the respect even of the .vicious ; and who was silently, yet 
incessantly, carrying on his preparation for the solemnities of 
another scene. His aristocratic feelings, which were adventitious 
to his birth and position, were curiously tempered by his innate 
benevolence and kindness of disposition. No change — no devia- 
tion — ^no departure from the established order of parochial duty, 
a$ he had laid it down, was permitted, without previously receiv- 
ing his approval and personal sanction. He exacted from his 
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colleague that dererence which he thought their relative position 
entitled the one to receive, and called upon the other to give ; and 
which no stipendiary of sense and reflection will ever withhold. 
And while this rule of discipline he never relaxed, he was still 
the kindest and most considerate of incumbents. A gentleman 
himself, he was most cautious of wounding in the slightest man* 
ner the feelings of another ; and whatever arrangement coukl 
conduce to your comfbrt or enjoyment, was sure to be espied 
out and; or(iered by him long, long before it had occurred to 
yourself. 

His health, which was impaired wheii our connexion first com- 
menced, gradually gave way beneath the inroads of old age; 
and, after three years of harmony and comfort, I could no longer 
disguise from myself the prospect of my becoming again a 
wanderer. 

** Gome to me, " said he, *' every other day and read to roe. 
£o<ry day I should like to see you ; but every othmr day I cannot 
do without you,*' 

I felt a delicacy in obeying his repeated summons ; for I feared 
my attentions might be misconstrued ; and the past had taught 
me a bitter lesson. The ** ruling passion strong even in death I" 
— ^he evidently expected, and even waited for some applicatioa 
on my part. 

^* Are you aware (hat my brother. Lord F p, is the patron 

of this living?*' said be one morning, when he appeared more 
than usually conscious of his progress towards dissolution. . "I 
am," was my reply, and took my leave. The Baron came; to see 
him that evening; and so great was the affection subsisting be- 
tween the brothers, that I was again and again assured by those 
about him that any request from the dying clergyman the peer 
would hold sacred ; and that Lhad but to name my wish of suc- 
ceeding to the living, in order to obtain it. But no ! my last 
STEEPLE-CHASE was fresh in my recollection ;, and I resolved, 
** thro' weal, thro' woe," to abide by the resolution I then formed 
— never again to be a suitor for preferment to any human being. 

The invalid rallied unexpectedly on the following morning, 
and detained me by his bed-side reading and talking to him fcr 
a longer period than usual. At length I rose to take my leave. 
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'^ Have yoa any request to make?** said he, in his usual man^ 
ner— a mixf ui« of kinduess and reserve. 

" None," said 1, firmly. 

" Your position here will t>e insecure when I am called away." 

" lam aware of it." 

"And the future— have you made any provision, any arrange- 
ment respecting it ?" 

"None whatever.** 

" And your wife and family— what do you prc^se respecting 
them?" 

" To leave them and the future to the goodness and me^cy of 
God." 

It was thus we parted, and for ever ! He died ihe following 
morning, and was huried ami4 the tears and lamentations of a 
hereaved people. 

Weeks rolled away, hut the applications to Lord F. for the va- 
cant living poured in from all quarters. Persons whom he had 
never before heard of called upon him ; others, from the most 
distant parts of the country, wrote to him ; visit and letter alike 
lending to the same point— preferment. His Lordship was a 
model of polite endurance. He received all— answered all — and 
promised no one. Meanwhile our preparations for departure 
were proceeding ; and in almost every letter I opened, I expected 
to find the usual polite intimation that my " services were no 
longer requisite"— in other words, a notice to quit. 

Six or eight weeks passed on in this uncomfortahle manner, 
when, late on one Saturday evening, Lord F. surprised me over 
my sermon. 

"I have called on you, Mr. , to tell you that I have at 

length made up my mind on the subject of the Uving. I shtf 1 
give it away forthwith.. I mention this, because I conceive your 
movements to depend, in some measure, on mine.*' 

" They do, my Lord.** 

" The gentleman whom 1 intend to present to Rivermede will 
not require assistance ; and I fear, therefore, that your services 
here, as curate, will unavoidably terminate.^* 

" This contingency, my Lord, I have expected; apd am pre- 
pared to meet it." 
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'* Yoa bave expected it, yoa say ? Pray where do you intend 
to go ?" 

** Where God may please to send file.** . 

" And have yoa no curacy in prospecit*' • • 

** None, my Lord." 

*< Then you had belter remain where you are: and that you 
may do so in comfort^ here is the presentation to the living." 
''Now,'* continued he, thus kindly giving me time to recover 
flrom my surprise, " I benefice you, not because you are a man 
ofcharacter^ and stand well with your parish, for in these re- 
spects you are only on an equality with some three score angelic 
clergymen-Higad 1 t^ey merit bishoprics, not rectories I— whose 
pretensions have been submitted to me within the last six weeks 
—but I select you because you are no preferment-hunter; and 
because, amid many that might be supposed to have some daimi 
upon my notice, you alone have had the delicacy to abstain from 
all solicitation. Every happiness attend ye ! and now, good 
night." 

Bivermede Rectory then was mine I And here, most indulgent 
of readers, is your happy and grateful babbler wearing away the 
^rief remnant of bis days I 
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Early in the las century, Jacob Yanderlin, a Dutchman, and 
others^r his t^untrymen, equally^ wealthy, chartered the good 
ship Palatine, at Hamburgh pi convey themselves, their families, 
and effects, to Pennsylvania. There were in all thirty persons, 
one-half of whom were females. Those were the days of the Buc- 
caneersy and the name of Kidd was the terror of all who had bu- 
siness on the great deep. Yanderlin and his colleagues had, 
therefore, beencareftl to procure a well-armed ship, and had 
eiljoined upon Captain Horner to engage a faithful and effective 
crew. In a few days the captain informed them that all was 
ready. His first and second officers were, indeed, strangers to 
him, but they had come recommended by the first commercial 
house in Amsterdam ; his third was young Reynolds^an English- 
man, and his own adopted son. His crew, picked men, select- 
ed by his mates from every maritime nation in Europe, were 
thirty-five strong sea-dogs, every man among them a match for 
Kidd himself. 

Encouraged by this flattering account, the conclusion of which, 
at least, was true, but not in the sense that the captain intended, 
they at length set sail, and Mary Yanderlin saw through her tears 
the low verdant shores of the Netherlands, for the first and last 
time, sink behind the- waters. Mary was one of the fairest fiow- 
ersthat grew on the banks of the Elbe, and never could have 
survived this removal fh>m her native soil^ but for the presence 
of those whose smile was her sun. Her father and mother were 
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with her» and one other, with whom she would have been content 
to bloom and blush unseen in a desert. This was young Reynolds, 
the son of an English m^chant, and nephew of Horner. Leflinde- 
pendent by his father, he had made several voyages with his an- 
cle, rather to gratify his love of roving than from any pecuniary 
necessity, or to learn tde^ science of n^^gatioq. He had for some 
time known Mary Vanderlin, and worshipped her at a distance, 
as a being worthy of his most affectionate regards. Having con- 
verted a part of hu estate into money, and obtained from his un- 
cle the berth which he held on board the Palatine, he was now 
following the star of his destiny to the western world. 

We pass over an interval of five weeks, and present to our 
readers the Palatine becalmed in the middle of the Atlaptic. 
There seemed something unnatural m that calm. The winds 
had stopped^ twelve days before^ as if strangled— the sea became 
motionlefis, as if frozen to the bottom. The burning August sun 
had wheeled, day after day, over a hard arid sky, and set, with- 
out a vapour on the horisontal air, to soften the intensity of his 
beams, or to adorn the twilight; SUence and immensity, a 
liquid Sahara, and their ship chained in the midst of it, wete ail 
that fell iuM)n Ibe senses of our hapless voyagers. 

It was the twelfth day (4 the calm. The sun was dropping to- 
wards the sea, as to his grave. A large group was collected on 
the Palatine's deck. A melancholy change had passed upon 
them. Five weeks before, their faces were as bright as health 
and hope could make them, and they had left their port amid 
cheers and salutes. Now they were pale and emaciated. A 
great part of their provisions had, in some unaccountable way, 
become spoiled-— a malignant fever was in the cabin and steerage, 
and they were now met at a funeral. The disease, which was 
of the most virulent type, had not yet reached those parts of the 
9faip inhabited by the sailors, and the biuff tars stood looking ou 
with a grim indifference, that contrasted strangely with the sad- 
dened looks of the passengers. Vanderlin was there with the 
fever spot upon his cheek, and on his arm leaned his daughter, 
looking him in the face like the spirit of health ; for, hitherto, 
she had walked amid the pestilence, like an angel of light, un- 
touched and scatheless. The mournfal rite proceeded ; the last 
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deep prayer was said, and the body of the veteran commander 
of tbePalatine^lided into-the depths of the sea. Wide waving 
dreles moved npon the glassy waters, and soon seemed to call 
up an answering and counter ripple from the eastern bound of 
the horizon. 

** Square the yards I" shouted a harsh voice; ''our Jonah ^s 
gone'at last, and here comes a breeze.*' The passengers turned 
with indignation and amazement at this unfeeling speech. 
Their eyes met the demoniacal glance of Mark Dusenbach, late 
first officer, now master, of the Palatine. His square brawny 
form was planted on the quarter-deck, and his orders were de- 
livered with clearness and authority, while the sailors braced 
round the yards, and gave to the breeze the full volume of the 
sail. The passengers felt that they, as well as the ship, had a 
new ' master ; and, quailing before glances which they could 
neither understand nor brook,- they retired, each to his place, in 
the cabin or steerage. 

Well had Captain Horner said that his first officer was a match 
for Kidd himself : he was a genius in wickedness. He had satiled 
under Kidd till the common atrocities of piracy bad palled upon 
his appetite; and he left the service, determined to do something 
refined and original. He entered the merchant service in Hoi- 
land, and, being an accomplished seaman, was soon able to pro- 
Giire. the credentials that gained him his place on board the Pala- 
tine. He had heard of the proposed emigration, and the fiend of 
his heartohad whispered that now at last was the golden oppor^ 
tunity to give scope to his genius,, and gather laurels on an un- 
tried field. The second mate was a creature of his own, and 
the'crew,'whom be as chief mate had enlisted, were indeed picked 
men. Already he, and his myrmidons had produced the deadly 
disease on board, which he calculated would soon carry off; with- 
out violence,jthe whole of the passengers. In the death of Homer, 
the only obstacle to his operations was removed. Triumph 
swelled his form as he. strode the quarter-deck. He beckoned t o 
him Dunscomb, his second in command. '' 'T is an ill wind that 
blows nobody any good," remarked the piratical villain, 
'^:Wittd! V said • Dunscomb, *^ never, talk of wind after such.a 
beautiful calm. It has been better for our purpose than all the 

15. 
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IndustryweceuldhaTe used. Only think that old Horner should 
have been the first to take the fever.'* "So much the better, 
Mr. Bunscomb/' said the captain ; ** are the men tip^ f " '' Dead 
ripe I " said Dunscomb* *^ But Reynolds ? *' ^* Oh» he is dead 
ripe allb. He laughed and jumped with delight when I let him 
a Beetle into the plot of our comedy/' '^Tragedy you mean — 
but never mind» it's all one« I am glad Reynolds is to Join us. 
He is clever* and may be useful. But take care of the rest, tad 
I have no doubt they will all he done for in a few days." Such 
was the discourse that passed between these two accomiH^shed 
wretches, who were dead to every tender feeling, and savagely 
contemplated the speedy extinction of the ill-fated passengers and 
proprietors of the vessel and cargo. It is here necessary to ex- 
plain, that young Reynolds had, from motives of policy, appeared 
to assent to the designs of Dunscomb, and resolved to watch an 
opportunity of rescuing Mary Yaaderlin and her friends from 
the death which awaited them. 

For six days more did the ship beat up and down the Kew 
England seas, daily committing to the waves some two or three 
of the unhappy victims, till there were not more than six or eifht 
half-famished wretches left, most of whom were deeply tainted 
with disease. Sometimes when they were allowed to come on 
deck to witness the sea burial of a companion, they would catch 
a glimpse of the blue land of promise, and they would weep and 
wring their hands, and, in the 'most piteous accents, entreat to 
be set on shore. But Dusenbach was not yet ready to go into 
port. 

Tanderlin lay in his berth, clasping the hands of his wife and 
child. ** You are sick—- you are dying,*' said he, tenderly ; ** let 
the wretches have all, so they will save us." 

"Never! " said his high-spirited wife; ** they shall have my 
life first I " " And father's, mother ? " said Mary, in an agony of 
tears. Madame Vanderlin*s lip quivered, but she answered firmly, 
"What will it avail, my husband! They must and will have 
our lives. It is necessary to their safety, and this they knew 
when they commenced their horrid system. The ministering 
is^ngel whose care has thus far kept life in us, has told us that no- 
thing short of a miracle can save us : some of the crew have taken 
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the fever; they must go into port soon ; they cannot take as 
with them.' Soon, therefore, disease, or their knives, must end 
ns! " 'Tou say traly,*^ said the moarnfal voice of Reynolds, 
who at that moment softly entered the cabin; "bnt/* and he 
knelt beside Hary, and clasped her passionately to his heart, 
'MiviDg or dying, ws will go hence together." 

Tbat very day, at evening, the body of Yanderlin was com- 
mitted to the waves. His wife took his place in the sick berth. 
Then it was that Mary's fortitude forsook her. '< Oh, to be left 
alone !*' was her bitter cry. Again her guardian angel was at her 
side, and repeated his vow to die with her. She wept upon his 
faithfnl bosom, and for a moment was relieved. But suddenly 
she raised her head wildly. ** Tou die ! " she exclaimed ; 
" SHTely, surely, yon can escape.*' *' Alas I dear Mary, I am not 
the ruffian I am fbrced to appear on deck. Let us hope that 
some favourable circumstance will occur to release us flrom this 
frightfol charnel-house. At any rate, we shall not be separated.'' 

Want and disease had now reached the crew, and they began 
to murmur. There still existed in the cabin two witnesses of 
their atrocities, and in the steerajre six. Dusenbach pondered 
long and deeply upon the shedding of blood, and the glances of 
his malignant eye became hourly more baleftil. But a power 
was gathering in the air to hasten the consummation of his 
crimes, and to work an appalling change in the aspect of our nar- 
rative. 

The vessel, which had been wilfally kept sailing to and fro on 
wrong tacks, was now approaching the shores of Block Island, 
a small sterile piece of land near the coast of New England, 
about twenty miles souHi-east of Philadelphia. This poor little 
island was at this period inhabited by a few families who osten- 
sibly lived by fishing, but whose principal occupation was de- 
coying vessels on shore during storms, and afterwards plunder- 
ing them of their contents. 

** 'T will be a miracle if this northeaster don't bring us a;wind- 
fall," said John Dory, one of the ringleaders of the wreckers, to 
a party of hard-looking fellows on the outermost beach of Block 
Island, looking out upon the sea, which maddened and drove to 
the shore with a violence rarely witnessed even on that weather- 
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beatea coast. It grew darker and darker, and the iMirty» with 
discontented looks, were retiring, when a distant heavy sound 
came floating with the blended mist and spray down on the fierce 
northeaster. They stopped with ears erect. Again and again 
it came, booming heavily on the night wind. ^' 'T is a signal of 
distress ! " cried John Dory ; ''now three to the lights and three 
to my pilot-boat I " In a few minutes three fires were lighted at 
as many different points, and a boat, with John on board to act 
as pilot for the vessel, was seen stealing out of the little harboor 
into the thick darkness of the ocean. The signal guns continued 
to be heard at intervals for several hours, as the ship neared the 
coast. 

''Are you sure of your bearings, pilot? ** shouted the anxious 
voice of Dusenbach, through the din of the tempest. ''Ay, ay, 
sir! " said the voice of John Dory out of the top of his huge 
jacket ; «' the larboard light and the further light bear dead upon 
the reef." " Keep her away, then,*' cried the excited captain. 
" And the starboard light and the farther light in a line brings 
us into smooth water and soft bottom. A leetlemore — luffnow, 
luff! So— steady." 

But a broad phosphorescent glare now appeared on their 
weather-bow, towards which the ship, bowed low with her side 
to the wind, was furiously dashing. " Pilot, are you sure, very 
sure?** cried the almost distracted captain of the Palatine. " Yery 

sure, sir. The starboard light ** " Confound your lights, 

sir. What is that there forward ? Don't (I see^don't I hear 
breakers ? Keep her away I" he shouted with all the might of 
^is lungs ; " away with her— away !** and he sprang to the helm 
himself, and put it hard up. The ship made a rapid sweep, and 
once more darted off before the wind. The next moment she 
stopped with a shock that made her quiver in every timber, and 
nearly sent the masts by the board. " She 's struck I** screamed 
the captain, grinding his teeth with madness. " Rig a noose in 
the main-top-gallant halyards, and run up this scoundrelly pilot, 
who has led us to lAestruction." 

"Look you, master captain," said Dory, very calmly, " you 
jnay save yourself the trouble. Do you think me such a fbol as 
Xo come out in a night like this for the mere honour of being < 
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jliiinrreeked io yoor company?" ** A 'n't tbere the reef?" said 
Hie bevildered ca^^Uin^ ** and wa'nt yon steerinif the ship dead 
upon lit" ** To be smre it is*— to be sure I was. The channel 
lies doee under the lee of the rocks— it a'n*t wider than an Iq-> 
4iaB track-*but I can make a ship walk it the darkest night that 
tmr fell, ikrt you drove the pilot firom the helm, and here we 
are." '' Where?" cried Dasenbach. ** Why, dead in a sand- 
hmnk, inside the Borse*8hoe reef." 

Say was mom slowly breaking, and soon showed them their 
tvsl sitoation* Within a short mile under their lee the shore was 
dimlf diseeraible through the mist, and, upon it, numerous 
figures of men, whom expectation, arising from their confidence 
in Dory*s pilotage, had k^ waiting on the beach all night The 
ship was stranded on a sand-bank within a semi-circular reef, 
and hardly a cable's length to leeward of the breakers. She was 
Mms tolerably well defended from the assaults of the sea, save 
when some gigantic breaker acquired headway sufficient to over- 
leap flie barrier of rodcs, and to pitch headlong on her deck and 
aides. This soon became frequent. The wind rose with the sun, 
and there raged a ftirious gale. Wave after wave dashed upon 
the devoted ship with the force of cataracts. All her boats were 
swept away— not one could come off flrom the island, and even 
John Dory began to east anxious glances landwaurd. " How long 
will she last, think you, pilot?" said Dusenbach. *' Why, I have 
known a ship thumped to pieces a little farther out in about four 
hours." 

Butihe Palatine stood it wonderfully. The clank of the pump- 
brake was, indeed, heard incessantly, and she seemed settling 
still deeper into the sands; the ^'four hours" had etpired, and 
the storm was gradually abating. At length the sun set, and the 
tempest, as if its errand were accomplished, gathered up its 
clouds, and vanished. A brisk south-wester sprang up, and se- 
veral boats from (he island came alongside. 

Beleased from Uie absorbing and imminent dangers of the last 
twenty-four hours, Dusenbach's mind had now leisure to return 
to its former i^ans and fears. The bows were badly stove ; the 
ship must be abandoned that very night ; if left standing, the 
islanders must needs come on board, and there were yet eight 
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tongues to publish. the foulest crime ever committed on land or 
sea. He took his resolution — a resolve sutQciently horrid; He 
determined, after removing the valuables out of the iship^ to bum 
her, and, with her, the eight living witnesses of his atrocities. 
He communicated this to Dunscomb and Reynolds. Althoogtt 
Reynolds was convinced that Dory had purposely cast the ship 
away, and, consequently, distrusted him exceedingly,' yet he 
could not let this only opportunity of reaping^e reward of bit 
painful and masterly dissimulation, and of saving a life far 
dearer than his own, pass unimproved. He had, therefore, very 
cautiously informed him of the real character of Dusenbach and' 
-his crew, and the dreadful fate that awaited the passengers. 
I>ory, half freetiooter as he was, was astounded at the infor* 
mation. 

^' 'Whew I*' said he, ** but this beats all nater. I am glad of it, 
for I thought we were going to be a little too bad V* A hurried 
consultation then took place between them, it was now -quite 
dark, and the boats were ready to put off. ^'I will leave my 
boat under the ship's stern, captain," said Dory ; ** from- the look 
of her bows, you may have need of one before we return." 

Twenty of the crew now went on shore in the boats to protect 
the property, and Reynolds was sent forward to examine the 
bows. He went reluctantly, for he felt that the crisis of his fate 
was at hand. 

Dusenbach strode the deck with a hurried step and a gloomy 
brow. A new thought was cast up in his storm-tossed soul. 
" Better make all snug at once," said he, mentally; and he beck- 
oned to him three grim-looking feUows, and gave them some 
order in a whisper. Two of them entered the steerage — need it 
be told for what purpose ? The work of death was speedily ac- 
complished. The third assassin proceeded to the cabip, where 
Mary Vanderlin and her mother alone remained alive, though 
in a state of extreme weakness from the eflfects of ihe storm and 
anxiety of mind. By the light of a solitary lamp, Mary was seen 
kn^ling by her sick mother in the attitude of prayer. Her eyes 
met the assassin's as he entered, and, charmed by their basilisk 
inflaence remained fixed on him in mute horror. He paused- 
ne attempted to approach ; still her eye followed his. The wretch 
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was paralysed* and be could not eiecote his deadly purpose. 
At length he tamed abruptly, and fled to a distant part of the 
cesser. At this moment Reynolds was retommg. from the fore 
part of the ship. He saw the cabin-door open, and a figure 
eme^^ and quickly disappear, armed with a knife. Bespair 
shot through his brain and heart; but the next instant he darted 
like lightning down the steps into the cabin. Mary was lying 
afiparently lifeless^ but without external injury. 
~ " Mary^dearest— -mine in life and death/' cried he, passion-r 
ately, liftingher in his arms, ^^he yourself now." /f I am pro- 
pared to die," said Mary, opening her eyes. "But life, Mary ( 
for life now, dearest V cried he, bearing her towards the cabin 
window.. With a hurried hand he removed the dead-light, and 
the broad face of John Bory appeared at the window. 

''Softly^lad; quick, and softly I" said he, receiving fromReyr 
nolds his burden, and carefully laying her down in the boat. In 
abput a minute more, Madame Yanderline and Reynolds were 
safely on board, the fastening loosed, and the boat suffered to 
drift-clear of the ship. The sails were then hoisted; and she 
was put upon the wind towards the shore. What language can 
do Justice to the feelings of the mother and child, when the 
waking certainty, the blessed reality of this wonderftd escape, 
came homefUU upon their hearts-r-an escape from such horrors I 
They wept, they prayed, they poured out their warm and grate- 
ful feelings to .their deliverer Bory. , . 

"Welli ma'am, well," said Bory, ^' it was 'cutely done, that's 
certain— almost as well as< my piloting last night; and I hope 
't will go somewhat towards balancing a.heavy score I have been 
running up onthe wrong side of the greal.account-book^ and to 
which^I fear there will be spme items added before morning." 

"Well, Gaptaia Reynolds," contipued.Bory» as they rapidly 
nesared theshore^ "here, are your trunks, you see, and some of 
madam's, I suppose, from the 'nitials ; I was careful to have 
them stowed in my boat, to. which, as they were putting off, I 
silly <a4ded myself. And now I 'm thinking you had better not 
land on the island at all. Block Islanders are, wreckers, and 
there: are tliiiigs to be done yet, to which we don't want to have 
any 'long-shore witnesses." " But Busienbacb, what is to be 
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done wHh bhn V said Reynolds. '' Leave him to John Dory 
and a Block island coaii^martial/' said the islander ; ** his pm* 
nishment shall he seen from here to Nanlncket. Birt here we 
are, near the point. If yon leaye the hoat at Tueker's wharf, al 
Newport, I shall get her again ; so good by. Here's a smooth 
sea, fair breexe, and bright starlight, and yonder 's Sdionnet 

light.*' 

Early the next momiag the boat entered Mewport harbow. 
The little party, the sole surfivors out of aU the passengers of 
the Palatine, tarried in that place till the health of Midansr 
Tanderlin was entirely restored* The hands of B,eyttolds and 
his Mary were then united in the bonds of wedk^ck ; and then, 
as if anxions to remove as far as possible ft^m the sea« anoeir 
ated as it was with snch dreadfhl reeollections, they retired ftr 
west, into the interior of Pennsylvania, and purchased a tract of 
land, on which their nnmeroas descendants still live. 

Retnm we to the Palatine. It was ''deep midnight" 0o 
busy had been the crew apd blandersi that almost every thing 
of value was already on shore. Three boots, however, were 
still alongside, and fifteen of the crew still en board. Of tfieae, 
Ave were sick dotm forward, six were still iHmaeging the hold 
for valuables, and ft>ar were at the halyards, ready ta hoist «v 
whatever they mijght find. John Dory and six or eight Block 
Islanders were lotmging lazily near the main hatch, and none of 
them, except Dory, seemed to take «ny interest in what wm go* 
ing forward. He, e^rer and anon, iapproaohed and looked down 
the hatchway. D«isenbach stiperintended the whole hi person. 

" What have they got hold of now^" at length said Dory. All 
hands clustered round the hatehway, and stood looking down 
into the hohl with eager ^pectation. Quick as thought. Dory 
tripped Dosenbacb's heels, and hurled him, head fartmost, 
down betow. Bis men accompanied him, fbr Dory's associates 
had most ably seconded ttieir leader. The hatches were doaed 
and barred, and every avenue to the inner parts of the veaael 
iocked. There was a running up and down the decks Ibr a Ihw 
minutes, and then the boats put off. But ere they reached the 
lOiore, three heavy columns of smoke rose from the Palatine, 
and in a few minutes after, the whole ship was a mass of flames. 
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The fate of those of the crew that landed is soon told. After a 
bloody battle over the spoils, in whichimany fell on both sides, 
a parley was held, and the few surviving sailors were not only 
.spared but admitted to all the rights of islandship. Their ill- 
gotten wealth, however, as might have been expected, did not 
lead to conifort or happiness, but was rather the cause of inces- 
sant broils and mental anguish. After a certain time they could 
not endure the sight of each other ; and some of them, as if de- 
termined to remove as far as possible from their companions in 
crime, loaded their boats, and removed to different points of the 
main coast. There, hard drinking, to drown the horrors of con- 
science, soon ended their days. At last only three remained on 
the island, and to these the curse ot0 miserable existence was 
extended to a preternatural old age. 
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IT was pouring with rain one Wednesday, in the month of 
March, 18 — , about twelve o'clock, and had been raining violently 
the whole morning. Only one patient had called upon me up to 
the hour just mentioned — for how could invalids stir out in such 
weather? The wind was cold and bitter— the aspect of things 
without, in short, most melancholy and cheerless. ** There are 
one or two poor souls," thought I, with a sigh, as I stepped from 
the desk at which I had been occupied for more than an hour 
writing, and stood looking over the blinds into the deserted and 
almost deluged street— 'Uhere are one or two poor souls that 
would certainly have been here this morning, according to ap- 
pointment, but for this unfriendly weather. Their cases are 
somewhat critical— one of them especially— and yet they are not 
such as to warrant my apprehending the worst. I wish, by the 
way, I had thought of asking their addresses!— Ah— for fhe fu- 
ture I will make a point of taking down the residence of such as 
I may suspect to be in very humble or embarrassed circumstances. 
One can then, if necessary, call upon such persons— on such a 
day as this— at their own houses. There 's that poor man, for 
instance, the bricklayer — he cannot leave his work except at . 
breakfast time— I wonder how his poor child comes onj Poor 
fellow, how anxious he looked yesterday, when he asked me what 
I thought of his child I And his wife bed-ridden I Beally I 'd 
make a point of calling, if I knew where he lived! He can't 
afford a coaeh— that 's out of the question* ^eU-<^it can't be 
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helped, however I" With this exclamation, half uttered, I looked 
at my watch, rang the hell, and ordered the carriage to be at the 

ft 

Hoor in a quarter of an hour. I was sealing one of the letters I 
had been writing, when I heard a knock at the street door, and 
in a few moments my servant showed a lady into the room. She 
was apparently about four or five-and-twenty; neatly but very 
* plainly dressed ; her features, despite an air of languor, as if 
from recent indisposition, without beiitg strictly handsome, had 
a pleasing expression of nrankness and spirit^and her address 
was easy and elegant. She waSj however, evidently flurried. 
She ''hoped she should not keep me at home^she could easily 

call again'* I begged her to be seated ; and, in a quiet tone 

— at the same time proceeding with what I was engaged upon, 
that she might have a BMNneat's interval in which to recover her 
self-possefsiaii-*^made same olMervitioaft aboul the weaftlitr. 

'< It is still raining hard, I perceive," said i ; ** did you come 
OQ foott Bless me, nadaai, why you ieem wet through I Pray 
cone nearer the fire"— stirring it up into a ctaeerfol biases 
'* shall I offer you a glasis of wine, or wine and waterT Ton look 
very dully— ^" 

'* No, liiaak yon, sir ; I am rather wet, eertainty, but I am ac- 
customed to niiin-^t will, howefer, sit dMer to the fire, If you 
please, and teli you in a few words my errand. I shall not de- 
tain yon long, sir*" she continued, in a lone tonsiderably aiore 
assured ;*'thit fact is, i have received a letter tbb mormng fh>m 
a fIrieBd of mine in the connftry, a young lady, who is an invalid, 
and has written to request I would call immediately upon some 
-experienced physician, and obtain, as far as tun be, kis real opi- 
nion upon her ease-Mtor she fancies, poor girl I ihat they are coi- 
cealing what is rei^ty the uattM* witHlwr 1" 

''Weill slM must have sblted her case tenuirkably wffH, 
ma'aoy" sand I with a smile, '^ to enable me to give eny thing 
like a reasonable guess St her state withant seeing her— *^" 

« oh<-^biit I nay be aMe to answer many of yo«r questiens, 
sir, fhr I am very weU acquainted with her situation, and wa i 
good deal with her, net long ago." 

** Ah— that 'S well. Then will you be so kind," giving a m • 
lory glance it my watch, <' as lo say what yon know of her « ? 
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The fact is, I *ve ordered the carriage to he here in ahoftt a quar- 
ter of an hour's time, and have a long day's work hefore me !" . 
''She is— let me see, sir— I should say, about six years older 
than myself; that is, she is near thirty, or thereabouts. I should 
not think she was ever particularly tstrong. She's seen-^iNMMr 
thing 1— a good deal of trouble lately." She sighed. ^ 

** Oh— I see, I understand! A little iUappoMnwnt ^-^thw^ '$ 
the seat of the mischief, I suppose?" I interrupted* smiling, and 
placing my hand over my heart. *^ Isn't this really, now, the 
whole secret?" 

** Why^the fact is— certainly, I believe— yes, I may say that 
love has had a good to do with her present illness— for it is really 

illness! She has been| " she paused, hesitated, and— as I 

flaincied— coloured slightly— ** crossed in love— yes ! She was to 
have been— I mean— that is, she ought to have been married 

last autumn, but for this sad affair " I bowed, looking again 

at my watch, and she went on more quickly to describe her friend 
as being naturally rather delicate— that this " disappointment" 
had occasioned her a great deal of annoyance and agitation—, that 
it had left her now in a very low nervous way— and, in short, 
her friend suspected herself to be falling into a decline. That 
about two months ago she had had the misfortune to be run 
oyer by a chaise, the pole of which struck her on the right chest, 
and the horses* hoofs also trampled upon her, but no ribs were 

broken " 

'<Ab, this is the most serious part of the story, ma'am— this 
looks like real illness ! Pray, proceecjl, ma'am. I suppose your 
friend after this complained of much pain about the chest— is it 
so? Was there any spitting of blood?" 

«* Yes, a little— no— I mean— let me see " Here she took 

out of her pocket a letter, and, unfolding it, cast her eye over it 
for a moment or two, as if to refresh her memory by looking al 
her f)riend*s statemcn t. 
'* May I be allowed, ma'am, to look at the letter in which your 
end describes her case?" I enquired, holding out my hand* 
< There are some private matters contained in it, sir," she re- 
led, quickly ; '* the fact is, there was some blood-spitting at 
time, which I believe has not yet quite ceased." 

16. 
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'* AnddoM she eomplaiii oT paia ki tlie cfaefil?" 

''.T«i-«-pafftiotilarl7 in the rigbl side/' 
^' Is sh«f often feTeri3h at niiht and id the morning T' 

** TeS-«?erf**-that is» her haftds feel very hoC» and she is vest- 
les« and irritable." • 

" Is there, any persfiirationt" 

** Ocea»oMlty a good deal^dariog the night," 

" Any coBghV'' 

" Yc8| at times very troDMesome, she says." 

** Pray, how long has she had it ?— I mean, had she it before 
the accident f on spoke oT?" 

** I first noticed it-^let me see«?<-ah^ about a year after she was 
nunrried." 

** After sht loof nwrtUdV* I echoed, darting a keen glance at 
her. She coloured violently^ and stammered conHisedly-^^ 

" No, no, sir — I meant ahoat a year alter the time when she 
eitpect9d to have been married." 

There was something not a little curious and puzaling in all 
this. ''Can you tell me, ma'am, what sort of a cough it is?" I 
emiuived, shifting my chair, so that I might obtain a dislineter 
view ofher features. She perceived what I was about, I think, 
for she seemed to change colour a little, and to be on the verge 
of shedding tears. I repeated my question. She said (hat the 
cough was at first very slight ; so slight that her friend had 
thought nothing of it, but at length it became a dry and 
painful one* She began to turn very pale. A suspicion of the 
real sUte of the case flashed across my mind. 

"Now, tell me, ma'am, candidly-— confess I Are not you 
speaking of yourself? Tou really look ill T* 

She trembled^ but assured me emphatically that I was mis- 
taken. She appeared about to put some question to me, when 
her voice fail'*d her, and her i^yes, wandering to the window, 
filled with tea s. 

** Forgive mo, sir ! I am 4o anxious aliout my friend "^<*she 
sobbed--*" sh" is a dear, kind, good"— —her agitation increased. 

•* Calm— p^'iv, calm yourself, ma*ani— do not distress your- 
self unnecessa iy ! You must not let your friendly sympathies 
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overcottie 7<oa ib tliis way» iMr yo« wMl be unable te lerre yd«r 
firieod «i you wish— ^ir sbe has desired!" 

I handed to her a botUe of smelling salts, and, after paufing for 
a few moments, her agitation subsided. 

'^ Well/^ she began again, tremoloustyy " what do yon think 
of her case, sir? Ton naiay tell me candidly, sir/ '--she was 
e^^dently making violent struggtes to conceal her emotaons**- 
''for I assure you I wilt never make an improfifr ufle of ivhat 
yon may say— 4odeed I will not I— What do you really think of 
bercasef 

*' Why— if all that you have said be correct, I own I fear it is 
a bad case-^^'certatnly a bad one," 1 Teplied^ioekii^ at her scro- 
tiiiisingly. ^ Yon have mentioned some symptOBas that are 
very tmfavonradile/' 

'' Bo yoa^tbink— 'her case hop&Ui$, sir?'* she enquired, in a 
feeble tone, and looking at me with sorrowful intensity. 

** Why, that is a very difficult question to answer-^in her ab- 
sence. One ought to see her^-^to hear her tell her own story -^ 
to ask a thousand little questions. I suppose, by the way, that 
she is under the care of a regular professional man ?" 

^'Tes, I believe so^no, I am not sure; she hag been, I be* 
liete." 

I ffelt satisfied that she was speakipg of herself. I paused, 
scarce knowing what to say. ''Are her circumstances easy? 
Gould she go to a warmer climate in the spring, or early part of 
the summer? I really think that change of scene would do her 
greater good than any thing I could prescribe for her.'* 

She s]ghed> <' It might t>e so; but— I know itoould not be 
done. Circumstances, I t>elieve-— '* 

'' U she living with her family ? Gould not l^-*^** 

** Oh no, there's no hope there, sir!" she replied, with stidden 
impetuosity. '■ No, no ; they would see both of us perish before 
they would lift a finger to save us, *' she added, with increasing 
vehemence of tone and manner. ^^ So now it's all out-^-my poor, 
poor husband !'* She f^U into violent hysterics. The mystery 
was now dispelled^it was her husband*s case that she had been 
all the while enquiring about. I saw it all I Poor soul, to gain 
my candid, my rsal opinion, she had devised an artifice to the 
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execution of which she was nneqaal; over-estimating her own 
strength, or rather not calculating upon the severe tests she viroold 
have to encounter. 

Ringing the bell, I summoned a female servant, who, witb 
my wife (she hadh^ard the violent cries of my patient), instantly 
made her appearance, and paid all necessary attentions to tlie 
mysterious sufferer, as surely I might call her. The letter from 
which — in order to aid her little artifice— she had affected to 
read, had fallen upon the floor. It was merely a blank sheet 
of paper, folded in the shape of a letter, and directed, in a lady's 

hand-writing, to "Mrs, Elliott, No. 5, street." This I put 

into my pocket-book. She had aito, in falling, dropped a small 
piece of paper, evidently containing my intended fee, neatly 
folded up. This I slipped into the reticule which lay beside her. 

From what scene of wretchedness had this unhappy creature 
come to me? 

The zealous services of my wife and her maid presently restored 
my patient, at least to consciousness, and her first look was one 
of gratitude for their assistance. She then attempted, but in vain, 
to speak, and her tears flowed fast. " Indeed, indeed, sir, I am 
no impostor! and yet I own I have deceived you ! but pity me I 
Have mercy on a being quite forsaken and broken-hearted ! I 
meant to pay you, sir, ail the while. I only wished to get your 
true opinion about my unhappy husband* Oh how very, very, 
very wretched I ami What is to become of us I So, my poor 
husband ! — there 's no hope t Oh that I had been content with 
ignorance of your fate I" She sobbed bitterly, and my worthy 
little wife exhibited so much firmness and presence of mind, as 
she stood beside her suffering sister, that I found it necessary 
gently to remove her from the room. What a melancholy picture 
of grief was before me in Mrs. Elliott, if that were her name. Her 
expressive features were flushed, and bedewed with weeping ; 
her eyes swollen, and her dark hair, partially dishevelled, gave a 
wildness to her countenance, which added to the effect of her in- 
coherent exclamations. " I do— I do thank you, sir, for your 
candour. I feel that you have told me the truth! But what is to 
become of us? My most dreadful fears are confirmed I But I ought 
o have been home before this, and am only keeping you— «•" 
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'' Mdt at all) lAa'afB— prar dont-^-*^'* 

** Bttt my hoMtotmd, gir, is ill«^aiid there u no one to keep the 
fduld but lim* I ought to liave been hade kmf ago I" She rote 
ftehly flramher ehair, hastily re^adyasted her hair^ and replaeed 
harhoBfiet) preparing to go. She tfeemefl toiftiM soaelhiftg^ mA 
loolDfed ahbdt Ihe fioar, obvionsiT eodnrratted at iiot discoveriiig 
file ohjedt of her search* 

'^ It i» In your reticule, ma'am," I whispered^-^'^and, unless 
you woQld 8ffkt»nt and iround me, there let it femain. I know 
what you lurre been loi^amg ror->-hiish I do hot Ihtnk of it aglio. 
hty carriage is at the door-^shall I take you as far as ^^^^^ street? 
t am driiing past it.*' 

*' No, sir, I thank you ; bu^net for the world I Bfy husband 
has no idea th&t I have been here ; he tfaii^s I have been only to 
the dmggist. I would noit hate him know of ^is viBit on any 
account, fle would instaiftly suspect all." She gi^ew again e%r- 
citBd. " Oh w&at a wretch I am ! How long must I play the 
hypocrite! I must look happy, and say that I have hope wheh I 
aHi despairing, and him dying daily befare my eyes 1 Oh how 
tenitkle wlU home be after this I But how Jong have I saspecled 
allttBsr 

I succeeded, at length, in allaying her a^Britatioa, imploring her 
to strivie to retrain her self-possession bdbre reappearing in the 
pregesce of her husband. She promised to contrive saaae excuse 
for summoning me to see her husband, aS if ta the ftrst instance, 
as though it were the first time I bad seen or heard of either of 
them, and assured me Ihat she would call upon me again in a 
lew days' time. " Rut, sir,'' she whispered, hesitatingly, as I ac- 
eompanied her through the hall to the street door» ^' I am reaUy 
anraid we cannot afford to trouble you often/' 

** Madam, yot will greatly gneve and oOiend me if yon ever 
allude to this again before I mention i€ to you. Indeed you wtH, 
m&*am," I added, peremptorily but* kindly ; and reiterating my 
injunctions, that she should let me 90on see her, or hear from 
her again, I closed the door upon her, satisfied that ere tong 
would be laid befeireme another dark page in the volume of hu- 
man life. 

Having been summoned to visit a patient somewtu^e in the 
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neighbourhood Of street that evening,— and being on fbot, it 

struck me, as it was beginning again to rain heavily, that if I 
were to step into some one of the little shops close by, I might 
be Weltered a while fk-om the rain, and also possibly gain some 
information as to the character and circumstances of my morn- 
ing visitor. I pitched upon a small shop that was ** licensed*' to 
sell every thing, but especially groceries. The proprietor was 
a little lame old man, who was busy, as I entered, maJcing up 
small packets of snuff and tobacco. He allowed the plea of the 
rain, and permitted me to sit down on the bench near the win- 
dow. A couple of candles shed their dull light over the miscel- 
laneous articles of merchandise with which.the shop was stuiTed. 
He looked like an old rat in his &>ard ! — He was civil and com- 
municative, and I was not long in gaining the information I de- 
sired. He knew the Eiliotrs ; they lived at No. 5, up two pair 
^ stairs^ but had not been there above three or fbur months. 
He thought Hr. Elliott was ** ailing*'— and for the matter of that, 
his wife didn't look the strongest woman in the world. ** And 
pray what business, or calling, is he?*' The old man pnt his 
spectacles back upon his bald wrinkled head, and, after musing 
a moment, replied, '^ Why, now, I can't take upon me to say, 
precisely like — but I think he 's something in the city, in the 
mercantile way— at least I *ve got it into my head that he has been 
sych; but he also teaches music, and I know she sometimes 
takes in needle-work.*' 

'* Needle-work ! does she indeed?" I echoed, taking her letter 
from my pocket-book, and looking at the beautiful— the fashion- 
able hand in which the direction was written, and which, I feR 
confident, was her own.— << Ah I — then I suppose they're not 
over well to do in the world?'* 

'' Why — ^you an*t a-going to do any thing to them, sir, are 
yon?— May I ask if you 're a lawyer, sir?" 

^' No, indeed, I am not,*' said I, with a smile— '^ nor is this a 
writ ! It *s only the direction of a letter^ I assure you ; I feel a 
little interested about these people — at the same time, I don't 
know much about them, as you may perceive.-^^Were not you 
saying that you thought them in difficulties?'* 

*'Why," he replied,. somewhat re-assured-<'< maybe you're 
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not far from the mark in that either. They deal bere-^nd thei^ 
pay me for what they have-^but their custom an*t tery heavy I 
'Beed they has uncommon little in the grocery way, hot pays 
reg'lar — and that 's better than them, that has a good deal, 
and yet doesn't pay at all— an'tit, sir?" I assented. - •* By the 
way, Mrs. Elliott was in here not an hour ago, for a moment, 
asking for some sago, because she said Mr. Elliott had taken a 
Ikncy to have some sago milk for his supper to-night— it was very 
unlucky, I hadn't half a handful left ! So she was obliged to go 
to the druggist at the other end of the street. Poor thing, she 
looked so yexed— for she has quite a confidence, like, in what 
she gets here !" 

" True, very likely !— you slid, by the way, you thought he 
taught music? what kind of music?" 

/' Why, sir, he 's rather a good hand at the. flute, his landlady 
says — ^so he comes in to me about a month since, and he says to 
me, 'Bennet,' says he, * may I direct letters for me to be left at 
your shop? I'm going to put an advertisement in the newspa- 
per.'—* That,' says I, * depends on what it 's about— what are you 
advertising for?' (not meaning to be impudent)— and he says, 
says he—* Why, I 've taken it into my head, Bennet, to teach the 
flute, and I'm a-going to try to get some one to learn it to.' So 
he put the advertisement in— but he didn't get more than one 
letter, and that brought him a young lad— but he didn't stay 
long. 'T was a beautiful black flute, sir, with silver on it— for 
Ifrs. Hooper, his landlady— she 's an old friend of my mistress, 
sir — showed it to us one Sunday, when we took a cup of tea with 
her, and the Elliotts was gone out for a walk. — I don't think he 
can teach it notc^, sir" — ^he continued, dropping his voice— ** for, 
betwixt you and I, old Browning the pawnbroker, a little way 
up on the left hand side, has a flute in his window that 's the 
very image of what Mrs. Hooper showed us that night I was 
speaking of. Tou understand me, sir ? — Pawned— or sold— I '11 
answer for it — a-hem {" 

** Ah, very probable— yes, very likely I" I replied, sighing— 
hoping my gossiping host would go on. 

** And betwixt you and I, sir," he resumed, " it wasn't a bad 
thing for him to get rid of it, either ; for Mrs. Hooper told us tha 
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Mr. ERiott^asn*! strony-^Tike to play on k ; andshe uaed to bear 
Mrs. Elliott (she is an meoflamon agreeable yoang wooiaft^ sir, 
to lo«k al, and laoks like one tbat lias> teen tellar c4), i was a- 
string, however^ that Mrs. Boaptr nsed no^ aaud tiien to hear 
Mrs. felliott cry ^ 9<^ ^^^ albo^i htB playioff on the flate, aad 
'spostulate to him on Che aocouat of it, and say * you ksoir it 
isn*t a good thing for you, dear/--Slor was it^ sir^^^he doctors 
woald say !" 

*' Poor frflow**^! exelaimed, wMh a sigh, not flKaoin^ to an- 
terrapt my companion— <* of all things on earth-«-tlie/lMfe I" 

My interest io poor MTs. Etlioft and her fausbaod vas gtoMf 
increase^ by what I had heard from the gossiping grocer. Hov 
dtstinotly, though perhaps nncoHscioasly, bad he sketched the 
downward progress of respectable poTCrty 1 I sbonld await the 
next yisit of Mrs. Elliott with some eagernesa and onsiety. 
Nearly a week/ however, elapsed beftore I again iMard of Mn. 
Elliott, who calKsd at my boose oo« morning when i had bees 
sanmioned to pay an early Tisit io« patieniia the oountry. ikfler 
having waited nearly an hour 9» me, die was obliged to- leave, 
after writing tha following lines^on the back of an old latter :««- 

^ Mrs. Elliott begs to present her respects (o IkKter-^-^, and 
to inform him, that, if quite convenient to bim» adlie would Ml 
favoured by his calling on Mr. Elliott any lime to-day or to^ 
morrow. She begs to remind him of his promise, not to 1^ Mr. 
Elliott suppose that Mrs. Elliott has told him any thing ateMl 
Mr. Elliolt> except gtmraUy that he is poarly. Vh^ address ii^ 

No. 5, street, near —square," 

About three o'clocit that afternoon, I was at their hidgiagji in 
-^-^ street. No. 5, was a small decent draper^s ahopf and a 
young woman silting at work behind Ifte counter, refinrnsd me, 
on enquiring for Mr. Elliott, to the private door^ which she said 
I' could easily push open — that the Elliotts lived on the aeoond 
floor— but she thought- that Mm. Efliott had Just 9one ool. Foi* 
lowing her directions, I soon found myself aseendviY tlie nar* 
row staircase. On approaching the second floor, the do(VP atTtbe 
apartment I took to be Mr. Elliott's ivaa standing nearlfwidr 
open ; and the scene whidi presented itself I. paused for a few 
raomenis to contemplate. Almost Ownting! tfas dlNiR> at a tablfy 
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on ipvfaich Were several huge legers and account-books, sate a 
yoang man, apparently about thirty, who seemed to have just 
dropped asleep over a wearisome task. His left hand supported 
his heady and in his right was a pen, which he seemed to have 
falien asleep almost in the act of using. Propped up, on the 
table, between two huge books, a little towards his left-hand^ 
side, sate a child, seemingly a little boy, and a very pretty one, 
so engrossed with some plaything or another as not to perceive 
my approach. I feU that this was Mr. Elliott, and stopped for a 
few seconds to observe him. His countenance was manly, and 
had plainly been once very handsome. It was now considerably 
emaciated, overspread with a sallow hue, and wore an expres- 
sion of mingled pain and exhaustion. The thin white hand head- 
ing the pen, also bespoke the invalid. His hair was rather darker 
than his wife's— and, being combed aside, left exposed to view 
an ample well-formed forehead. In short, he seemed a very in- 
teresting person. He was dressed in black, his coat being but- 
toned evidently for warmth's sake ; for though it was March, and 
(he weather very bleak and bitter, there was scarce any appear- 
ance of fire, in about the smallest grate I ever saw. The room 
was small, but very clean and comfortable, though not over- 
stocked with fbrniture^-what there was being of the most ordi- 
nary kind. A little noise I made attracted, at length, the child's 
attention. It turned round, started, on seeing a stranger, and 
disturbed its father, whose eyes looked suddenly but heavily at 
his child, and then at my approaching figure. 

'^Pray walk in," said he, with a kind of mechanical civility, 
but evidently not completely roused from sleep — *'I — I — am 
very sorry— the accounts are not yet balanced— very sorry— been 
at them almost the whole day." He suddenly paused, and re- 
collected himself. He had. It seems, mistaken me, at the mo- 
ment, for some one whom he had expected. 

« Dr. ;" said I, bowing, and advancing. 

'^ Oh I I beg your pardon, sir— Pray walk in, and take a seat" 
— I did so.—'' I believe Mrs. Elliott called upon you this morning, 
sir ? I am sorry she has Just stepped out, but she will return 
soon. She will be very sorry she was not at home when you 
called." 

Vol. I. 17 
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'* I should have been happy to see Mrs Eniott— |>at I under- 
stood from a few lines she left at my house, that this visit was to 
be paid to yourself" is it not so? Can I be of any assistance?*' 

'^Certainly !— I feel far from well i sir. 1 have been in but 
middling health for some time— but tny wife thinks me, I am 
sure, much worse than I really am, and frets herself a good deal 
about me,** 

I proceeded to enquire fully into his case ; and he showed 
very great intelligence and readiness in answering all my ques- 
tions. He had detected in himself, some years ago, symptoms 
of a liver complaint, which a life of much confinement and anxi- 
ety had since contributed to aggravate. He mentioned the ac- 
cident alluded to by Mrs. Elliott; and when he had concluded a 
singularly terse and distinct statement of his case, I had formed 
a pretty decisive opinion upon it. I thought there was a strong 
tendency to hepatic phthisis, but that it might, with proper care, 
be arrested, if not even overcome. I expressed myself in very 
cautious terms. 

" Do you really, candidly think, sir, that I have a reasonable 
chance of recoveriug my health ?** he enquired, with a sigh, at 
the same time folding in his arms his little boy, whose con- 
cerned features, fixed in silence-r«-now upon his father, and then 
upon me— as each of us spoke, almost led me to Ihink that he 
appreciated the grave import of our conversation. 

''Yes — I certainly think it probable that you would recover^ 
provided, as I said before, you used the means I pointed out." 

'' And the chief of those means are^^relaxation and country 
air r* 

'^Certainly." 

'^ You consider them essential?'* he enquired, despondingly. 

" Undoubtedly. Repose, both bodily and mental-^change of 
scenes, fresh air, and some medical treatment *' 

He listened in silence, his eyes fixed on the floor, while an ex- 
pression of profound melancholy overspread his countenance. 
He seemed absorbed in a painful reverie. I fancied that I couki 
not mistake the subject of his thoughts ; and ventured to inter- 
rupt them,'by saying, in a low tone— •* It would not be veri^ ex- 
pensive, Mr. Elliott, after all *' 
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^' Ahy sir— tiiat U what I am thinking aboat/' he rtsplied^ with 
a deep sigh — add he relapsed into his former troubled siletice. 

'' Suppose— suppose, sir, I were able to go into the country 
and rest a little, a twelvwumth heneey and in the mean time at- 
tend as much as possible to my health— is it probable that it 
would not then be too late ?" 

^'Oh, come, Mr. EUiott-^let us prefer the sunshine to the 
cloud," said I, with a cheerful air, hearing a quick step advancing 
to the door, which was opened, as I expected, by Mrs. Elliott, 
who entered breathless with haste. 

^'How do you do, ma'am — ^Mrs. Elliott, I presume?" said I, 
wishing to put her on her guard, and prevent her appearing to 
have seen me before. 

*^ Tes,sir— Mrs. Elliolt," said she, catching the hint — and then 
turning quickly to her husband, ^^how are you, love^ 1 hope 
Henry has been good with you !" 

'* Very— he's been a very good little boy," replied Elliott, sur- 
rendering him to Mrs. Elliott, whom he was struggling to reach. 

" But how are you, dear ?" repeated his wife, anxiously. 
. '' Pretty well," he replied, adding with a faint smile, at the 
same time pushing his foot against mine, under the table — '* As 

you would have Dr. , he is here ; but we can't make out why 

you thought fit to summon him in such haste." 

^^ A very little suffices to alarm a lady," said T, with a smile, 
f I was sorry, Mrs. Elliott, that you had to wait so^long for roe - 
this morning— I hope it did not inconvenience you?" — I began* 
to think how I should manage to decline the fee I perceive4 t^ey 
were preparing to givfi me, for I was obliged to leave^ an^^dtew 
on my glOves. " We've had a long tete a tete, Mrs. IBtl^iiy in 
your absence. I must commit him to your gentle carST;— yoii 
will prove the better physician. He must submit to you in every 
thing ; you must not allow him to exert himself too much over^ 
matters like these, '^ pointing to the huge folios lying upon the 
table" — he must keep regular hours— and, if you could all of 
you go to lodgings on the outskirts of the town, the fresh air 
would do all of you a world of good. You must undertake the 

ease, ma'am— you must really pledge yourself to this" The 

poor couple exchanged hurried glances, in silence. Be attempted 
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a smite. ^* What a sweet littte fellow is this 2" said I, taking 
their little child into my arms — a miracle of neatness and 
cleanliness— and affecting to he eagerly engaged with him. He 
came to me readily^ and forthwith began an incomprehensible 
address to me about " Da-da'*— ** pa-pa" — <' ma-ma" and other 
similarly mysterious terms, which I was obliged to cut short by 
promising to come and talk again with him in a day or two. 
''Good day. Master ElliottI" said I, giving him back to his 
father, who at the same time slipped a guinea in my hand. I 
took it easily. ** Come, sirrah/' said I, addressing the child— 
''will yon be my banker?" shutting his' little fingers on (he 
guinea. 

"Pardon me— excuse me, doctor," interrupted Mr. Elliott, 
blushing scarlet, " this must not be. I really cannot ' 

" Ah ! may I not employ what banker I like ?— Well— I '11 hear 
what you have to say about it when we meet again. — ^Farewell 
for a day or two," — and with these words, bowing hastily to 
Mrs. Elliott, who looked at me, through her tear-flUed eyes, un* 
ulterable things, I hurried down stairs. It may seem suflQcient- 
ly absurd to dwell so long upon the insignificant circumstance of 
declining a fee— a thing done by my brethren daily-— (rflen as a 
matter of course — but it is a matter that has often occasioned me 
no inconsiderable embarrassment. 'T is really often a difficult 
thing to refdse a fee proffered by those one knows to be unable 
to afford it, so as not to make them uneasy under the sense of an 
obligation — to wound delicacy, or offend an honourable pride. 
I had, only a few days before, by the way, almost ctiked for my 
guinea from a gentleman worth many thousands a-year, and 
who dropped the fee into my hand as though it were a drop of 
his heart's blood. 

I need not particularise the steps by which I became at length 
familiarly acquainted with Mr. and Mrs. Elliptt. I found them 
for a long while extremely reserved on the subject of their cir- 
cumstances, except as far as an acknowledgment that their pecu- 
niary resources were somewhat precarious. He was, or rather, 
it seemed, had been, a clerk in a merchant's counting house ; but 
ill health obliged him at length to quit his situation, and seek for 
such occasional employment as would admit of being attended 
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to at his own lodgings. His laboars in this way werei I per- 
ceiTedy notwithstanding my injunctions and his promises^ of the 
most intense and unremitting, and, I feared, ill-requited de-> 
scription. But with what heart could I continue my remon- 
strances, when I felt convinced that thus he must toil, or sferve. 
She also was forced to contrihute her efforts towards their sup- 
port, as I often saw her eagerly and rapidly engaged upon dresses 
and other articles too splendid tp be for her own use. I could 
not help, one day, in the fulness of my heart, seeing her thus 
engaged, teUing her that I had many a time since my marriage 
seen my wife similarly engaged. She looked at me with surprise 
for a few moments, and burst into tears. She forced off her 
rising emotions ; but she was flrom that moment aware that t 
fully saw and appreciated her situation. It was on a somewhat 
similar occasion that she and her husband were at length in- 
duced to tell me their little history ; and before giving the reader 
' an account of what fell under my own personal observation, I 
shall lay before him, in my own way, the substance of sev^al 
painfully-interesting conversations with this most unfortunate 
couple. Let not the ordinary reader spurn details of everyday 
life, such as will here follow — 

*' Nor grandeur hiear with a disdainfal smife 
The short and simple annals of the poor ^ 

Owing to a terrible domestic calamity, it became necessary 
that Henry Elliott, an only son, educating at Oxford, and de- 
stined for the army, should* suddenly quit the University, and 
seek a livelihood by his own exertions in London. The event- 
which occasioned this sudden blight to his prospects was the 
suicide of his father, Major Elliott, whose addiction to gambling 
having for a long time seriously embarrassed his affairs, and 
nearly broken the heart of his wife,, at length led him to commit 
the fatal act above spoken of. His widow survived the shock 
scarce a twelvemonth, and her unfortunate son was then left 
alone in the world, and almost entirely destitutie. The trifling 
sum of ready money which remained in his possession after 
burying his mother was exhausted, and the scanty pittance af- 
forded by relatives withdrawn, on the ground that he ought now 
to support himself,, whent his occasional enquiries after a situa- 



tion at lenglh led to the informatioii that tb^jre was a yacaney 
for an outer-clerk in the great house of Hillary, Hungate, and 
Company, Mincing Lane, in the city. Be succeeded io satisfying 
^the junior partner, after si^^mitting to sundry humiliating en- 
quiries G( his respectability and trust- worthiness ; and he was 
forthwith received into the establishment, at a salary of 601. per 
annum. 

It was a sad day for poor EUiott when he sold off almost all 
his college books, and a few other remnants of gay and happy 
days, gone by probably for ever, for the purpose of equippiBg 
himself becomingly for his new and humble functions. He 
wrote an eicellent hand ; and, being of a decided mathematical 
4urn, the arithmetic of the counting-house was easily mastered. 
What dismal drudgery had he hencefCH*th daily to undergo I The 
tyranny of Uie upper clerks reminded him, with a pang, of the 
petty tyranny he had t>oth experienced and inflicted at the pub- 
lic school, where he bad been educated. How infinitely more 
galting and intolerable was his present bondage ! Two-thirds 
of the day he was kept constantly on foot, hijprying from piaee 
to place, with bills, letters, etc., and on other errands ; and— 
especially on the foreign post nights— he was detained slaving 
sometimes till nine or ten o'clock at night, copying letters, and 
assisting in making entries and balancing accounts, till his pen 
almost dropped from his wearied fingers. He was allowed an 
hour in the middle of the day for dinner — and even this little 
interval was often broken in upon to such an extent as proved 
seriously prejudicial to his health. After all the labours of the 
day, he had to trudge from Mincing Lane, along the odious City 
Road, up to almost the extremity of Islington, where were si- 
tuated his iDdgings, i. e., a little back bed-room, on the third 
floor, serving at oncje for his sitting and sleeping room, and for 
the use of which he paid at (he rate of seven shillings a-week, 
exclusive of extras. Still he conformed to his cheerless lot, 
calmly and resolutely — with a true practical stoicism that did 
him honour. His regular and frugal habits enabled him to sub- 
set upon his scanty salary with decency, if not comfort, and 
without running into debt— that infallible destructive of all 
peace of mind and self-respect ! His sole enjoyment was an oo- 
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casiomil boor in the evening, spent in reading, and retracing 
some of his faded acqoisitions in mathematics. Though a few 
q(his associates were piqued at what they considered his suUeit 
and inhospitable disposition, yet his olHifing manners, his easy 
bat melanchofy deportment, his punctuality and exactitude in 
all his engagements, soon gained him the good-will of his bre- 
tbren in the office^ and occasionally an indication of satisfac- 
tioDon the part of some one of his august employers. Thus, at 
leof^, Elliott overcame the numerous desagremms of his altered 
situation, seeking in constant employment to forget both the 
floom and gaieties of the past. Two or three years passed over, 
Klliott continuing thus steadily in his course ; and his salary, as 
a proof of the approbation of his employers, had been annually 
iMreased by 10I.«,tilI he was placed in comparative affluence by 
the receipt of a salary of fKH. His severe exertions, however, 
iasensihly impaired a constitution, never very vigorous, and he 
lK>re with many a fit of indisposition, rather than incur the ex- 
jpeose of medical attendance. It may be added, that Elliott was 
imao of gentlemanly exterior, and engaging deportment — and 
then let us pass to a very different person. 

Mr. Hillary, the head of the firm, a man of very great wealth, 
had risen from being a mere errand-boy, to bvs present eminence 
in the mercantile world, through a rare combination of good for^ 
tnne with personal merit — merit, as far as concerns a talent for 
hosiness, joined with prudence and enterprise. If ever there 
came a man within the terms of Burke's famous philippic, it was 
Ifr.Hillary. His only object was money-making ; he knew nothing-, 
cared- for nothing beyond it ; till the constant contemplation of his 
spleiidid gains led his desires into the train of personal aggrandise- 
ment. With the instinctive propensities of a mean and coarse mind, 
hebecame as tyrannical and insolent in success, as in adversity he 
had been supple and cringing. No spark of generous or worthy 
feeling had ever been struck fcom the flinty heart of Jacob Hil- 
^^9 Of the firm of Hillary, Hungate, and Company. He was 
ttie idol of a constant throng of wealth-worshippers: to every 
^y else, lie was an object either of conteim|^M|lrror. H6 
had married Oie widow of a deceased partnd^vwhom he had 
^ several Children, of whom one only liveM^ond infhncy ; a 
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generous* high-spirited, enthusiastic girl, whom her purse-proad 
father had destined, in his own weak and vain ambitiony to be- 
come the wearer of a coronet. On this dazzling object were 
Mr. Hillary's eyes fixed with unwavering earnestness ; lie de- 
sired and longed to pour the tide of his gold through the chan- 
nel of a peerage. In person, Mr. Hillary was of the middle size, 
but gross and corpulent. There was no intellect in his shining 
bald head, fringed with bristling white hair— nor was there any 
expression in his harsh and coarse features but such as faithfully 
adumbrated his character as above described. 

This was the individual, who, in stepping one morning rather 
hastily from his carriage, at his counting-house door in Mincing 
Lane, fell from the carriage-step, most severely injuring * hb 
right ankle and shoulder. The injuries he received upon this 
occasion kept him confined for a long period to his bed, and for 
a still longer to an easy chair in the back drawing-room of his 
spacious mansion near Highbury. As soon as he was able to at- 
tend to business, he issued orders that as Elliott was the derk 
whose residence was nearest to Bullion House, he should attend 
him every morning for an hour or two on matters of business, 
carrying Mr. Hillary's orders to the City, and especially bring- 
ing him, day by day, in a sealed envelope, his hanker* $ book / A 
harassing post this proved for poor Elliott. Severe discipline 
had trained his tempe^r to bear more than most men; and on 
these occasions it was tried to the uttermost. Mr. Hillary's ac- 
tive and energetic mind, kept thus in comparative and compul^ 
sive seclusion from the only concerns he cared for, or that could 
occupy it— always excepting the one great matter already alluded 
to— his imperious and irritable temper became almost intoler* 
able. Elliott would certainly have thrown up his employment 
under Mr. Hillary in disgust and despair, had it not been for one 
circumstance — the presence of Miss Hillary— whose sweet ap- 
pealing looks day after day melted away the resolution with 
which Elliott every morning came before her choleric and over- 
bearing father, although they could not mitigate that father's 
evU temper, or prevent its manifestations. He insisted on her 
spending the are^r part of every day in his presence, nor would 
allowher to quit it even at the periods when Elliott made his 
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appearance. The first casual and hasty glance Ihat he directed 
towards her satisfied him that he had» in earlier and happy 
daysy been many times in general society with her — her partner 
even in the dance. Now, however, he dared not venture to ex- 
hibit the slightest indication of recognition ; and she, if struck 
by similar recollections^ thought fit to conceal them» and behave 
precisely as though she then saw and heard of Mr. Elliott for the 
first time in her life. He could not» of course, find fault with 
Iwr for this \ but he felt it deeply and bitterly. He little knew 
bow much he wronged her ! She instantly recollected him-r 
and it was only the dread of her father that restrained her from 
a friendly greeting. Having once adopted such a line of con- 
dust, it became necessary to adhere to it — and she did. But 
could she prevent her keari going out in sympathy towards the 
poor, friendless, unoffending clerk, whom her father treated 
more like a mere menial than a respectable and confidential ser- 
vaot-«him whom she knew to be 

'* Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen. 
Fallen from his high* estate ?*' 

Every day that she saw him, her woman's heart throbbed with 
pity towards him ; and pity is indeed akin to love. How favour- 
ably for him did his temper and demeanour contrast with those 
of her father I — And she saw him placed daily in a situation cal- 
culated to exhibit his real character— >his disposition, whether 
for good or evil. The fact was, that he had become an object of 
deepinterest— even of love — to her, long before the thought had 
ever occurred to him that she viewed him, from day to day, 
with feelings different from those with which she would look at 
the servant that stood at her father's side-board, at dinner. His 
mind was kept constantly occupied by his impetuous employer; 
and his hundred questions about every thing that had or had not 
happened every day in the City. Thus, for nearly three months, 
had these unconscious lovers been brought daily for an hour or 
two into each other*s presence. He had little idea of the exqui^ 
Bite pain occasioned Miss Hillary by her father's harsh and un^ 
tilling treatment of him, nor of the many timid attempts she 
made, in his absence, to prevent the recurrence of such treats 
ment; and as for the great man, Mr. Hillary, it never crossed 
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his mind as being possible that two yoong lif^rCs could by any 
means, when in different stati^ons of society, one rich,- the other 
poor, be warmed into a feeling of regard, and even love for one 
another. 

One afternoon Elliott was obliged to come a second time that 
day from the City, bearing important despatches from Mincing ' 
Lane to Mr. Hillary, who was sitting in his invalid chair, flanked 
on one hand by his daughter, and on the other by a little table, 
on which stood wine and fruit. Poor Elliott looked, as well he 
might, exhausted with his long and rapid walk through the fer^ 
vid sunshine. 

'* Well, sir — what now ?'' said her father quickly and peremp* 
torily, at the same tiipe eagerly stretching forth his hand to Te« { 
ceive a letter which Elliott presented to him. 

^' Humph ! Sit down there, sir, for a few minutes !" Elliott 
obeyed. Miss Hillary, who bad been reading, touched with j 
Elliott's pale and wearied look, whispered to her father — ** Papa J 
— ^Mr. Elliott looks dreadfully tired— may I offer him a glass of ^ 
wine?'* 

^' Tes, yes," replied Mr. Hillary, hastily, without remoying his 
eyes from the letter he had that instant opened. Miss Hillary 
instantly poured out a glass of wine ; and as Elliott approached j 
to take it from the table, with a respectful bow, his eye en- j 
countered hers, which was instantly withdrawn— but not before 
it had cast a glance upon him, that electrifled him, that fell sad- 
denly like a spark of fire amid the combustible feelings of a most 
susceptible but subdued heart. It fixed the fate of their lives. 
Xhe train so long laid had been at length unexpectedly ignited, 
and the confounded clerk returned, or rather staggered towards 
his chair, fancying that everything in (he room was whirling 
around him. It was well for both of them that Mr. Hillary was 
at that eventful moment absorbingly engaged with a letter an* 
nouncing the sudden arrival of three ships with large cargoes of 
an article of which he had been attempting a monopoly, and in 
doing so had sunk a very large sum of ready money. In vain 
did the conscious and confused girl -^confused as Elliott — ^remove 
her chair to the window, with her back turned towards him» and 
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altempt to proceed with the book she had been reading. Her 
head seemed in a Whirlpool. 

Ellioirs heart was beating quickly when the harsh tones of 
Mr. Hillary, ^fao had worked himself into a very violent hu- 
mour, fell upon his ear, directing him to Tetum immediately to 
the City, and say he had no answer to send till the morning, 
when he was to be in attendance at an early hour. 

Scarce knowing whether he stood on his head or his heels, 
Elliott hurriedly bowed, and withdrew. Borne along on the cur* 
rent of his tumultuous emotions, he seemed to fly down the 
swarming City Road ; and when he reached the dull dingy little 
back counting-house where he was to be occupied till a late hour 
I of the night, he found himself not in the fittest humour in the 
world for his task. Could he possibly be mistaken in interpret- 
ing Miss Hillary's look ? ^as it not corroborated l>y her subse- 
[ quent conduct ? And— 'by the way — no^ that he came to glance 
backwards into the two or three months during which he had 
been almost daily in her presence— divers little incidents started 
up into his recollection, all tending the same way. ''Heigh> 
ho !" exclaimed Elliott, laying down his yet unused pen, after a 
long and bewildering reverie— •* I wonder what Miss Hillary is 
! thinking about ! Surely I have had a kind of day-dream ! It 
.. can't have really happened I^ And yet— how could there have been 
a mistake ? Heaven knows I had taken nothing to excite or dis- 
order me — except, perhaps, my long walkl Here's a coup de 
ioleil, by the way, with a witness I But only to think of it— Miss 
j Hillary— daughter of Jacob Hillary, Esq.— in love with— an un- 
r der-clerk of her father— pho I it will never 6oi I'll think of it lo- 
morraw morning. '* Thus communed Elliott with himself, by 
turns writing, pausing, and soliloquising, till tbe'^ateness of the 
hour compelled him to apply to his task in good earnest. He 
k did not quit his desk till it had struck ten; from which period 
till that at which he tumbled into his little bed, he fancied that 
scarcely five minutes had elapsed. He made his appearance at 
HuUion House ihe next morning with a sad fluttering about the 
^ heart, but it soon subsided^ for Miss Hillary was not present to 
l^rolonghis agitation. He had not been seated for many minutes, 
however, before hcobserved her in a distant part of the gardens, 
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appareatiy (ending scune-flowers. As bis eye followed the mote- 
ments of. her graceful ^gure, he could not avoid a faint sigh of 
regret at his own absurdity iii raising such a superstructure of 
splendid pessibilities upon so slight » foundation. His attention 
was at that instant arrested by Mr. Hillary's multifarious com- 
pands for the City : and, in short. Miss Hillary's absence from 
town for about a week, added to a great increaseof business at the 
pounting'housey owing to an extensive failure of a foreign cor- 
respondent, gradually restored Elliott to his senses, and banished 
the intrusive image of his lovely tormentor. Her unequivocal 
exhibition of feeling, however — unequivocal at least to him 
— - on the occasion of the next meeting, instantly reyived all 
his former excitement, and plunged him afresh into the soft 
tumult of doubts, hopes, and fears, from which he had so 
lately emerged. Every day that he returned to Mr. Hillanb 
brought him fresh evidence of the extent to which he had en-| 
croached upon Miss Hillary's' affections: and strange, indeeclJ 
must be that heart which, feeling itself alone and despised in the^ 
world, C2^n eitiddenly And itself the object of a most enthusiastic 
and disinterested attachment without kindling into a fljinae o( 
grateful affection. Was there any thing wonderful or impro*, 
bable in the conduct attributed to Miss Hillary? No. A girl 
ftank and generous fueling, she saw in one, whom undeserve 
misfortune had placed in a very painful and trying position, 
constant exhibition of high qualities ; a patient and digniftd su 
mission to her father's cruel dnd oppressive treatment*-a sub- 
missidi^ on her account; she beheld his high feeling conqueri 
misfortune; she saw in his eye— his every look— his whole d 
meanour, susceptibilities of an exalted description :— and bey 
all this — last, though not least, as Elliott acted the gentlem 
so he looked it— and a handsome gentleo^an, too! — So it came 
pass, then, that these two hearts became acquainted witfr each 
oUier, despite the obstacles of circumstance and situation, 
kind of telegraphing courtship was carried on between th 
daily, which must have been observed by Mr. Hillary, but 
the engrossing interest with which he regarded the coiamuiiica- 
tions of which Elliott was always the bearer. Mr. Hillary h^ 
gan, however, at length, to recover the use of his limbs, and ra- 
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pidly to gftin geiieral Blreiigfh. He i^Dseqaently aBnouiieed one 
iBorDiiig to Etiiotty that he should not require him to call after 
tlie morrow. At this tiine the lovers had never interchanged a 
syQahle together, either verbal or written, that cosld saTonr of 
love ; and yet each was as confident of the state of the other's 
feelings, as ttioogh a hundred closely-written and closer-crossed 
letten liad been passing between them. On the dreaded mor- 
row be was pale and somewhat conftised, nor was she flair other- 
wise— bnt she had a sufficient reason in the indisposition of her 
mother, who had for many months been a bed-ridden inralid. 
As for Klliott, he was safie. He might have appeared at death's 
door without attracting the notice, or exciting the enqairies of 
) his ealloos employer. As he rose to leave the room, Elliott bowed 
' to Mr. Hillary — but his last ghibce was directed towards Miss 
f ttilary-«who, however, at that moment was, or appeared to be, 
too busily oocnpied with pooring put her excellent father's coffee, 
to pay any attention to her retiring lover, who consequently re- 
tired tfom her presence not a little piqued and alarmed. 

Thej had no opportunity of seeing one another till nearly a 

month ^ter the occasion just alluded to ; when they met under 

eircmnstances very favourable for the expression of such feelings 

as either of them dared to acknowledge— *and the opportunity 

was not thrown away. Mr. Hillary had quitted town for the 

nortff, on urgent business, which was expected to detain him 

(ior nearly a fortnight; and Elliott flailed not, on the following 

Sunday, & be at the post he had constantly occupied for some 

months-Haamely^ a seat in the gallery of the chuhrh attended by 

Mr. Hillary and his family, commanding a distant view of the 

^^great central pew— matted, bassocked, and velvet- cushioned, 

pwith a rich array of splendid implements of devotion, in the 

f shape of Eibles and prayer-books, great and small, with gilt 

L edges, and in blue and red morocco, being the favoured spot 

occupied by the great merchant— where he was pleased, by his 

nresence, to assure the admiring vicar of his respect for him and 

r the established church. Miss Hillary had long since been aware 

4i the presence of her timid and distant lover on these occasions ; 

I ^ey had several times ne«rly jostled against one another in going 

out of church, the consequence of which was generally a c'vil 

Tol.I. 18- 
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though silenlrccognition of him. And this might be dofie with im- 
punity, seeing how her wealthy father was occupied with nodding 
to every body, genteel enough to be so publicly recognised, and 
shaking hands with the select few whorcnjoyed his personal ac- 
quaintance. With what a different air and with what a different 
feeling did the great merchant and his humble clerk pass on these 
occasions down the aisle I— But to return. On the Sunday above 
alluded to, Elliott beheld Miss Hillary enter the churdi alone, 
and become the solitary tenant of the family pew. Sad traanto 
from his prayer-book, his eyes never quitted the fair and solitary 
occupant of Mr. Hillary's pew ; butshe chose, in some wayward 
humour, to sit that morning with her back turned towards the 
part of the church where she knew Elliott to be, and never once 
looked up in that direction. They met, however, after the ser- 
vice, near the door, as usual ; she dropped her black veil just in 
time to prevent his observing ^ certain sudden flush that fCNiced 
itself upon her features; returned his modest ftiow; a few words 
of course were interchanged; it threatened, or Elliott ciiose to 
represent that it threatened, to rain (which he heartily wished it 
would, as she had come on foot, and unattended) : and so in 
short, it came (o pass that this very discreet couple were to be 
seen absolutely walking arm in arm towards Bullion House, at 
the slowest possible pace, and by the most circuitous route that 
could suggest itself to the flurried mind of Elliott. An instinctive 
sense of propriety, or rather prudence, led him to quit her arm 
just before arriving at that turn of the road which brought them 
full in sight of her father's house. There they parted— each sa- 
tisfied as to the nature of the other's feelings, though nothing 
had then passed between them of an explicit or decisive charao^ 
ter. It is not necessary for me to dwell on this part of their \ 
history. Where there is a will, it is said, there is a way; and ( 
the young and venturous couple found, before long, an opportn- 
nity of declaring to each other their mutual feelings. Their < 
meetings and correspondence were contrived 'and carried on with' J 
the utmost difficulty. Great caution and secrecy were necessary, j 
to conceal the affair from Mr. Hillary, and those whose inteneA 
it was to give him early information on every matter that in an|. 
way concerned him. Miss Hillary l>uoyed herself up with the 
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hope or secariogy in dde time, her mother, and obtaining her 
intercessions with her stern and callous-hearted father. Some 
three months, or therealMats, after the Sanday just mentioned, 
Mr. Hillary returned from the City, and made his appearance at 
dinner, in an unusually gay and lively humour. Miss Hillary 
was at a loss to conjecture the occasion of such an exhibition ; 
but imagined it must be some great speculation of his which had 
proved unexpectedly successfhl. She was mistaken — it was a 
suitor for her hand and, more especially, her fortune — a titled 
sqitor — which occasioned his gaiety. He was noted as a gamester, 
and for other unpromising qualities-^but he was a lord I and 
Lord Scamp was the elected husband of his daughter. 

His Lordship was a handsome heartless coxcomb, whose cool 
assurance and butiness-Uke attentions excited in Miss Hillary a 
disgust she could scarcely conceaL A thousand times she formed 
the desperate determination to confess all to her father, and risk 
the fearful consequences : for such she dreaded they wduld be, 
knowing well her father's disposition, and the terrible frustration 
of his favourite schemes which was taking place. Such constant 
anxiety and agitation, added to conflnement in her mother's bed- 
chamber, sensibly afliected her health; and, at the suggestion of 
Bliiott, with whom she contrived to keep up a firequent corre- 
spondence, she had at length determined upon opening the fear- 
ful communication to her father, and so being at all events de- 
livered from the intolerable presence and attentions of Lord 
Scamp. 

By what means it came to pass, neither she nor Elliott were 
ever able to discover;' but, on the morniqg of the day she had 
fixed for her desperate dinawmmt, Mr. Hillary, during the tem- 
porary absence of his daughter, returned flrom the City about two 
o'clock, most unexpectedly, his manner disturbed; and his coun- 
tenance pale and distorted. Accompanied by his solicitor, he 
made his way at once to his daughter's apartment, with his own 
hand seized her desk and carried it down to the drawing-room, 
and forced it open. Frantic with fury, he was listening to one 
of Elliott's fondest letters to his daughter being read by his so- 
licitor, as she unconsciously entered the drawing-room, in walk- 
ing attire, it would be in vain to attempt describing the scene 
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that immediately ensued. Old Hillary's lips moved, but his ut- 
terance was choked by the tremendous rage which possessed 
him, and forced him almost to the verge of madness. Trembling 
from head to foot, and his straining eyes apparently starting from 
their sockets, he pointed in silence to a little heap of opened let- 
ters lying on the table, on which stood also her desk. 8he per- 
ceived that all was discovered-^and, with a smothered scream, 
fell senseless upon the floor. There, as far as her father was con- 
cerned, shii might have continued ; but his companion sprang to 
the bell, lifted her inanimate form trom the floor, and gave her 
to the entering servants, who instantly bore bar to her own room. 
Mr Jeffireyg, the solicitor, a highly respectable man, to whom Ifr. 
Hillary had hurried the instant Uiat he recovered flrom the first 
shock occasioned by discovering his daughter's secret, vehe- 
mently expostulated with his client on hearing the violent and 
vindictive measures he threatened to adopt towards his danghler 
and BUiott ; for the tone of the correspondence which then lay 
before him had satisfied him of the fiital extent to which his dangta* 
ter's affections were engaged. 

The next morning, Elliott was summoned from the City to 
Bullion House, whither he repaired, accordingly, about twelve 
o'clock, little imagining the occasion of his summons ; for Miss 
Hillary had not communicated to him the intention she had 
formed of breaking the matter to her father, nor had she had any 
opportunity of telling him of the alarming discovery that had 
taken place. He perceived, nevertheless, certain symptoms of 
disturbance in the omioous looks of the porter who opened the 
hall-door and the servant who conducted him to the drawings 
room, where he found Mr. Hillary and another gentleman — ^Hr. 
Jeffreys — seated together at a table covered with papers — ^both of 
them obviously agitated. 

*' So, sir," commenced Mr. Hillary, fixing his furious eye upon 
Elliott as he entered, ''your villany 's found out— deep as yoa 
are I" 

'^Villany, sir?" echoed Elliott, indignantly, but turning very 
pale. 

^<Yes, sir— villany! villany I d-^ble villany I ay— it's all 
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found OBtl Ah*-ab— yoa cursed scoundrel!" exclaimed. Mr. 
Hittary, with qniyernig lips and shaking his fist at Elliott. 

<' For Crod's sake, Mr. Hillary, be cahnT' whispered Mr. Jef* 
treys, and then addressed Elliott with a quiet severity — "Of 
course, Mr. Elliott, you are aware of the occasion of this dread- 
fol agitation on the part <^ Mr* Hillary?" Elliott bowed, with 
a stem inqaisitiTO adr, but did not open his lips. 

" You beggarly bmte-^you filthy d— ^d upstart— you— you" 
— stammered Mr. Hillary, with uncontrollable fury, ''your 
Hithej^ais a scouhdrel before you, sir— he cut his throat, sir—' 

Elliott's face whitened in an instant, hisexpanding ey6 settled 
upon Mr. Hillary, iand his chest heayed with mighty emotion . 1 1 
was happy for the old man that Elliott at length recollected in 
him the father of Mary Hillary. He turned his eye for an instant 
towards Mr. Jefflreys, who was looking at him with an imploring 
compassionate expression ; Elliott saw and felt that he was thun* 
der^'Struck at Oie barbarity of his client Elliott's eye remained 
fixed upon Mr. Jeffireys for nearly a minute, and then, filled with 
tears. Mr. JefAreys muttered a few Words earnestly in the ear of 
Mr. Hillary, who seemed also a little staggered at the extent of 
his last sally. 

** ^1 you take a seat, Mr. Elliott?" said Mr. leffireys^ mildly < 
Elliott bowed, but remained standing, his hat grasped by his 
4eft hand with conynlsire force. ** You will - mifk^ allowance, 
sir, " continued Mr. Jefl^ys, " for the dreadfbl agitation of Mr. 
Hillary,:and reflect tbdt your own conduct has occasiohed it." 

" So you dare to think of marrying my daughter, eh ?" thun- 
dered Mr. Hillary, as if about to rise from his chair. •* By — ^, 
but I 'II spoil your sport though— I 'U be even with you P^. gasped 
the old man, and sunk back panting in his seat. 

*' You cannot really be in earnest, sir," resumed Mr. Jeffreys, 
in the same calm and seyere tone and manner in which he had 
spoken from the first—'* in thinking yourself entitled to torn an 
atfiichment and alliance to Miss Hillary?'' 

^ You see^ sir, the wretchedness that your most unwarrant- 
able— your artfiil-^^iay, your wicked and presumptuous conduct 
has brought upon this family-»I earnesitly hope that it is not too 
late* lor you' to listen to reason^to abandon your insane pro-' 
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jects." He paused, and Elliott bowed. <^lt is ia vain/* con- 
tinued Mr. Jeffreys, pointing to the letters, ** to conceal onr 
fears that your attentions must have proTed acceptable to Miss 
Hillary— but we give yon credit for more honour, more good 
sense, than will admit of your carrying further this most mftir- 
tunate affair, of your persisting in such a wild*-I most speak 
plainly — such an audacious attachment, one that is utterly un^* 
suitable to your means, your prospects^ your station, your birth, 
your education " 

'< Yon wilt be pleased, sir, to (bop the two last words,*^ inter- 
rnpled Elliott, sternly. 

'* Why, you fellow I why, you *re my clerk I I pay yoa wages I 
*-Tou're a hired servant of mine!'* exdaioied Hillary, with in- 
finite contempt. 

'< Well, sir,'* continued Jeffireys, *^ this affair is too important 
to allow of our quarrelling about words. Common sense nrast 
tell you that under no possible view of the case can you be a smt* 
aMe match for Miss Hillary ; and, therefore, common honesty 
enjoins the course you ought to pursue. However, sir," he added, 
in a sharper tone, evidently piqued at the composure and flrm* 
ness maintained by Elliott, *' the long and short of it is, that Itiis 
aflSur will not he allowed to go further, sir. Mr. Hillary is re- 
solved to prevent it— come what will." 

'< Ay, $0 help me God !" ejaculated Mr. Hilary,, casting a feMH 
cious glance at EUioU. 

<' Well, sir," said Elliott, with a sigh, '^ what wonid yon have 
me dot— Pray proceed, sir." 

'^ Immediately renounce ail pretensions," replied Mr. Jefineys, 
eagerly, 1^ to Miss Hillary — rehirn her letters-^pledge yourself to 
discontinue your attempts to gain her affections^ and I am anr 
thorised to offer a foreign situation connected vrith the house 
yon at present serve, and to guarantee yon a fixed ineone of 
5001. a-year." 

<' Ayl — Hark*ee, Elliott, 1*11 do all this, so help me God!" 
svddenly interrupted Mr. Hillary, casting a look of impioriog 
agony at Elliott, who bowed respeciltally, bnl madie nn reply. 

<' if you<io come together," said Hillary, '^aflsr afl this, d ^n 

me if I don't leave every penny I have in the worU toanhoo- 
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pital-— or to a jail — ^in which one of you may perhaiis end yotr 
days> after all V 

^'PertaapSy Hr. Elliott/' resumed JefDreys, <'I am to infer 
from your silence that you doubt -« that yon disbeliere these 
threats. If so, I assure you, you are grievously and fatally mis- 
taken ; you do not, believe me, know Mr. Biliary as I know him, 
and have known him these twenty years and upwards. I solemnly 
and traly assure you that he will as certainly do what he says, 
and for ever forsake you both, as you are standing now before 
us!"-— He paused. " Again, sir, you may imagine that Miss 
Hillary has property of her own— at her own disposaK Bo not 
so sadly deceire yourself on that seore I Miss Hillary has, at this 
moment, exactly 6001. at her own disposal— —>'' 

" Ay — only 6002.— that *s the uttermost penny " 

^ And how long is that to last ?-*-come, sir-**alldw me to ask 
yon what you have to say to all this?*' enquired Mr. Jefllieys, 
folding his arms, and leaning back in his chair, wdih am air of 
mingled chagrin and exhaustion. Elliott drew a long breath. 

** I haye but little to say, Mr. Jeffreys, in answer to what you 
have been stating,'* he commenced, with a melanclioly hut deter- 
mined air. " Howerer you may suspect me, and misconstrue, 
and misrepresent my character and motives, I never in taj lift 
l^edilated a dishonourable action."-^Q6 paused, thiokiag^Mr. 
HiUary was about to interrupt him, but he was mistakcta. Air. 
MiUary was Silently devouring every word thai fell from EHiott, 
as also was Mr. Jdfreyi. ^* I am here as o kSred servent, kideeii^*' 
resioted Elliott, with a sigh—'' and I am tiie son of one whA»— wIm 
*-was an unfortunate"— his eyes titled, and his voicv MteiaA. 
Tor aorae seconds there was a dead sitenee. The perspiratiiMl 
stood on every feature of Mr. Hillary's agitated conntenalioet 
" But) of course, all this i& as nothing here.' - fle gattiered cov- 
rage, and proceeded with a calm and reaotutse air. ** i know 
how baleful I must now appear to you. I tfadeiserve bitter Iv- 
proof— 4»id surely I have had it, far my presumplioa ii» aspiring 
lo the hand and heavt of Miss Hillary. I tried long to rtsist tike 
^passion that devoured woe, but in vain. Miss HiiUnry kncfw mir 
destitute situation; she had mnny eppo? timties of ascertaining 
my dqileacter-^aba eonc«i*ed a noble aflecfioKlor me*<-I Mforaed 
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her loye ; I was obliged to do it secretly-^andy as far as that goes, 
I submit to any censure — I feel — I know that I have done wrong t 
—If Miss Hillary choose to withdraw her affection from me, I 
will submit, though my heart break. If, on the contrary, she 
continue to love me**— his eyes brightened — " I am not cowardly 
or base enough to undervalue her love/*— Here Mr. Hillary strug- 
gled with Mr. Jeffreys, who, 'however, succeeded in restraining 
his client. — *' If Miss Hillary condescends to become my 
wife :" 

*^ Oh Lord 1 Oh Lord I Oh Lord V* groaned Mr. Hillary, clasiHBg 
his hands upon his forehead-^^' open the windows, Mr; Jelfteys 
—or I shall be smothered— I am dying — I shall go mad—-" 

''I will retire, sir,'' said Elliott, addressing Mr. Jeflk^s, who 
was opening the nearestwindow. 

**NOf but you shan't though" — gasped Mr. Hillary— <' you 
shall slop here"— 'he panted for breath — <* Hark'ee, sir,— dy'e 
hear, SUiott— listen"— he jcould not recover his breatti. Bfr. Jef- 
freys implored him to take time— to be cool— ^^ Yes — ^now I 'm 
cool enough — I've taken time— to consider — I have I Hark'ee, 
sir— if you dare to think— of having— my daughter — ^and if she 
— isracha cursed fool — ^as to think of having— you-'— hestopped 
iMr a few seconds for want of breath — *' why— look'ee, sir— so 
help mie CrOd— you may bothr-both of you— and your children- 
if you have any— die in the streets^-like dogs — ^I *ve done with 
you— both of you— hot a farthing — not a morsel of bread — — 
me if I do!"— Here he breathed like a hard-run horse. ** Now, 
sik* — like a thief as you are!— go on courting— iny daughter- 
marry her! ruin her! go, and believe all ^hat I 'm saying is— a 
lie !— go, and hope— that, by and by, I '11 forgive you— and all 
that— try it, sir 1 Marry, and see whether I give in i — I 'II teadi 
you— to rob an old man— of his child I^The instant you' leave 
this house, sir — ^thiis gentleman — makes my will — ^hedoesl — ^asd 
when I'm dead — you may both of you— go to Doctors' Commons 
—borrow a shilling, if you can— and see if your nam^s — or your 
children's— are init,ha, ha^ ha!" he concluded with a bitter and 
ghastly laugh, snapping his shaking fingers at Elliott— ''Get 
away, sir— marry, after this, if you dare I " 

raiott almost reeled out of theroon, and did-not MIf ncol- 
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leel himstiir till the irroom of Jm aristocratic conDpetitor, Lord 
Scampy whose cab was dashing up to the gates of BuUioo House, 
shouted to him to get oat of the way» or be driven over I 

He was not dismissed, as he had expeeled^ from the service of 
Mr. Hillary, who retained him, at the suggestion of Mr. 
Jeflineys-— fiiat shrewd person feeling that he could then keep 
Elliott's movements more distinctly onder his own eye, and have 
more frequent opportunities of negotiating with him on behalf of 
Mr* Hdlary. Blliott's position in the establishment was such as 
never brought him into personal contact with Mr. Hillary ; and 
apparently no one but himself and Mr. Hillary were acquainted 
with flie peculiar circumstances in which he was placed. As 
before hinted, Mr. Jefflreys was incessant in his efforts, both per- 
sonally and by letter, to induce Elliott to break off the disastrous 
connexion ; and, from an occasional note which Miss Hillwy 
contrived — despite all the efjn'ofioore to which she. was subjected 
—to smuggle to him, he learnt, with poignant sorrow, that his 
apprehensions of the treatment she would receive at the. hands 
of her fother were but too well founded. She repelled, with an 
affectionate and indignant energy, his offers and proposals to 
breidt off the affair. She told him that her spirit rose with the 
erutity she suffered, and declared herself ready, if he thought fit, 
to fly fh)m the scene of trouble, and be united to him for ever. 
Many and many a sleepless night did such communications as 
ihese ensure to Elliott. He saw infinite danger in attempting a 
clandestine marriage with Miss Hillary, even should she be a 
readily •consenting party. His upright and manly disposition 
ravolted from a measure so underhand, so unworthy ; and yet, 
what other course lay open to them ? His own position at the 
counting-house was becoming very trying and painftil. It soon 
became apparent that, on some account or another, lie was an 
object of almost loathing disregard to the august personage at 
the head of the establishment; and the consequence was, an in- 
creasing infliction of petty annoyances and hardships by those 
connected with him in daily business. He was required to do 
more than he had ever before been called upon to do, and felt 
himself the subject of frequent and offensive remark, as well as 
suspicion. The ill-treatment of his superiors, however, and the 
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impertinences of his equals and inferiors^ he treated with the 
same patient and resolute contempt, conducting himself with the 
utmost vigilance and circumspection, and applying to business 
—however unjustly accumulated upon him — with an energy, 
perseverance, and good humour, that only the more mortified 
his unworthy enemies. Poor Elliott I why did he continue in 
the service of Hillary, Hungate, and Company? How utterly 
chimerical was the hope he sometimes entertained of its being 
possible that his exemplary conduct could ever make any impres- 
sion upon the hard heart of Mr. Hillary I 

On returning to the counting-house, one day, from the little 
chop*house at which he had been swallowing a hasty andflrugal 
dinner, he observed indications of some unusual occurrence. No 
one spoke to him ; all seemed to look at him as with suspicion 
and alarm. He had hardly hung up his hat, and reseated him- 
self at his desk, when a message was brought to him firom Mr. 
Hillary, who required his immediate attendance in his private 
room. Thither, therefore, he repaired, with some surprise — ^and 
with more surprise beheld all the partners assembled, together 
with the head clerk, the solicitor of the firm, and one or two 
strangers. He had hardly closed the door after himself, when 
Ifr. Hillary pointed to him, saying, ** This is your prisoiM»^ 
take him into custody." 

" Surrender, sir— you 're our prisoner, *' said one of the two 
strangers, both of whom now advanced to him, one laying hold 
of his collar, the other fumbling in his pocket, and taking out a 
pair of handcuffs. Elliott staggered several paces flrom them on 
hearing the astounding language of Mr. Hillary, and but that he 
was held by the officer who had grasped his collar, seemed likely 
to have fallen. He turned deadly pale. For a second or two he 
spoke not. 

*' Fetch a glass of water,** said Mr. Fleming, one of the part- 
ners, observing Elliott's lips losing their colour, and moving 
without uttering any sound. But he recovered himself from the 
momentary shock, without the aid of the water, which seemed to 
have been placed in readiness beforehand, so soon was it pro- 
duced. Pushing aside the officer's hand that raised the glass to 
his lips, he exclaimed, *' What is the meaning of this, sir T Hew 
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dafe yondeikriTe me of my liberty, sir?"— addressing Hr.Hillarr, 
^" What am I charged with r' 

*^ Embezzling the money of yonr employers, " interposed Che 
solicitor* As he spake, poor Elliott fixed npon him a stare of 
horror, and after standing and gazing in silence for sereral mo- 
ments, attempted to speak, bat in Tain ; and fell in a kind of fit 
into the arms of the officers. 

Elliott was examined, and fnlly committed to Newgate : and,oii 
the next morning, the following paragraph appeared in the news- 
papers :— 

" Street. Henry Elliott, a clerk in the house of Hillary, 

Hongate, and Company, Mincing Lane (who was brought to this 
office a week ago, charged with embezzling the sum of 1 5)., the 
money of his employers, and suspected of being an accomplice 
of the young man who was recently committed to Newgate from 
this office on a similar charge), was yesterday fally committed 
for. trial. He is, we understand, a young man of respectable 
connexions, and excellent education. From his appearance and 
dfmeanour he would have seemed incapable of committing the 
very serious offence with which he stands charged. He seemed 
horror-struck on the charge being first preferred, and asseverated, 
his innocence firmly, and in a very impressive manner, declar- 
ing that he was the victim of a conspiracy. In answer to a ques-, 
tion. of the magistrate, one of his employers stated, that up to 
the time of preferring this charge, the prisoner had borne an ex- 
cellent character in the house.'' 

The newspaper containing this paragraph found its way, on 
the evening of the day on. which it appeared, into Miss Hillary's 
room, through her maid, as she was preparing to undress, and 
conveyed to. her the first intimation of. poor Elliott's dreadful si- 
tuation. The moment that she had read it, she sprung to her 
feet, pushed aside her maid, who attempted to prevent her quit- 
ting her apartment, and, with the newspaper in her hapd, flew 
wildly down the stairs, and burst into the dining-room,, ^here 
her fotberwas sitting alone, in his easy-chair, drawn close to the 
fire, '^father I" she alniost shrieked, springing, to within ayard 
or two of where he was silting— "Henry Elliott robbed you! 
HeiUT Elliott in prison I A common thief!" pointing to the 
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newspaper, with frantic vefaemenoe. " Is it sot And tou liis 
accuser? Oh> no! no! Never!" she exclaimed^ a wild smile 
gleaming on ber pallid conntenaocey at the same time sweeping 
to and flro befbre her astounded father, with swift but statdy 
steps, continuing, as she passed and repassed him-*<<No, sir! 
no! no! no I— Ob, for sbMoel for shame, father I Shame on 
yon ! shame ! His father dead ! His mother dead 1 No one to 
feel for him ! No one to protect him t No one to love him — ^but 
—ME !'*-*^and accompanying the last few words with a loud 
and ttirilling laugh, she fell at full length insensible upon the 
floor. 

Her father sat cowering in his chair, with his hands partially 
elevated — feeling as Ibongh an angry angel bad suddenly flashed 
Upon bis guilty privacy ; and when bis daughter fell, he had not 
tiie power to quit his chair and go to ber relief for several se- 
conds. A horrible suspicion crossed bis mind, that she had lost 
her reason ; and he spent the next hour and a half in a perfect 
ecstasy of terror. As soon, however, as the apothecary sum* 
moned to her assistance had assured him tbat there were, b^ 
pily, no grounds for his fears— that she had had a very violent 
fit of hysterics, but was now recovered, and fallen asleep — ^be or* 
dered the horses to his carriage, and drove off at top speed to the 
chaiDt)ers of his City solicitor, to instruct him to procure £llioti*s 
Instant discharge. That, of course, was utterly impossible ; and 
Mr. Hillary, almost stupifled with terror, heard that the King' of 
England himself could not accomplish such an object! Tbat 
Elliott must now remain in prison till the day of trial— about a 
month or six weeks hence — and then be brought to the bar as a 
Mon I The six weeks passed over the head of poor Elliott ^- 
cordingly as a prisoner. At length the day of trial came. Hil- 
lary was called as a witness, and trembled so excessively as to 
call forth some encouraging expressions from the fiencb. The 
ludge who tried the case decided that there was no evidence 
worth a straw against the prisoner, and consequently directed 
the Jury to acquit him, which they did instantly, adding their 
unniamous opinion, that the charge against him appeared both 
frivolous and malicious. 

<< Am 1 to understand, my Lord, that I leave the court Ikeed 
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flnom all taint, flrom all dishonour?" enquired Elliott, after the 
foreman had expressed the opinion of the Jury. 
'^ Cartainly— most ui|douhtedly you do," replied the Judge. 
^^And, if I think flt, I am at liberty hereafter to expose and 
punish those who have wickedly conspired to place me here on a 
false charge?" 

' ** Of course, you have your r«nedy against any one/' replied 
the cautious judge, *' whom you can proTetohave acted illegally." 
Elliott darted a glance at Mr. Hillary, which made tiis blood 
rush tumiiltuously towards his guilty heart, and^ bowing respect- 
fully to the Court, withdrew from the ignominious spot which 
he had been so infamously compelled to occupy. He left the 
prison a little after eight o*clock; and wretched indeed were his 
feelings as the turnkey, opening the outermost of the iron-bound 
and spiked doors, bade him farewell, gruffly adding—'' Hope we 
mayn't meet ag^n, my hearty f 

''I hope not, indeed! " replied Elliott, with a sigh; and; de- 
scending the steps, found himself in the street. He scarce knew, 
|l>r a moment, whi ther to direct his steps, staggering, overpowered 
with the strange feeling of isuddenly-recovered liberty. The sad 
reality, however, soon forced itself upon him. What was to be- 
come of him? - He felt W'earied and faint,' and almiost wished he 
had begged the favour of sleeping, for the night, even' in the 
dreary dungeons from which h6 had been bat that moment re- 
leased. ' Thus were his thoughts occupied, as he moved slowly 
towards Fleet Street, when a female figure approached him, 
nuflOed in a large shawl. 

'' Henry— dearest Henry/" murmured the half*stifled voice of 
Miss Hillary, stretching towards him both her h^nds; " so you 
are free! You have escaped from Che snare of the wick^ I Thank 
God— thank Godr Oh, what have we passed through, since we 
last met ! Why, Henry, will you not speak to me? Do you fbr- 
silke the daughter^ for the sin of her father?" 

Elliott stood staring at her as if stupifled. * 

*•* Miss Hillary I" he murmured, incredulously. 

*.* Tes— yes ! I am Mary Hillary ; I am your own Mary. But, 
Ob, Henry, bow altered you are ! How thin ! How pale and ill 
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you look I I cannot bear to see yoa !" And, coTeriogher faee 
with her hands, she l^urst into a flood of tears. 

" I can hardly— beliefe—tlxat it is Miss Hillair* " omttefed 
EUiott— ** Bj^t— your father .'—Mr. Hillary I What will he say if 
he sees* you? Are not yoa ashamed of being seen talking to a 
wretch like me, just slipped out of Newgate?*' 

" Ashamed? My Henry— do not torture me t I am lteart«t>roken 
for your sake I It is my owji flesh and blood that I am ashamed 
of. Thai it could ever be so base—" 

Elliott suddenly snatched hex into his arms, and folded her to 
his breast with convulsive energy. 

Miss Hillary that night sought refuge in the humble resi- 
dence of an old servant of her father's. Here she lived, for a 
few days, in terrified seclusion — but she might have spared her 
alarms, for her father received the news of her flight with sullen 
apathy— merely exclaiming, <^ Well— as she has made her bed 
she must lie upon it." He made no enquiries after her, nor at- 
tempted to induce her to return. When at length apprised of 
her residence, be did not go near the boose. He had evidently 

S'ven up the struggle in despair, and felt indiflierent to any fiite 
at might befall his daiigbter. He heard that the banns qf mar- 
riage between her and Elliott were published in flie parish i^urch 
where her new residence was situated — ^but offered no opposition 
whatever. He afilxed his signature^ when recpiired, to the docu- 
ment necessary to transfer to her the sum of money— :-60|M., 
standing in her name in the fon^s, in sullen silence. 

So this ill-fated couple were married,, no one attending at tiie 
brief and cheerless ceremony but a friend of EUtolt's, and the 
humble couple from whose house she had been married. 

Elliott had commenced legal proceedings against Mr. HiMary 
on account of his malicious prosecution. He was .certain of sue* 
cess, and of thereby wringing from his reluctant and wicked 
father-in-law a very considerable sum of money — a litUe fortmt 
in his present ciroumstances. With a noble forbearance^hflw- 
ever, and yielding to the entreaties of his wife, who had not tost, 
in her marriage, the feelings of a daughter towards her erring 
parent, he abandoned them; his solicitor wilting, at, his desire, 
to inform Mr. Hillary of the fact that his client had determined 
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to diScontiDue proceedings, thoaglkbe had had the certainty of 
gnccess before htm ; and that, for his wife's sake, he freely for- 
gave Mr. Hillllry. 

niis letter was tetarned with an insolent message from Mr. 
Hilla^ — ftnd there the affair ended. 

A few days after her marriage, Mrs. Elliott received the follow- 
ing communication firom Mr. Jeffreys :— 

" Madam, 

** Mr. Hillary has instracted me to apprise you, as I now do 
with great pain, of his unalterable determination never again to 
recognise you as his daughter, or receive any com^aunication, of 
any description, ft*om either your husband or yourself ^addressed 
either to Mr. or Mrs. Qillary ; whom your undutiful and un- 
grateful conduct, he says, has separated from yon for ever. 

'* He will allow to be forwarded to any place you may direct, 
whatever articles belonging to you may yet remain at Bullion 
House, on your sending a list of them to my office. 

'* Spare me tlie pain of a personal intervieiy on the matter, and 
believe me when I unfeignedly lament being the medium of com- 
municating the intelligence contained in this* letter. 

" I am, Madjaiiij^ 

'^ Your humble servant, 

• " JONATHAN JEFFREYS. 

"To Mrs. Elliott." 

With a trembling hand, assisted by her husband, she set down, 
after much hesitation, a few articles^books, dress, one or two 
jewels, and her little dog,Gato. Him, however, Mr. Hillary had 
caused to be destroyed the day after he discovered her flight. 
The other articles were sent to her immediately ; and with k 
bitter fit of weeping did she receive them, and read the fate of 
her merry little favourite, who had frisked about her to the last 
with sportive affection, when almost every body else scowled at 
and forsook her I— Thus closed for ever, as she too surely felt, 
all connexion and eommunication with her father and mother. 

Elliott regarded his noble-spirited wife, as well he might; 
with a fondness bordering on idolatry. The vast sacrifice she 
had made for him ov^-powered him whenever he adverted to it. 
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and inspired him, not only^ith the. most tender and enthusi- 
astic affection and gratitude, but vith the eagerest anxiety to se- 
cure her, by his oVn efforts, at least a comfortable home. He 
engaged small but respectable lodgings in the Borough, to vhidi 
ttiey removed the day after their marriage ; and, after makjiig de- 
sperate exertions, he had the gratification of procuring a situa- 
tion as clerk in a respectabl|$. mercantile house in the City, and 
vhich he had obtained through the friendly but secret services 
of one of the members of the firm he had last served. His supe- 
rior qualifications secured him a salary of 901. a-yetr, with the 
promise of its increase if* he continued to give satisfaction. Thus 
creditably settled, the troubled couple began to breathe a little 
more freely ; and, in the course of a twelvemonth, Mrs. Elliott's 
poignant grief first declined into melancholy, which was at 
length mitigated into a pensive, if not cheerful, resignation. She 
moved in her little circumscribed sphere as if she had never oc- 
cupied one of splendour and affluence. How happily passed the 
hours they spent together in the evening after he had quitted 
the scene of his daily labours — he reading, or playing on his 
flute, which he dick very beautifully, and she busily employed 
with her needle I How they loved their neat little parlour, as 
they sontetimes involuntarily compared it — she, with the spacious 
and splendid apartments which had witnessed so much of her 
suffering at Bullion House— Ae, with the dreadful cells of New- 
gate ! And their Sundays ! What sweet and calm repose they 
brought! How she loved to walk with him after church hours 
in the fresh and beeezy places — the Parks — though a pang occa- 
sionally shot through her heart, when she observed her father's 
carriage— he the solitary -occupant — rolling leisurely past them I 
The very carriage in which she and her little Gato had so often 
driven I But thoughts «uch as these seldom intruded*; and, when 
they did, only drove her closer to her husband — a pearl to her, 
indeed — if it may be not irreverently spoken — of gredt price 
— a price she never once regretted to have paid. 

Ye fond unfortunate souls ! what days of darkness were in 
store for you ! — ^About eighteen months after their marriage, 
Mrs. Elliott, after a lingering and dangerous accouehement, gave 
birth to a, son— the little creature I had s^n. BoHr they con- 
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suited together about the means of apprising Mr. Biliary of the 
birth of his grandson— and fondly suggested to each other the 
poisibUUy of its melting, the ^rn stubbofR resolution he had 
formed concerning them I — He heard of it, howcTer^ manifesting 
abou| as much emotion as he would on being told by his house- 
keeper of the kittening of his kitchen cat I— The long fond letter 
she had made such an effort to write to him, and which poor El- 
liott had trudged tU the way to Highbury to deliver, with tre- 
mulous hand, and a beating heart, to the porter at the lodge, ^f 
Bullion House, was returned to them the next morning by the 
two-penny post, unopened I What delicious agony was it to 
them to look at — to hug to their bosoms— the little creature that 
had no friend^no relative on earth but them ! How often did 
his eye open surprisedly upon her, wf^en her scorching tear 
dropped upon his tiny face I 

She had just weaned her child, and was still suffering from the 
effects of nursing, whenr there happened the first misfortune 
that had befallen them sinM their marriage* Mr. Elliott was one 
night behind his usual hour of returning from the City—- and 
his anxious wife's suspense was terminated by the appearance at 
their door of a hackney-coach, from which there stepped out a 
strange gentleman, who hastily knocked at the door, and return- 
ed to assist another gentleman, in lifting out the apparently in* 
animate figure of her husband I Pale as death, she rushed down 
stairs, her child in her arms, and was saved flrom fainting only 
by hearing her husband's voice, in a low tone, assuring her that 
he was "not much hurt" — that he had bad *' a slight accident." 
The fact was, that in attempting most imprudently to shoot 
across the street between (wo approaching vehicles, he was 
knocked down by the pole of one of them— a postH;haise ; and 
when down, before the post-boy could stop, one of the horses 
had kicked the prostrate passenger upon his right side. The two 
humane geiitlemen who had accompanied him home, did all in 
their power to assuage the terrors of Mrs. Elliott. One of them 
ran for the medical man> who fortunately lived close at hand; 
and he pronounced the case to be, though a serious one, and 1%- 
quiring great care, not attended with daugetous symptomsi-^at 
least at present. His patient %ever quitted his bed for three 
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months; at the end of which period, his employers sent a yery 
kind message/ regretting the accident that had happened^ and» 
still more, that they felt compelled to fill up his situation in 4heir 
house, as he had been now so long absent, and was likely to 
continue absent for a much longer time : and they «t the 
same time paid him all the salary that was due in respect 
of the period during which he had been absent, and a quar- 
ter's salary beyond it. Poor Elliott was ftirown by this in- 
telligence into a state of defep despondency, which was increased 
by his surgeon's continuing to use the language of caution, and 
assuring him — disheartening words! — that he must not think of 
engaging in active business for some time yet to come. U was 
after a sleepless night that he and his wife stepped into a hack- 
ney-coach,and drove to the Bank to sell out 501. of their precious 
store, in order to liquidate some of the heavy expenses attendant 
on his long illness. Alas I what prospect was there, either of 
replacing what they now took, or of preserving the remainder 
from similar diminutions?— It was now that his admirable wife 
acted indeed the part of a guardian angel ; soothing by her fond 
attentions his querulous and alarmed spirit — and, that she might 
do so, struggling hourly to conceal her own grievous apprehen- 
sions—her hopeless despondency. As may be supposed, it had 
now. become necessary to practice the closest economy in order 
to keep themselves out of debt, and to avoid the necessity of con- 
stantly drawing upon the very moderate sum whic^ yet stood in 
his name in the funds. How often, nevertheless, did the fond 
creature risk a chiding— and a severe one— from her husband, 
hf secretly procuring for him some of the little delicacies re- 
commended by their medical attendant, and of which no en- 
treaties could ever prevail upon her to partake ! 

Mr. Hillary's temper had become ten times worse than before, 
since his daughter's departure, owing to that as well as sundry 
other causes. Several of his speculations in business proved to 
be very unfortunate, and to entail harassing consequences, which 
kept him constantly in a state of feverish irritability. Poor ^rs. 
Hillary < continued still a hopeless paralytic, deprived of the 
powers both of speech and.motion : all chance, therefore, of her 
precious intercession was too pfObably for evesc at an end. In 
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vaia did Mrs. Elliott strive to interest several of her relatives in 
lier behalf : they professed too great a dread of Mr, Hillary to 
atteippt interfering in such a delicate and dangerous matter ; and 
really had a very obvious interest in continuing, if not increas- 
ing, the grievous and unnatural estrangement existing between 
him and his daughter. There> was one of them-^a Miss Gub- 
bley, a maiden aunt^ or cousin of Mrs. Elliott-*- that had wormed 
herself completely into Mr. Hillary's confidence, and, having 
been once a kind q| housekeeper in the establishment, now 
reigned supreme at Bullion Lodge : an artful, selfish, vulgar 
pevspn, an object to Mrs. Elliott of mingled terror and disgust. 
This was the being that, 

'' toad-like, sat squatting at the ear •' 

of her father, probably daily suggesting every hatefhl considera- 
tion that could tend to widen the breach already existing be- 
tween him and his daughter* This creature, too, had poor Mrs. 
Elliott besieged with passionate and humiliating entreaties, till 
they ivere suddenly and finally checked by a display of such in- 
tolerable insolence and heartlessness as determined Mrs. Elliott, 
come what would, to make no further efforts in that quarter. She 
returned home, on the occasion just alluded to, worn out in body 
and mind. A copious flood of tears, accompanying her narration 
to her, husband of what had happened, relieved her excitement ,* 
she took' her ehild into her arms, and his playful little fingers 
unconsciously touching the deep responsive chords of a mother's 
heart, she forgot, in the ecstasy of the moment, as she folded 
him to her bosom, all that had occurred to make her unhappy 
and add to the gloom of their darkening prospects ! 

Closer and closer now became their retrenchments ; * every 
source of expenditure being cut off that was not absolutely in- 
dispensable. None, she told me, occasioned them a greater 
pangthan giving up their little pew in — ^Church, and be- 
taking theqiselves, Sunday after Sunday, to the humbler and 
more appropriate sittings provided in the aisle. But was this 
their communion and contact with poverty unfavourable to de- 
votion^? No; The serpent pride was crushed, and dared not 
lift kis bruised head to disturb or ahq^m I God then drew near 
to the deserted couple, *« weary, and heavy laden," and " cast 
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oat'* by their earthly falher I Tes— there she experienced a 
holy calm — a resignation— a reality in the services atid dalles of 
religion— which she had never known when sitting amid the 
trappings of ostentations weallh^ in th« gorgeous peW of her 
father I 

It was grievoas to see the desperate but anavailing straggle 
made by both of them to retrieve their circumstances, and pro- 
vide against the expensive and trying time that was approaching. 
He was slaving at his account-books firom morning to mid* 
night, scarce allowing himself a few minutes for his meals; and 
she had become a mere fag to a fashionable milliner^ undertaking 
all such work as could be done at her own residence, often sitting 
up half the night, and yet earning the merest trifle. ' Then she 
had also to look after her husband and child, for they coold not 
afford to keep a regular attendant. Several articles of her has* 
band's dress and Ber own, and almost all that belonged to the 
diildy she often washed at night with her own hands ! 

As if these unfortunate people were not sufficiently afflicted 
already — as if any additional ingredient in their cup of sorrow 
were requisite — symptoms, of a more grievous calamity than had 
yet befallen poor Elliott, began to exhibit themselves in him. His 
severe and incessant applicatidh, by day and night, coupled with 
the perpetual agitation and excitement of his nervous system, 
began to tell upon his eyesight. I (bund him, on one of my 
morning visits, labouring under great excitement ; and, on qaes- 
tioning him, I feared he had but too good reason for his alarm, 
as he described, with fearftil distinctness, certain sensations and 
appearances which infallibly betokened, in my opinion, after ex- 
amining bis eyes, the presence of incipient cfnauroiis in both 
eyes. He spoke of deep-seated pains in the orbits— perpeUitl 
Imparks and flashes of light — peculiar haloes seen around the 
candle— dimness of sight— and several other symptoms, which I 
found, on enquiry, had been for some time in existence, but he 
had never thought of noticing them till they forced themselves 
upon his startled attention. 

'^ Oh, my God I" he exclaimed, clasping his hands^ and look-. 
ing upwards^ '* spare my sight! 0, spare my sight— or whtX 
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will become of me ? Beggtry seems to be my lot— but blindness 
to be added I" He paased, and looked the image of despair. 

*' UD4oirii>tedly I should deceife yoii, Ifr. Elliott, " said J, 
after makiug several further inquiries, " if I were to say that 
there was no danger in your case. Unfortunately, there does 
exist ground for apprehending that, unless you abstain, and in 
a great measure, from so severely taxing your eyesight as you* 
have of late, you will run the risk of permanently injuring it. 

*^ Oh, doctor ! it is easy to talk, " he exclaimed, with 
involuntary bitterness, ''of my ceasing to use and try my 
sight ; but how am I to do it ? How am I to live ?— Tell 
me that! Will money drop from the skies into my lap, or 
bread into the mouths of my wife and child? What is to 
become of us? Merciful God! and just at this time, tool My 
wife pregnant*'—- 1 thanked God she was not present I—'' our 
last penny almost slipping from our hands — and I, who should 
be the stay and support of my family, becoming bliicd I Oh, 
God— oh, God, what flrightful crimes have I eommitted, to be 
punished thus I Would I had been transported ojr hanged/' 
he .added suddenly, ** when the. old ruffian threw me into 
Newgate I But" — he turned ghastly pale—" if I were to die 
now, what good could it do?" At that moment the slow, 
heavy, wearied step of his wife was heard upon the stairs, and 
her entrance put an end to her husband's exclamations. I en- 
treated him to intermit, at least for a time, his attentions to bu- 
siness, and prescribed some active remedies, and he promised 
to obey my instructions. Mrs.. Elliott saX beside me with a sad 
exhausted air, which touched me almost to tears. What a sitiu- 
tion— what a prospect was hers I How was she to prepare for her 
coming confinement? How procure the most ordinary comforts 
— the necessary attendance ? Deprived as her husband and child 
must be, for a time, of her affectionate and vigilant attentions, 
what was to become of the^ ? Who supply her place ? Her 
countenance too plainly showed that^all the$e topics constantly 
agitated her mind. 

A day or two after this interview I brouglit them the intelli- 
gence I had seen in the newspapers of Mrs. Hillary's death, 
whiph I communicated to them very carefuly, fearful of the effect 
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it might produce upon Mrs. Elliott in tier critical situation.' Sb6 
wept bitterly ; but the event bad been too long expected by her 
to occasion any violent exhibition of grief. As they lay awake 
that night in melancholy converse, it suddenly occurred lo Mrs. 
Elliott that the event which had Just happened might afford tliem 
a last chance of regaining her father's affections, and they deter- 
mined to seize the opportunity of appealing to his feelings when 
they were softened by his recent bereavement. The next mom- 
ing t&e wretched couple set out on thdr dreary pilgrimage to 
— *— Square— it being agreed that Elliott should accompany her 
to within a door or two of her father*s house, and there await the 
issue of her visit. With slow and trembling steps, having re-, 
linquished his arm, she approached the dreaded house, whose 
large windows were closed from the top to the bottom. The 
sight of them overcame her; and she paused for a moment, 
holding by the area railings. 

What dark and bitter thoughts and recollections crowded in a 
few seconds through her mind ! Here, in this great mansion, 
was her living — her tyrannical— her mortally*offended father; 
here lay the remains of her poor good mother— whom she had 
fled tr3m — whose last thoughts might perhaps have been about 
her persecuted daughter— and that daughter was now trembling 
like a guilty thing before the frowning portals of her widowed 
and, it might be, inexorable father. She felt very faint, and 
beckoning hastily to her husband, he stepped forward to support 
her, and led her from the door. After slowly walking round the 
square, she returned, as before, to the gloomy mansion of her 
f^er, ascended the steps^ and, with a shaking hand, pulled 
the bell. 

" What do you want, young woman ? ** enquired a servant 
ft'om the area. 

*'I wish to see Joseph— is he at home?'*— she replied, in so 
faint a voice, that the only word^dible in the area was that of 
Joseph— the porter — who Jiad emered into her father's service 
in that* capacity two or three years before her marriage. In a 
few minuiSs Joseph made his app&rance at the hall-door, which 
lie softly opened. 

*' Joseph I— Joseph I I *m very ill,^* she murmured, leaning 
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against the door-post— " let me sit in your cbair for a moment/; 

*^ Lord have mercy on me— my young mistress !" exAaimed 
Joseph, casting a hurried look behind him, as if terrified at being 
seen in conversation with her— and then, hastily stepping forwaid, 
he caught her in his arms> for she had fainted. He placed her 
in his great covered chair, and called one of the female servants, 
who brought up with her, at his request, a glass of water — taking 
the stranger to be some relative or firiend of the porter's. He 
forced a little into her mouth— the maid loosened her bonnet- 
siring, and, after a few minutes, she uttered a deep sigh, and her 
consciousness returned. 

'' Don't hurry yourself. Miss— Jfa'am, I mean," stammered 
the porter, in a low tone—" You can stay here a little— I don't 
think any one *s stirring but us servants — ^you see, ma'am, though 
t suppose you know— my poor mistress"— »Sbe shook her head, 
and sobbed. 

" Yes, Joseph, I know it !*-Did she— did she— -die easily ?" en- 
quired Mrs. Elliott, in a faint whisper, grasping his hand. 

** Yes, ma'am," he answered, in a low tone, " poor lady, she 'd 
been so long ailing, that no doubt death wasn't any thing par- 
tic*lar to her, like— and so she went out at last like the snuif 
of a candle* as one might say — poor old soul !— 'we'd none of us 
— not my master even— heard the sound of her voice for months, 
not to say years even !" 

•* And my— my father— how does Ae " 

'' Why he takes on about it, ma'am, certainly— but» you see, 
he 's been soiong expecting of it I" 

'^ Do you think, Joseph," said Mrs. Elliott, hardly able tf 
make herself heard— •* that— that my father would be very— very^ 
angry— if he knew I was here— would he— see me?" 

'^Lord, ma'am I" exclaimed the porter, alarm overspreading 
his features—'' It 's not possible I — you can*t think how stern 
he is!-^You should have hear^ what orders he gave us all about 
keeping you out of the house! I know it 's a dreadful 'hard 
case, ma'am," he continued, wiping a tear from his eye, ** and 
many, and many 's the time we 've all cried in the kitchen about 
— hush!" he stopped, and looked towards the stairs apprehen- 
sively — "never mind, ma'am— it *s nobody! But won't you 
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come down and sit iii the housekeeper's room ? I*m sure^the 
good old soal will rather like to see yoa — and then, you know, 
you can slip out of the area gate, and be gone in no time !" 
- ''No, Joseph," replied Mrs. Elliott, with as much energy as 
her weakness would admit of, " I will wait outside the street- 
door, if you think there is any danger — while you go and get 
this letter taken ap stairs, and say I am waiting for an answer !" 
He took the letter, held it in his hand hesitatirtgly — and shook 
his head. 

''Oh, take it, good Joseph r* said Mrs. Elliott, with a look 
that would have softened a heart of stone-^'' It is only to ask for 
mourning for my mother I I hate no money to purchase any ! " 
His eyes filled with tears. 

' *' My poor dear young mistress I" he faltered— his lip quivered, 
and he paused-^"lt *s more thafn my place is worth— but-^I 'II 
take it, nevertheless — that I will, come what will, ma'am ! See 
if I don't I You see, ma'am, " dropping his voice, and looking 
towards the staircase, " it isn't so much the old gentleman, after 
all, neither — but it 's — it 's — Miss Gubbley that I 'm afraid of! 
It is she, in my mind^ that keeps him so crael hard against you ! 
She has it all her own way here ! You should see how she or- 
ders us servants about, ma*am — and has her eyes into every 
thing that 's going on — But— I 'II go and take the letter aiiy how 
— and don't you go out of doors, unless you hear me cry—' Hem V 
— on the stairs I" She promised to attend to this hint, as did 
aljo the female servant whom he* left with her, and Joseph dis- 
appeared. The mention of Miss Gubbley excited the most pain- 
Al and disheartening thoughts in the' mind of Mrs. Elliott. Pos^ 
sibly it was noW the design of this woman to strike a gfand blow 
— and force herself into the place so recently vacated by poor 
Mrs. Hillary ! Mrs. Elliott's heart beat fast, aft^r she had waited 
for some minutes in agonising anxiety and suspense, as she heard 
the footsteps of Joseph hastily descending the stairs. 

** Well, Joseph,"-^she whispered, looking eagetly at him. 

<< I can't get to see master, ma'am, though I 've tried — I have 
indeed, ma'am ! I thought it would be so I Miss Gubbley has 
been giving it me, iha^am— sl^e says it win cost me my (Aace tP 
dare to do such an oiidadoui thing again— ahd I told her yoa 
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was below here, ma'am, and she might see yoa — ^but she tossed 
her head, and said it was of a piece with all yonr other shame- 
ful behaviour to your poor broken-hearted father — she did, 
ma'am*' — ^Mrs. Elliott began to sob bitterly — *' and she wouldn't 
on any account whatsoever have him shocked at such a sad time as 
this — and that she knows it would be no use your coming" — his 
voice quivered—'' and she says, as how"— he could hardly goon 
-i-^' you should have thought of all this long ago— and that only 
a month ago she heard master say it was all your own fault if 
you came to ruin— and as you'd made your bed you must lie on 
it — ^her very words, ma'am— but she 's sent you a couple of gui- 
neas, ma'am, on condition that you don't on no account trouble 
master again— and— and"— he continued, his tears overflowing— 
''I've been so bold as to make it three, ma'am— ^nd I hope it's 
no oflSence, ma'am, me being but a servant," trying to force 
something wrapped up in paper into the hand of Mrs. Elliott, 
who had listened motionless and in dead silence to all he had 
been saying. 

*' Joseph I"— at length she exclaimed, in a very low but dis- 
tinct and solemn tone, stretching out her hands — ''if you do not 
wish to see me die— help me, help me— to my knees I" And 
with his assistance, and that of the female ser\ ant, she sunk 
gently down upon her knees upon the floor, where he partly 
supported her. She slowly clasped her hands together upon her 
bosom, and looked upwards— her eye was tearless, and an awful 
expression settled upon her motionless features. Joseph invo- 
luntarily fell upon his knees beside her, shaking like an aspen- 
leaf— bis eyes fixed instinctively upon hers— and the sobs of sfli> 
yeral of the servants, who had stolen silently to the top of the 
kitehen stairs to gaze at this strange scene, were the only sounds 
that were audible. After having remained in this position for 
several minutes, she rose from her knees slowly and in silence. 

^« When will my mother be buried ?" she presently enquired. 

-" Next Saturday," whispered Joseph, "at two o'clock." 

'• Where?" 

*' At St. -^ — 's, ma'am." 

** Farewell, Joseph! You have been very kind," said she, 
rising, and moving slowly to the door. 

Vol.1. 20 
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<' Won't you let me get you a litUe pf something warin» ma'am ? 
You do look so bad, ma'am, so pale — and I'll fetch it from down 
stairs in half a minute." 

** ^Oy Joseph— I am better I — and Mr. Elliott is waiting for me 
at the outside." 

/' Poor gentleman I " sobbed Joseph, turning his head aside, 
th^t he might dash a tear from his eye. He strove again to force 
into her hand the paper containing the three guineas, but she 
refused. 

" No, Joseph— I am very destitute, but yet— Providence will 
not let me starve. I cannot take it from you ; hers I will not — 
I ought not I' 

.With this, the door was opened ; and, with a firmer st^ than 
shp had entered the house, she quitted it. Her husband, who 
was standing anxiously at one or two doors' distance, rushed up 
to . her, and« with tremulous and agitated tone and gestures, en- 
quired the result of her application, and, placing his arm around 
her — for he felt how heavily she leaned against him— gently led 
her towards home. He listened with the calmness of despair to 
her narrative of what had taken place. '< Then there is no hope 
for us TfiERE," he muttered through his half-closed lips. 

''£ut there i$ hope, dearest, with Him who invites the weary 
and heavy lad^n— who seeins to have withdrawn from us, but has 
not forsaken us," replied his wife, tenderly, and with unwonted 
cheerfulness in her mannerr— ** I feel— I know— he teles' me that 
he will not suffer us te sink in the deep waters I He heaird my 
prayer, Henry — and he wiH answer it, wisely and well ! JLet us 
basien home, dearest. Our little Henry will be uneasy, and 
trouble Mrs. — :-." Elliott listened to her in moody silence. 
His darkening features told nOit of the peace and resigpa^on 
Heaven had shed into the troubled bosom of his wife, l^ut too 
truly betokened the gloom and despair within.. He suspected 
that his wife's reason was yielding to the longrcontinucd assaults 
of sorrow ; and thought of her approaching sufferings with ao 
involuntary shudder, and sickened as he entered the scene or 
them— his. wretched lodgings. She clasped their smiling child 
with cheerful affection to her bosom ; he kissed him— but coldly 
— absently — as it were mechanically. Placing upon his forehead 
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the silk shade which my wife had sent to hiro^ at my request, 
the day before—as well to relieve his eyes, as to conceal their 
troubled expression, he leaned agaiiist the table at which he 
took his seat, and thought with perfect horror upon their cir- 
cumstances'. • : * 

Scarce 201. now remained of the 6001. with which they were 
married; his wife's little earnings were to be of course for a 
while suspended ; he was prohibited, at the peril of blindness, 
from the only spectes of employment he could obtain ; (he last 
ray of hope concerning Hillary's reconciliation was extinguished ; 
^and all this when their expenses were on the eve of beiiig 
doubled^r trebled-^when illness— or de&th — 

It was well for Mrs. Elliott that her husband had placed that 
silk shade upon his forehead t ' 

During his absence the next morning at the Ophthalmic Infir- 
mary, whither, at my desire, he went twice a- week i6 receive the 

advice of Mr^ , the eminent oculist, I called and seized the 

opportunity of placing in Mrs. Elliott's hands, with unspeakable 
^ satisfaction, the sum of AOh which my good wife had chiefly col- 
lected among her friends ; and as Mrs. Elliott read, or rather at- 
tempted to read, for her eyes were filled with tears, the affection- 
ate, note written to her by my wife, who begged that she would 
send her little boy to our house till she should have recovered 
^ from her confinement, she clasped her hands together, and ex- 
claimed — <^ Has not God heard my prayers I — Dearest doctor ! 
Heaven will reward you I What news for my poor heart-broken 
husband when he returns home from the Infirmary— weary and 
disheartened! * * * it * 

''And iiQw, doctor, shair I confide to you a plan I have 
formed?'* said Mrs. Elliott, looking earnestly at me — *' Don't try 
to persuade me against putting it into practice; for my mind is 
made up, and fiothihg can turn me from my purpose.*' I looked 
at her with surprise. " You know we have but this one room 
and the little closet— for what else is it?— where we sleep ; and 
where must my husband and child be when I am confined ? 
Besides, we cannot, even wjlh all your noble kihdn^s to us, "af- 
ford to have proper — the most ordinary attendance.'* She paused 
— I listened anxiously. 
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<' So— I 've been thinking— could yon not" she hesitated, 

struggling with violent emotion— " could you not get me admit- 
ted" — her voice trembled — " into — the Lying-in Hospital?"— I 
shook my head, unable at the moment to find utterance. 

** It has cost me a struggle— Providence seems, however, to 
have led me to the thought ! I shall there be no expense to my 
l^usband — and shaH have, I understand, excellent attendance." 

" My poor dear madam," I faltered, '< you must forgive me— 
but I cannot bear to think of it. "—in spite of my struggles, the 
swelling tears at length burst from my laden eyes. She buried 
her face in her handkerchief, and wept bitterly, " My husband 
can hear of me every day» and, with God^s blessing upon us, 
perhaps in a month*s time we may both meet in better health 
and spirits. And if— if— if it would not inconvenience Mrs. — 
ot yourself, to let my little Henry"— she could get no further, 
and burst again into a fit of passionate weepings I promised 
tier, in answer to her reiterated entreaties, after many remon- 
strances, that I would immediately take steps to ensure her an 
admission into the Lying-in Hospital at any moment she might 
require it. 

*' But, my dear madam — ^your husband^Mr. Elliott — depend 
upon it he will never hear of all this — he will never permit it— I 
feel perfectly certain." 

'^ Ah, d()ctor— I know he would not ; but he shall not know 
any thing about my intentions till I am safely lo<%ed in the— 
the hospital. I intend to leave, without his knowing where I am 
gone, some day this week— fori feel satisfied" — she paused, and 
trembled-^^' When he returns from the Infirmary on Friday he 
will find a letter Arom me, telling him all my little scheme, and 
may God incline him to forgive me for what I am doing. I know 
he loves me, however, too fondly to make me unhappy !" 

The next morning my wife accompanied me to their lodgings, 
for the purpose of taking home with her little Elliott. A sad 
scene it was— but Elliott, whom his wife had easily satisfied of 
the prudence of thus disposing of the child during the period of 
her confinement, l)ore it manfully. He carried the child down 
to my carriage, and resigned him into the hands of my wife and 
a servant, after many fond caresses, with an air of melancholy 
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resolation ; promisingr to call daily and see him vhile on his 
visit at my honse. I strove to console him under this temporary 
separation from his child, and to impress upon him the neces- 
sity of absolute quiet and repose, in order to give due effect to 
the very active treatment under which he had been placed for the 
complaint in his eyes; this I did in order to prepare him for the 
second stroke meditated to be inflicted upon him on the ensuing 
Friday by his wife, and to reconcile him, by anticipation as it 
"were, to their brief separation. When once the decisive step 
had been taken^ I felt satisfled (hat he would speedily see the 
'propriety of it. 

It was wonderful to see how Hrs. Elliott, during the interval 
between this day and the Friday appointed for her entrance into 
the Lying-in Hospital, sustained her spirits. Her manner in- 
creased in tenderness towards her husband, who evinced a cor- 
responding energy of sympathy and affection towards her. His 
ani[ieties had been to a considerable extent allayed by the sea- 
sonable addition to his funds already spoken of; bat he ex- 
pressed an occasional surprise at the absence of any preparations 
for (he event which both of them believed to be so near at hand. 

On the Friday morning, about half an hour after her husband 
had set out for the Ophthalmic Infirmary, as usual, a hackney- 
coach drew up to the door of his lodgings, with a female atten- 
dant, sent by my directions from the Lying-in Hospital. I also 
made my appearance within a few minutes of the arrival of the 
coach : and poor Hrs. Elliott, after having carefully arranged and 
disposed of the few articles of her own apparel which she intend- 
ed to leave behind her, and given the most anxious and repeated 
instructions to the woman of the house to be attentive to Ifir. 
Elliott in her absence — sat down and shed many tears as she 
laid upon the table a letter, carefully sealed, and addressed to 
her husband, containing the information of her departure and 
destination. When her agitation had somewhat subsided, she 
left the room — perhaps, she felt for ever — entered into the coach, 
and was ^oon safely lodged in the Lying-in Hospital. 

The letter to her husband was as' follows— for the melancholy 

events, which will presently be narrated, brought this, with bthcr 

documents, into my possession. 

2a. 
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" MY SWBBt LOVE, 

** The hour of my agony is approaching ; and ProYidence has 
pointed out to me a place of refuge. I cannot, dearest Henry — 
I cannot think of adding to your sufferings by the sight of mine ! 
When all is over — as I trust it will be soon, and happily — then 
we shall be re-united, and God grant us happier days ! Oh, do 
not be grieved or angry, Henry, at the step I am taking. I have 
done it for the best-^it will be for the best, depend upon it. 

Dr. will tell you how skilfully and kindly they treat their 

patients at the Lying-in Hospital, to which I am going, Ob, 
Henry ! you are the delight of my soul I The more grief and bit- 
terness we have seen together, surely the more do we love one an- 
other. Oh how I love you I How I prayed in the night while 
you, dearest, were sleeping—that the Almighty would bless you 
.and our little Henry, and be merciful to me, for your sakes, and 
bring us all together again I I shall pray for you, my love — ^my 
own love ! every hour that we are away ! Bear up a little longer, 
Harry I God has not deserted us— he will not — he cannot, if we 
do not desert him. I leave you, dearest, my Bible and prayer- 
book— oA, do read them I Kiss my little Harry, in my name> 

every day. How kind are Dr. — -, and Mrs. 1 Go out 

and enjoy the fresh air, and do not sit fretting at home, love, nor 
try your eyes with reading or writing till I come back. I can 
hardly lay by my pen, but the coach is come for me, and I must 
tear myself away. Farewell, then, my dear, dear, darling Henry; 
but only for a little while. Your doating wife, MARY. 

'< P.S.-^The socks I have been knitting for Harry are ia the 

drawer near the window. You had better take them to Dr. *8 

to-morrow, as I fbrgot to send them with Harry in the bustle of 

his going, and he will want them. Dr. says you can come 

and see me every day befbre I am taken ill. Do come." 

I called in the evening-«-ac€ording to the promise I had made 
to Mrs. Elliott— on her husband, to see how he bore the disco- 
very of his wife's sudden departure. 

. '' How is Mr. Elliott ?*" I enquired of the woman of the house, 
who opened Uie door. << is he at home ?" 
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** Why, yes — but he 's in a sad way, sir, indeed, about Mrs. 
Elliott's going. He *s eaten nothing all day.*' 

He was sitting at a table when I entered, with a solitary candle, 
and Urs. Elliott's letter lying open before him. 

'' Oh I doctor, is not this worse than death ?" he exclaimed. 
" Am I not left alone to be the prey of Satan ?" 

" Come, come, Mr. Elliott, moderate your feelings I Learn 
the lesson your incomparable wife has taught you— patience and 
resignation.*' 

" It is a heaYenly lesson. But can a fiend learn it ?" he re- 
pliedy vehemently, in a tone and with an air that quite startled 
me. *' Here I am left alone by God and man to be the sport of 
deyils, and I av I-*^TVhat curse is there that has not fallen, or is 
falling upon me? I feel assured," he continued, gloomily, *' that 
my Mary is tal^en from me for ever. Oh, Qo not tell me other- 
wise. I feel — I know it I I have brought ruin upon her I I have 
brought her to beggary by an insane, a wicked attachment 1 The 
curses of disobedience to parents are upon both of us I Yet our 
misery might h.ave touched any heart except that of her fiendish 
father. Ah! he buries her mother to-morrow! To-morrow, 
then, I will be there ! The earth shall not fall upon her before 
he looks upon me ! How I will make the old man shake beside 
the grave he must soon drop into !" — He drew a long breath—- 
" Let him curse me!— Curse her — Curse us both I-^ Curse our 
child I Then and there " 

** Theeur$e causeless shall not cofM,** I interrupted. 

" Ay, causeless I That 's the thing 1 Causeless I" He paused. 
" Forgive me," he added,: after a heavy stgh,resumiug his usual 
jmanner ; *' doctor, I 've been raving, and can you wonder at it? 
Poor Mary's letter (here it is) has almost killed me ! I have been 
to the place whefe she is, but I dared not go in to see her. . Oh, 
doctor ! will $1^ be taken pare of?" suddenly seizing my hand 
virith convulsive energy. 

*' The very greatest.care will be taken of her-— the greatest skill 
-inljondon will be instantly at l^er command in case of the slight- 
est neeessity for it — ^as well as every possible comfbrt and con- 
venience that her situation can require. If it will be any conso- 
lation to yo]i,.I assure you I intend visiting her myself every 
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day.'* — And by these means I at length succeeded in restoring 
something like calmness to him. The excitement occasioned by 
his unexpected discovery of his wife^s absence, and its touching 
reason, had been aggravated by the unfavourable opinion con- 
cerning his sight which had been that morning expressed — alas, 
I feared, but too justly — by the able and experienced oculist un- 
der whose care he was placed. He had in much alarm heard 
Hr. ask him several questions respecting peculiar and se- 
cret symptoms and sensations aUOut his eyes, which he was 
forced to answer in the affirmative ; and the alarming efltect of 
these enquiries was not dissipated by the cautious replies of Mr. 

to his questions as to the chances of ultimate recovery. I 

assured him that nothing on earth coutd so effectually serve him 
as the cultivation of calm and composedhabits of mind; for that 
the affection of his eyes depended almost entirely upon the con- 
dition of his nervous system. I got him to promise me that he 
would abandon his wild and useless purpose of attending the fu- 
neral of Mrs. HiUary — said I would call upon him, accompanied 
by his little son, about noon the next day> and also bring him 
■tidings concerning Mrs. Elliott. 

Mrs. Elliott was taken ill on Sunday, about midnight ; and, 
after a somewhat severe and protracted labour, was delivered on 
Monday evening of a child, that died a few minutes after its birth. 
Having directed the people at the hospital to summon me direct- 
ly Mrs. Elliott was taken ill, I was in attendance upon her ^thin 
an hour after her illness had commenced. I sent a messenger on 
Monday morning to Mr. Elliott, according to the promise I had 
given him immediately to send him the earliest informalion', 
with an entreaty that he would remain at home all day; to^ be in 
readiness to receive a visit from me. He came down, howerer, 
to the hospital almost immediately after receiving my mes- 
sage ; and walked to and fro before the institution, making anxi- 
ous enquiries every ten minutes or quarter of an hour how his 
wife went on, and received ready, and often encouraging, an- 
swers. When I quitted her for. the night, about an hour after 
her delivery, leaving her much exhausted, but, as I too confi- 
dently supposed, out ef danger, I earnesiUy entreated Mr. Elliott, 
who continaed before the gates of the hospital in a state of the 
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highest excitement, to return bome-*-but in vain ; and I left him 
with expressions of severe displeasure, assuring him that his 
conduct was absurd and useless — nay, criminally dangerous to 
himself. '< What will t>ecome of your sight, Mr. Elliott— pray 
think of tAat/— if you will persist in working yourself up to this 
dreadful pitch of nervous excitement? I do assure you that 
you are doing yourself every hour mischief which — which it may 
require months, if not yearsi to remedy — and is it kind to her 
you love— to those whom you ought to consult— whose interests 
are dependent upon yourself— thus to throw away the chances of 
recovery? Pray, Mr. Elliott, listen, listen to reason, and return 
home ! He made me no reply, but wept, and I left, hoping that 
what I had said would soon produce the desired effect. 

About four o'clock in the morning, I was awoke by a violent 
ringing of the bell and knocking at the door; and, on hastily 
looking out of the window, beheld Mr. Elliott. 

** What. is the matter there?" I enquired. ** Is it you, Mr. 
Elliott?" 

'^Oh doctor, doctor — for God's sake cornel— My wife, my 
wife I She 's dying I They have told me so I Come, doctor, oh 
comer* Though I had been exceedingly fatigued with the la- 
bours of the preceding day, this startling summons soon dissi- 
pated my drowsiness, and in less than jive minutes I was by his 
side. We ran almost all the way to the nearest coach-stand : 
and, on reaching the hospital, found that there existed but too 
mach ground for a{^rehension ; for about two o'clock very 
alarming symptoms of profuse haemorrhage made their appear- 
ance; and when I reached her bed-side, a little after four o'clock, 
I saw, in common with the experienced resident accoucheur, who 
was also present, that her life was indeed trembling in the ba- 
lance. While I sate watching, with feelings of melancholy in- 
terest and alarm, her snowy inanimate countenance, a tap on 
iny shoulder from one of the fismale attendants attracted my eye 
to the door, where the chief matron of the establishment was 
standing. She beckoned me out of the room ; and I noiselessly 
stepped out after her. 

*' The husband of this poor lady," said Mrs. r, "is in a 

dreadful state, doctor, in the street. The porter has sent up 
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word that he fears the gentleman is going mad, and wiU be at* 
tempting to break open- the gates — that he insisfts upon being 
shown at once into his wife*s room, or at least within the house! 
Pray oblige me, doctor, by going down and trying to pacify 
him! This will never do, you know— the other patients"-^! 
hastened down stairs^ and stepped quickly across the yard. My 
heart yearned towards the poor distracted being who stood out- 
side the iron gates, with his arms stretched towards me through 
the bars. 

**0h sny, is she alive? Is she alive?** he cried, with a la- 
mentable voice. 

*'She is, Mr. Elliott— but really " 

"Oh, is she alive? Are you telling me truly ? Is she indeed 
alive?" 

"Yes, yes, Mr. Elliott—but if you don't cease to make such a 
dreadful disturbance, your voice may reach her ear — and that 
would be instant death— ^indeed it would." 

** I will ! I will— but is she indeed alive ? Don't deceive me !" 

'^This is the way he's been going on all night;" whispered 
the watchman, who had just stepped up. 

"Mr. Elliott, I tell you, truly, in the name of God, your wife 
is living — and I have not given up hope of her recovery." 

" Oh Mary ! Mary ! Mury I Oh come to me, my Mary ! You 
said that you would return to me." 

'^Hadn't I better take him away, sir?" said the watchman. 
'<The porter says he '11 be wakening all the women in the hospi- 
tal— shall I?" 

" Let me stay— let me stay ! I *11 give you all I have in the world ! 
I *11 give you forty pounds — I will, I will"— cried the-unfortu- 
nate husband, clinging to the bars, and looking imploringly at 
me. 

"Do not interfere — do not touch him, sir," said I to the 
watchman. 

" Thank you I God bless you," gasped the vnretched sufferer, 
extending his hands towards mine, and wringing them convul- 
sively; then, turning to the watchman, he added, in* a lower 
tone, the most piteous I ever heard — " Don't take me away ! My 
wife is here; she's dying-^I can t go away— but I '11 not make 
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any more noise I^Husb ! hash I there is some one comiog T'^ 
A person approached from within the building, and, whispering 

ew hurried words in my ear, retired. '^Mr. Elliott, shake 
hands with me/* said I ; " Mrs. Elliott is reviving I I told you I 
had hope I — ^The accoucheur has this instant sent me word that 
he thinks the case is taking a favourable turn.''— He sunk down 
suddenly on his knees in silence ; then grasped my hands through 
the bars, and shook them convulsively. In the fervour of his 
frantic feeling, he turned to the watchman, grasped his hands, 
and jshook them. 

''Hush 1 hush"-rhe gasped — *• Don't speak I It will disturb her I 

A single sound may kill her — Ah" he looked with agonised 

apprehension at Ike mail-coach, which that moment rattled ra- 
pidly and loudly by. At length he became so much calmer, 
that* alter pledging myself to return to him shortly, especially 
if any unfavourable change should take i>lace, I withdrew, and 
repaired to the lihamber where lay the poor unconscious creature 
r-the subject. of her husband's wild and dreadful anxieties.. I 
found that I had not been misinformed ; and though Mrs. Elliott 
lay in the most precarious situation possible, with no sign of 
life in her pallid countenance, and no pulse discernible at her 
wriM» we had reason for believing that a favourable change had 
taken place. After remaining in silence by her. side for about a 
quarter of an hour, during which she seemed asleep, I took my 
departure, and conveyed the delightful inte^Uigence to the poor 
sufferer without, that his hopes were justified by the situation 
in which I:had left my sweet patient. I succeeded in persuading 
him to accompany me home, and restoring him to a little con^- 
posure : but the instant that he had swallowed a hasty cup of 
cofljee, without waiting even to see his little boy, who was being 
dressed to come ^own as usual to breakfast, he left the house 
and returned to the hospital, w^ere I found him, as before, on 
driving up abQut twelve o*clock, but walking calmly to and fro 
before the gates. What anguish was written in his features! 
But a smile passed over themr^a joyful air« as .he told me, before 
I could quit my carriage, that all was still, going on well. It 
^BSSOfjL ascertained; and on returning from the hospital, I al- 
-most forced him into my carriage, and drove off to his lodgings. 
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wbere I stayed till he had got into bed, and had sblemslf |xro- 
intsed me to remain there till I called in the evening. 

For three days Mrs. Elliott continued in the most critical cir- 
cumstances ; during which her husband was almost every other 
hour at the hospital^ and at length so wearied every one with his 
anxious and incessant inquiries, that they would hardly give him 
civil answers any longer. Had I n<)t twice bled him with my 
own band, and myself administered to him soothing and lower- 
ing medicines, he would certainly, I think, have gone raving mad. 
On the fifth day Mrs. Elliott was pronounced out of danger, but 
continued, of course, in a very exhausted state. Her first inqui- 
ries were about her husband, then her little Henry : and, on re- 
ceiving a satisfactory answer, a sweet sad smile stole over her 
features, and her feeble fingers gently compressed mine. Before 
I quitted her, she asked whether her husband might be permit- 
ted to see her — I of course answered in the negative. A tear 
stole down her cheek, but she did not attempt to utter a syllable. 

Friday. This morning my wife called, at my suggestion, to 
see Mrs. Elliott, accompanied by her little boy, whom I had per- 
ceived she was pining to see; I thought they might meet with- 
out affording ground for uneasiness as to the result. 

^* My little Harry !" exclaimed a low soft voice as my wife and 
child were silently ushered into the room where lay Mrs. Elliott, 
wasted alntost to a shadow, her face and hands — said my wife — 
white as the lily. "Come, love — ^kiss me I" she faintly mur- 
mured ; dnd my wife brought the child to the bed-side, and, 
lifting him upon, her knee, inclined his face towards his mo- 
ther. She feebly placed her arm around his neck, and pressed 
him to her bosom. 

** Let me see his face I*' she whispered, removing her arm. 

She gaaM tenderly at him for some minutes ; the child looking 
first at her and then at my wife with mingled fear and sarpriae. 

" How Uke his father!" she murmured^" kiss me again, love! 
— ^I>on*t be afraid of your poor mother, Harry !" Her eyes filled 
with tears. ** Am I so altered ?*' said she to my wife, who stam- 
mered yes and no in one breath. 

" Has he been a good boy V* 

"Very— very" replied myjHJi[MurniDg aside her head, on- 
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able for a momenl to look either mottier or son in the face. Mrs. 
Elliott i^erceiyed my vife^a emotioDy and her chill fingers gently 
grasped her hand. 

''Does he say his prayers?— you* ve not forgotten that, 
Harry?'* 

The child, whose little breast was beginning to hea^e» shook 
his heady and lisped a faint — '' No, mamma !'* 

** God bless tbee, my ftarling V* exClumed his moth^^ in a 
low tone. Closing her eyes<— ''He will not desert thee-^nor Ih 
parentsl— — A /M^ tht young ravens when they cry V* fihe 
paused, and the tears trembled through her almost transparent 
eyelids. My wife, who had with the utmost difllcnlty restrained 
her feelings, leaned over the poor snflferier, pressed her lips to her 
forehead, and gently taking the child with her, stepped hastily 
from the room. On my calling, she expressed herself very grate- 
Ihi to me for the care which she said we had evidently taken of 
her boy—'' and how like he grows to his poor father !*'— she 
added, " Oh! doetor— when may I see Itltn ?^Do-*dear doctor 
—let OB meet, if it be bat for a moment I Oh, how I long to see 
him ! I will not be agitated ! It will do me more good than all 
{the medicine in this bnilding T' 

** In a few days' time, my dear madam» I assure yon— ^-**' 

*' IVhy not to«morrow?— oh, if you knew the good that one 
:1ook of his would do me— he does not look ill?*' sbe inquired 
suddenly. 

" He— he looks certainly rather harassed on your account ; but 
in other respects he is— «—" 

<* Promise me— let me see for myself; oh, bring him with you I 
—I— I— I own I could not bear to see him alone— but in y(mr 
presence— do, dear doctor! promise!— I shall sleep so sweetly 
to-night if you will.** * 

Her looks— her tender murmuring yoice, overcame mef and I 
promised to bring Mr. Elliott with me some time on the morrow. 
I bade her good night. 

^'Remember, doctor!** she whispered, as I rose to go. 

" I will!'*- said I, and quittetl the room, /ilready almost re- 
pehting of the rash promise I had made. Eut who could hare 
resisted her t 

Vol. !• ai 
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Sweet sonl I what liras to become of thee ? Bred up in the lap 
of luxury, and accustomed to have every wish gratified, every 
want anticipated— what kind of scene awaited thee on returning 
to thy humble lodgings— 

Vfhete hopeless Anguish pours her groan. 
And lonely Want retired to die ? 

Eor was it not so ? What miracle war to save thehr from starva- 
tion V Cull of such melan<Aoly reflections, I walked home, re- 
solving to leave no stone unturned on their behalf^ and-pledging 
myself and wife that the forty pounds we had already collected 
for the Elliott's, from among our benevolent friends, should be 
raised to a hundred, however great might be the deficiency we 
made up ourselves ! 

Saturday, I was preparing to pay some early visits to distant 
patients, and arranging so as to take Mr. Elliott with me on.my 
return, which I calculated would be about two o'clock, to pay 
the promised visit to Mrs. Elliott, when nly servant brought me a 
handful of letters which had that moment been left by the two- 
penny postman. I was going to cram them all into my pocket, 
and read them in the carriage, when my eye was attracted by 
one of them much larger than the rest, sealed with a black seal, 
diid the address in Elliott's hand- writing. I instantly resumed 
my seat ; and placing the other letters in my pocket, proceeded 
to break the seal, with some trepidation — which increased to a 
sickening degree when four letters fell out — all of them sealed 
with black, and in Elliott's hand-writing, and addressed respec- 
tivelyrto — " Jacob Hillary, Esq."— "Mrs, Elliott"— "Henry 

Elliott,"— and '^Dr. " (myself). I sat for a minute or two, 

with this terrible array before me, scarce daring to breathe, or 
to.l(ust myself with my thoughts — when my wife entered, lead- 
ing in her constant companion, litde Elliott, to take their leave, 
as usual, l>efore I set out for the day. The sight of/' Henry El- 
liott, to whom one of these portentous letters was addressed, 
overpowered me. My wife, seeing me discomposed, was begin- 
ning to inquire the reason, wbyen I rose, and wilh. gentle force 
put her out of the room and bolted the door, hurriedly telling her 
*bat I had just received unpleasant accounts concerning: on<» <vr 
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two of my patients. With trembling hands I opened the letter 
which was addressed to me, and read, wifii infinite consterna- 
tion» as follows:— 

''When yon are reading these few lines, kind doctor! I shall 
be sweetly Sleeping the sleep of death. All will be over: there 
will be one wretch the less upon the earth. 

** God, before whom I shall be standing face to face, while 
yon readthis tetter^ will, I hope# hav« mercy upon me^Tind for* 
giye me lor appearing before Him upcalled for. Amen! 

*^ Bat I could vmi liie. I felt bimdness — the last ciifse— de- 
scending upon Die— blindness and beggary. I saw my wife 
broken-hearted. Nothing but miser|r and starvation before her 
and her child. 

^ ''0» has she not loved me with a noble love? And yet it is 
thus I leave her! But she knows how through life IJiave re- 
turned her love, and she will hereafter find that love alone led 
me to take this dreadftil step. 

^* Grievous has been the misery she has borne for my sake. I 
thought, in marrying her, that I might have overcome the difltl> 
cutties which threatened us — that I might have struggled success- 
Itally at least for our bread; but He ordered otherwise, and it 
hat -been in vain for me to rise ^p early ^ to eit up late, to eat the 
bread of sorrows, 

** Why did I leave life? Because I know, as if a voice fro^n 
Heaven had told me, that my death will reconcile Mary and her 
father. It is me alone whom he hates, and her only on my ac- 
count. When I shall be gone, he will receive her to his arms, 
and she and my son will be happy. 

'' Oh, my Godi that I shall never see the face of Mary again, 
or—-*-* But. presently she will look at our son, and she will 
revive. 

. ''I entreat you, as in ttie name of the dead— it is a voice from 
the grave— to be yourself the bearer of this news to Mary, when, 
and as you may think fit. 'Give her this letter, and also give, 
yourself^ to Mr. Hillary the letter which bears his dreadful name 
upon it. I know, I feel, that it will open his heart, and he will 
xeive them to his arms. 

''I have written also a few lines to my son. Ah, my boy, your 
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father iritl be mouldered into dmt before yon will understand 
what I have written* Grieve for yocir ndfortiulate father^ iMil 
do not'^disown him I 

** As for yoQy best of men^ my only pim^f farewell t Forgive 
all the trouble I hate gken. God reward yoal Toa will be in 
my latest thoughts. I have written to you last. 

''Now I have done. I am calm ; the bitterness of death is 
past Farewell I The grave— the darkness of death is upon my 
soul— but I have no fear. To;-nighty before this candle shall have 
burnt outsat midnight — ^Oh, Mary I Henr^ I-*Shall we ever 
meet again? •» H« £•" . 

I read (his letter over half-a-dozen times, for every paragraph 
pushed the preceding one out of my memory. Then I UxHl iqi 
mechanically and opened the letter addressed to his son. Itcou- 
tained a large lock of his father's hair» and the following 
verses> * written in a great straggling hand :— 

** I have wished for death : wherefore do I not eaU for my ion i 

** My son, when I am dead, bury me / and drngiife nd thy 
mother; hut honour her aU the day$ of thy Uf^, and do that wkUh 
ihall please her, and grieve her not. 

'* Remember, my son, that she saw many dangers for thee, when 
thou wast in her womb ; and when she is dead, bury her by ma in 
one grave/* 

** Thus, on the point of death, writes thy father to bis beloved 

son. RBMEHBER! HEIf AY ELLIOTT." 

As soon as I had somewhat recovered the shock occasioned by 
the perusal of these letters, I folded them all up, stepped hastily 
into my carriage, and, postponing all my other visits, drove off 
direct to the lodgings of Mr. Elliott. The woman of the house 
was standing at the door, talking earnestly with one or two 
persons. 

'' Where is Mr. Elliott ? '* I enquired, leaping out of the cix- 
riage. 

** That's what we want to know, sir,*'re];rfied the woman, very 
pale. '< He must have gone out very late last night, sir-^nd 
hasn't been back since; for when I looked into his room this 
morning to ask about breakfast, it was empty/* 

• From the Apocrypha. Tobit,ch.iv.t,a,4. 
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^ *' Did yoa observe any thing particular in his appearance last 
night?*' I enqoired, preparing to ascend the little staircase . 
' *' Yes, sir> very wild-like ! And about eight or nine o'clock^ 

he comes to the top of the stairs, and calls out, ' Mrs. , did 

you hear that noise? Didn't you see something?* ' Lord, sir,* 
said I, in a taking, he spoke so sudden, ' no ! there wa*n*t any 
sound whatsoever V — ^so he went into his room, and shut the 
door, and I never seed him since.*' 

^ I hastened to his room. A candlestick, its candle burnt down 
to the socket, stood on the little table at which he generally sat, 
together with a ptn or two, an inkstand, black wax, a sheet of 
paper, and a Bible open at the place from which he had copied 
the words addressed to his son. The room was apparently Just 
as its unfortunate and frantic occupant had quitted it. I opened 
the table-drawer ; it was fUll of paper which had been covered 
with writing, and was now torn into small fragments. One half 
sheet was left, full of strange incoherent expressions, apparently 
forming part of a prayer, and evincing, alasi how fearfully the 
writer's reason was disturbed I But where was poor Elliott? 
^Hiat mode of death had he selected ? 

, At first I thought of instantly advertising and describing his 
person, and issuing hand-bills about the neighbourhood ; but 
at length determined to wait till the Monday's newspapers made 
their appearance — some one of which might contain intelligence 
concerning him which might direct my movements. Alas, al- 
most the first paragraph that fell under my hurried eye, in scan- 
ning over the papers of Monday, was the following : — 
. '^ On. Saturday, about 8 o'clock, some labourers discovered the 
body of a man, of respectable appearance, apparently about thirty 
years old, floating, without a hat, in the New River. It was im- 
mediately taken out of the water, but life seemed to have been 
for some hours extinct. One or two letters were found upon his 
person, but the MS. too much spread and blotted with the water 
to afford any clue to the identity of the unfortunate. per son. The 
body lies at the Red Boar public house, where a coroner*s inquest 
is summoned for to-day, at 12 o'clock.** 

. I drove off to the place mentioned in the paragraph, and ar- 
rived there just as the jury was assembling. There was a con- 

21. 
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siderabte crorwd about (he doors. I sent in my card; and, stat- 
ing that I befieved I conid identify the body for irhich the in- 
ijaest Was sammonedy I was allowed to riew the corpse, and 
nshered at once into the room where it lay. 

I wish Mr. Hillary could have entered that room with me, and 
have stood beside me, as I stepped shndderingly fbrward, and 
perceived that I was looking upon-^ifis tictih ! The body lay 
with its wet clothes undisturbed, just as ft had been taken out of 
the water. The damp hair— the eyes wide open-^tfae bands 
clenched, as if with the agonies of death. 

I could bear it no longer, and rushed from the room in an 
agony I After drinking a glass of water, I recovered my sel^ 
possession sufficiently to make my appearance in the jury-room ; 
where I deposed to such facts-^arefnlly concealing only, for 
Mrs. Elliott and herson*s sake, the causes which led to the com' 
mission of the fatal act— as satisfied the jury that the deceased 
had destroyed himself while in a state of mental derangement; 
and they returned their Verdict accordingly. 

I have had to encounter in my time many, very many trying 
and terrible scenes ; but I never approached any with so much 
apprehension and anxiety as the one now cast upon me. For- 
tifying myself with a few glasses of wine, I put poof Elliott's 
letter to Mr. Hillary in my pocket-book, and drove off for — « 
Square. I reached the house about eight o'clock. My servant, 
by my direction, th'undered impetaoosly at the door— a startling 
summons I intended it to be I The porter drew open the dooF 
almost before my servant had removed his hand from the knocker. 

** Is Mr. Hillary at home?" I enquired, stepping hurriedly 
from my carriage, with the fearful letter in my hand. *' He is, 
sir," said the man, with a flurried air— "But— he— he — ^does not 
receive company, sir, since my mistresses death.** 

'* Take my card to him, sir. My name is Dr. — — . I most 
see Mr. Hillary instantly.*' . 

I waited in the hall for a few moments^ and then received a 
•nessage, requesting me to walk into the back drawing-room. 
There I saw Miss Gubbley, as the servant told me— alone, and 
dressed in deep mourning. What I had heard of this woman 
inspired me with the utmost contempt and hatred for her. What 
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a coontenancel Meabness, maliee, cttnniitgTy ^^ Sfcoj^iaiicy 
seemed struggling for the ascendant in its expression. 

''Pardon me, madain— my trasiness/' said I, peremptdHiy, 
/'is not with yon> bat with Mr. Hillat7. Him I must see, and 
immediately/' 

*i Dr. ^ ^hat i$ file matter ?"* she iriqaired^ with mingled 

anger and anxiety in her cotmfenance. 

'^ I have a commnnication, madam, for Mr. fiiUary*s private 
ear— I mutt see him ; I insist upon seeing him immediatdy/' 

** This is strange conduct, sir-^really/' said Hiss GubMey, in 
an impudent manner, but her features becoming e? ery moment 
paler and paler* "Have you not already——** 

I unceremoniously pushed the malignant little pansite aside, 
opened the folding doors, and stepped instantly into the pre-* 
sence of the man 1 at once desired and dreaded tasee. He sal 
on the sofh, in the attitude and with the expression of a man who 
had been suddenly aroused from sleep. 

*^Dr. —— r he exclaimed, with an astonished and angry air 
—"Your servant, doctor I What 's the meaning of all thisf 

" I am sorry to intrude upon you, Mr. Hillary— but— 'I have a 
dreadfal duty to perform"— pointing to the letter I held, and 
turning towards him its blade seal. He saw it. He seemed riH 
fher startled or alarmed ; motioned me, with a quick anxious 
bow, to take a seat, and resumed his own. " Excuse me, Mr. 
HOlary— but we must be alone/* said I, pointing' to Miss GuIk 
bley, who had followed me with a suspicious and insolent air, 
exclaiming, as she stepped hastily towards Mr. Hillary--'^ Don't 
Suffer this conduct, sir! It 's very incorrect—very, sir." 

"We must be alcrue, sir,'* I repeated, calmly and peremptorily, 
or I shall retire ^at once. You Would never cease to repent thcU, 
sir ; '^' and Mr. Hillary, as if he had suddenly discovered some 
strange meaning in my ^ye, motioned the pertinacious intruder to 
the door, and she reluctantly obeyed. I drew my chair near 
Mr. Hillary, who seemed, by this time, thoroughly alarmed. 

" Will you read this letter, sirf * said I, handing it to him. 
Be took it into his hand ; looked first at the direction, then at 
the seal, and lastly at me, in silence. " 

"^ Do you know that hand-writing^ sir t* ' I enquired. 
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He stammered an answer in thenegative. 

*' Look at iU sir, ^gain. Ton ought to know it^you nmt 
know it well.*' He laid down the letter ; fumbled in his waist- 
coat-pocket for his glasses ; placed them with infinite trepidation 
upon his forehead, and again took the letter into his hands, 
which shook violently ; and his sight was so confused with agita- 
tion, that 1 saw he could make nothing of it. 

^' It^eems«-it appears to be— a man's hand, sir. Whose is it? 
What is it about ? What 's the matter ?" he exclaimed, looking 
at me oyer his glasses with a brightened stare. . 

. **I have attended, sir, a coroner's inquest this morning " 

The letter dropped instantly fk*om Mr. Hillary's shaking hand 
upon the floor; his lips slowly opened. 
. ^* The writer of that letter, sir, was found drowned on Saturday 
]a$t," I continued, slowly, looking steadfastly at him, and feeling 
myself grow paler every moment—" This day I saw the body- 
stretched upon a shutter at an inn. Oh, those awful eyes 1 That 
l^air, matted and muddy I Those clenched hands— Horror filled 
my soul as I looked at all this, and thought of TOU!" 
( His lips moved, he uttered a few unintelligible sounds, andhis 
face, suddenly bedewed with perspiration, assumed one of the 
most ghastly expressions that a human countenance could ex- 
l^ibit. I remained silent, nor did he speak; but the big drops 
rolled from his forehead and fell upon the floor. In the pier-glass 1 
opposite, to which my eye was attracted by seeing some moving I 
figure reflected in it, I beheld the figure of Miss Gubbley ; vlio i 
having been no doubt listening at the door, could no longer sub- 
due her. terrified curiosity, and stole into the room on tip-toe, 
and stood terror-stricken behind my chair. Her presence seemed 
to restore Mr. Hillary to consciousness. 

" Take her away— go away — ^go — go" — ^he murmured, and I 
led her, unresisting, from the room, and, to be secured from her 
further intrusion, bolted both the doors. 

''You had better read the letter, sir," said I, with a deep sigb, 
resuming my seat; his eyes remained riveted on me. 
. ** I— I— I — cannot, sir !" he stammered. Along pause jensued 
*' If— she— had but called" he gasped, " but once— or sent— 
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after ber-^ier mofheFs death"— —and wUh a long groan he 
leaned forward, and fell against me. 

" She did call, sir. She came the dayiifler her mother's 
deatti/' said I, shafting my head sorrowfuUr. . 

^' No^ she didn't/' he replied, suddenly looking at me with a 
stopided air. 

*' Then her visit was cnielly concealed trotn yoa> sir. Poor 
creature, I know she called.*' 

He rose slowly from the prostrate poatare in which he had re- 
maiiied for the last few moments, clenched his trembling fists, and 
shook them with impotent anger. Who-^-^ho,'* he mnttered— 
** who dared--I— I-^I '11 ring the bell. I *11 have aU the '* 

** Would you have really received her, then, sir^ if you had 
knowh Of her calling f' 

fiis lips moved, he attempted in vain to utter an answer, and 
sobbed violently, covering his face with his hands. 

*' €k)me, Mr. Hillary, I see," said I, in a somewhat milder man- 
ner, ^* that the feelings of a fathbb are not utterly extinguished" 
-*he burst into vdiement weeping-^" and I hope that~-that^ 
yon may live to repent what you have done; to redress the 
wrongs you have committed ! Tour poor persecuted daughter^ 
tir. Hillary, is not dead." He uttered a sudden sharp cry that 
alarmed me ; grasped my hands, and carrying them to his %s, 
kissed them in a kind of ecstasy. 

** Tell me— say plainly— only say-^-4hat Ifary is aliv » ■ " 

** Well, then, sir, your daughter U alive, but—" 

He fell upon his knees, and groaned *^ Oh God, I thank thee I 
I thank thee t How I thank thee i" 

I waited till he had in some measure recovered from the ecs* 
tasy of emotion into which my words had thrown him, and as- 
sisted in loosening his shirt-*collar and neck-handkerchief, which 
seemed to oppress him. 

** ff*o—then"-^he stammered— " who was— /btitwl drotcwisd— 
the coroner's inquest " 

** Her poor broken'-hearted huaband, sir, who will be buried 
at my expense in a day or two." 

He covered his face again with his hands, and cried bitterly. 

** This letter was written by him to you, sir ; and he sent it t^ 
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me only a few hours, it sfKms, before he destroyed himself, and 
commissioned me to deliver it to yon* Is not his blood» sir, 
lying at your door?" 

" Oh Lord^ have mercy on me I Lord— Qirlstr— foi^ive me 1 
Lord, forgive a fuilty old sinner,** he groaned, sinking again on 
his knees, and, wringing his hands. " I — I AH his murderer! 
Ifeel--Iknowit!'» 

'< Shall I read to you, sir, his last wordst" said I. 

* Tes, but--^they '11 choke me. I can*t bear them." He sunk 
back exhausted upon the ^ofa. I took up the letter, which had 
remained tilt then upon the floor since he had dropped it flrom 
his palsied ^rasp, and opening it, read with faltering accents the 
following:-*' 

'* For your poor dear daughter*s sake, sir — ^who is now a 
widow and a beggar— abandon your fierce and cruel resentment 
I know that I am the guilty cause of all her misery. I have 8U^ 
fered, and paid the full penalty of my sin! And I am, when 
you read this, amongst the dead. 

^ <' Forgive me, father of my beloved and suffering wife I For- 
give me, as I forgive you, in this solemn moment, firom my 
heart, whatever wrongs you may have done me I 

** Let my death knock loudly at your heart's door, so that it 
may open and take in my suffering, perishing Mary— tocb 
Mary, and our unoffending little one I I know it will I Heaven 
tells m«rthat my sacrifice is accepted ! I die full of grief but 
contented, in the belief that all will be well with the dear ones 
I leave behind me. God in€line your heart io mercy! Fare- 
well! So prays your unhappy, guilty son-in-law — Henut 

ELLIOTT." 

It was a long while before my emotion, almost blinding my 
eyes and choking my utterance, permitted me to conclude this 
melancholy letter. Mr. Hillary sat all the while aghast. 

** The gallows is too good for me !" he gasped ; '' oh, whal a 
monster I what a wretch have I been! Ay, I'll surrender! I 
know I 'm guilty ! It 's all my doing I I confess all I It was I— 
It was I put him in prison."— I looked darkly at him as be 
uttered these last words, and shook my head in silence, 
r V Ah I I see— I see you know it all! Gome, then ! Take me 
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amaiy ! Away with me to Newgate. Any^vhere yon like. V 11 plead 
guilty I" He attempted to rise^ but sank back agjadn into his seat^ 

'^'Bui^fJDhere's Mary ?" he gasped. 

*^ Alas," I replied, ** she does not yet know that she is a widow I 
that her child is an orphan I She has herself, poor meek soul, 
been lying for many days at the gates of death, and, even yet, her 
fate is more than doubtful I" 

^ Where is she? Let me know— tell me, or I sfaaU die. Let 
me know where I may go and drop down at her feet, and ask 
her forgiyeness I" 

'' She is in a common hospital, a lying-in hospital, sir, where 
she, a few days ago only, gave birth to a dead child, after endur- 
ing, for the whole time of her pregnancy, the greatest want and 
misery t She has worked her poor fingers to the bones, Mr. 
Hillary— she has slared like a common servant for her child, her 
husband, and herself, and yet she has hardly found bread for 
Ihemr* 

''Oh I stay, stay, doctor. A common hospital I My daughter 
•**a common hospital!" repeated Mr. Hillary, pressing his hand 
to his forehead, and staring vacantly at me. 

" Yes, sir— a common hospital ! — Where else could she go to? 
God be thanked, sir, for finding such resources, such places of 
refuge, for the poor and forsaken ! She fled thither to escape 
starvation, and to avoid eating the bread scarce sufficient for her 
husband and her child ! I have seen her enduring ^uMfi m.isery 
as would have softened the heart of a fiend I — And, good. God ! 
how am I to tell her what has happened? How I shudder at the 
task that her dead husband has imposed upon mel<— 

" Tell her— tell her— conceal the death," he gasped; "and 
tell her first, that all 's forgiven, if she *11 accept my forgiveness, and 
forgive met Tell her — be sure to tell her— that my whole fortune 
is hers and her child's^— Surely tAat— I will make my will 
afresh. Every halfpenny shall go to her and her child. It shall, 
iohelpmeGodr 

: ^' Poor creature !" I exclaimed, latterly, " can money heal thy 
broken heart?" I paused. *' You may relent, Mr. Hillary, and 
receive your unhappy daughter into your house again, but^ 
believe me, her heart will ie in her husband's grave !" 
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'' Doctor, doctor ! To« are killiag me !*' he exdaimed, every 
feature writhing ooder the scourgtogs ofremorfit. ** Tell inel 
only tell me what can I do more? This hou8e««-all Ibave, is hers, 
for the rest of her life, fihe may torn me into the streets* I'll 
lire on hread and water, they shall roll in gold. But, oh, where 
is die f where is she ? I'll send the earrii^ instantly." He rose, 
as if intending to ring the hell. 

'' No, no, Mr. Hillary ; she must not be distarbed I She must 
remain at her present abode, nnder the roof of charity, where 
she lies— sweet being I humble and gratefhl among her sisters 
insulferingr* 

'' 1—1*11 give a ^ousand pounds to the charity ^I will. I '11 
gtre a couple of thousands— -so help me God, I will. And I 'U 
give it in the name of a Repentant Old Sinner. Oh, I '11 do every 
thing Ihat a guilty wretch can do. But I mtut see my daughter I 
I must hear her blessed innooent lips say that she forgives me." 
'* Pause, sir," said I solemnly—'' you know not that she will 
live to leave the hospital, or receive your penitent acknow* 
ledgments— that she will not die while I am telling her the 

horrid ** 

*' What I has she yet to hear of it ?" he exclaimed, looking 
aghast. 
'^ I told you so, sir, some time ago.'* 

** Oh, yes, you did— you did— but I forgot. 'Lord, Lord, I 
feel going mad I" He rose feebly firom the sofa, and staggered 
for a moment to and fro, but his knees refused their support, and 
he sunk down again upon his seat, where he sat staring atnie 
with a dull glassy eye, while I proceeded. 

" His little boy'' — my voice faltered—^' is living at my house ; 
peihaps you would refuse to see him, for he is very like his 
wretehed father." 

** Oh bring him! bring him to me!" he murmured. ** How 
I will worship him I what I will do for him I But how his mar* 
dered father will always look out of his eyes at me ! Oh my Ctod! 
whither shall I go, what must I do to escape? Oh that I had 
died and been buried with my poor wife, the other day, before 
I had heard of all this !" 
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** You would have known— you would have heard of it here- 
iifter, sir I" 

*' Ah I thafs it i I know it-- 1 know what you mean, and I feei 
it's true. Yes, I shall be damned for what I 've done. Such a 
wretch-^how can I expect forgiveness? Oh, will you read a 
prayer with mc? No, 1*11 pray myself— no.*' 

" Pray, sir; and may your prayers be heard! And also pray 
that I may be able to Ceil safely my awfal message to your 
daughter— that the blow may not smite her into the grave I And, 
lastly, sir/' I added, rising, and addressing him with all the 
emphasis and solemnity I could, " I charge you, in the name of 
Gody to make no attempt to see your daughter, or send to her, 
till you see or hear from me again." 

He promised to obey my injunctions, imploring me to call upon 
her the next day, and grasping my hand between his own with 
a convulsive energy, so that I could not extricate it but with some 
little force. As I had never once oflTered a syllable of sympathy 
throughout our interview, so I quitted his presence coldly and 
sternly, while he threw himself down at full length upon the 
sofa, and I heard, without any emotion, his half-choked exclama- 
tion, ** Lord, what is to become of me I'* 

I chose for poor Elliott, not the vault of Mr. Hillary, but a grave 
in the humble churchyard of -*— , where the poor suicide might 
slumber in ^* penitential loneliness V* 

I shall not bring the reader again into the guilty and gloomy 
presence of Mr. Hillary. His hard heart was indeed broken by 
the blow that poor Elliott had so recklessly struck, and whose 
mournful prophecy was in this respect fulfllled. Providence de- 
creed that the declining days of the inexorable and unnatural 
parent should be clouded with a wretchedness that admitted of 
neither intermission nor alleviation, equally destitute as he was 
of consolation from the past, and hope from the future I 

And his daughter! disturb not the veil that has fallen over 
the broken-hearted ! 

Never again did the high and noble spirit of Mary Elliott lia 
itself up; for her heart lay buried in her young husband's grave 
I — the grave dug for him by the eager and cruel hands of her father. 
Vol. 1. 22 
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In vain did those hands lavishly scatter about her an the splen- 
dours and luxuries of unbounded wealth ; they could never di- 
vert her cold undazzled eye ftrom the mournful image of him 
whose death had purchased them; and what could she see ever 
beside her, in her too late repentant father, but his murderer I 
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CHAPTER I. 

There are few places more every way disagreeable for a resi- 
dence (ban London daring tbe autumnal months. The social 
stir and animation that rendered it so delightful in the spring 
hay^ died away into comparative silence ; the grass grows in 
the West-end squares; the City looks disconsolate^ like a;i 
Irish clergyman on tithing*day ; Pall Vail is all bat deserted ; 
scarce a pretty or a gay face is to be seen in the Parks, or a bag 
and wig in Chancery Lane, or a patriot in Parliament Street ; 
the Exhibition-rooms are closed ; the theatre contains, perhaps, 
bat a dozen bald-heads in the pit, and about as many white 
pocket-handkerchiefs in the dress-boxes ; there is no one to gos- 
sip with at the clubs or hotels ; the jarvey sleeps without fear of 
interruption on his coach-box; the cal>-man, standing on the 
sun-scorched pavement at the door of a gin-shop, looks restless 
and perplexed, like a cat in a strange kitchen ; and if you chance 
to stumble against an old friend at the turning of a -street, he 
gives you the cot direct, quite annoyed to think yon should have 
recognised in him that unfashionable animal-*the last man ! 
Then the hydrophobia panic I^^Think of that, Master Brooke !" 
No sooner do the dog-days set in, than some crazy cur makes a 
point of snatching a hasty mouthful from the calf of an elderly 
gentleman. The newspapers are all instantly in arms about the 
catastrophe. Nervous folks — for we are all nprvous nowadays— 
walk about shuddering with apprehension, and glancing every 
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now and then at their uneasy legs; while reports are evenr 
where prevalent that ^* not less than sixteen married men have, 
within the last week, eschewed all liquids, and barked them- 
selves to death, leaving each a wife and six small children be- 
hind him/' I say nothing of minor miseries, such as the infec- 
tious hypochoudriasm of the tradesman who has nothing to do 
but stand with a pen behind his ear at his shop-door, or the me- 
lancholy '^ lodgings to let " in every quarter of the town ; for my 
object is not to weary my reader's patience, or dfstress his 
nerves, by a prolix recapitulation of grievances, but simply to 
make good my assertion, that, of all places in the world^few or 
none are so detestable as London in autumn. 

Such being my view of the matter, I always make a point of 
quitting town when the flwt hydrophobic paragraph appears in 
the papers. If one will not take a shrewd hint, one deserves to 
suffer. My excursions are various— sometimes confined to Eng- 
land, and sometimes extending over the Continents This year, 
perhaps, I go to Paris, for the purpose of seeing Louis Philippe 
shot at, which usually occurs once a- week in that sprightly 
skrimmage-loving metropolis ; and the next I rest satisfied with 
a stroll among the wilds of Dartmoor (a pet place of mine), or 
the more imposing. Welsh Alps. And here let me assure you, 
my gentle Cockney, that a ramble among these last is a very dif- 
ferent thing from a ramble among the Hampstead highlands. 
Primrose Hill is scarcely so high or so steep as Snowdon ; nor 
can I take it on my conscience to assert that the pass at Kentish- 
town, which leads you into Pancras Yale, is at all to be com- 
pared with that at Beddgelert. But perhaps I am partial. 

To resume : My -excursion last year was to Wales. I had 
heard much from old Cambridge friends touching this famous 
region ; so, one fine morning in June, I packed up a few shirts 
in my carpet-bag> together with some artificial flies> a* Walton's 
Angler, and a few well-thumbed numbers of Blackwood, con- 
taining *<I]inis for the holidays," and <^ Christopher in his Sport- 
ing-Jacket,*' and, thus appropriately equipped, set off for Swansea* 
where, without halting longer than a day, I hired one of those 
eccentric vehicles, called << flies," which, in the fullness of time. 
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lyrooght mej in a disjointed condition, to IJandilo, a small town 
situated in the heart of the vale of Towy. 

The scenery in this neighhoarhood posseses a world of recom- 
mendations. Tou have the Black Mountains glooming on the 
horizon ; Grongar Hills, Garricksawthy Common, and the ruins 
of Wynevor, within a stone's throw of you ; and the haunted 
Gerrig-Cennan Castle within the easy distance of five miles. 
Then, if you hare any taste for thunder-storms, and the atmo- 
sphere should he that way disposed, you have the finest possible 
opportunity of enjoying them in perfection among the mountain- 
ranges of Llynn-y-van. In London, a hurly-burly of this sort is 
a very safe, tame, commonplace affair-^a uniform failure, and 
most discreditable to the dignity of the elements engaged ia it. 
The thunder, its voice deadened by the eteraal fog, growls feinf- 
ly like a drowsy lion ; the lightning contents itself with merely 
killing an Irishman or two, or throwing a few old women info 
fits ; while a small bolt, perhaps, scarcely bigger than a crab- 
apple^ drops down through the sky-light into a tailor's shop, 
for no other reason, apparently, than to '' create a sensation '' 
among the apprentices, and furnish the newspapers with a hys- 
terical paragraph. Su(^, in nine cases out of ten, is a Cockney 
thunder-storm. But in Wales, among the mountains, it is a very 
different affiatir. There the thunder vindicates its full claims to 
sublineiity, roaring and rattling among the craggy heights with 
a sound as if ten thousand brazen chariots were at one and 
the sanie moment clattering along the floor of heaven ; 'while the 
blue arrowy lightning digs gashes in the stem forehead of the 
precipice, compared with which a carl-rut were a mere wrinkle ; 
or splits asunder immense fragments of overhanging granite, and 
seDds them crashing down into the astonished tarn beneath. 
Then the frenzied rain^ with the rush of the torrent, which but 
an honr before was a bashful rivulet, silver-lining the side of 
5ome*'sunny upland 1 Away, away it goes, scampering faster 
than ever poet scampered from a bailiff; bounding deliriously 
from rock to rock; swallowing bridges at a gulp; playing the 
very devil with trees, brick-walls, and pigsties ; and subjecting 
whole villages to the ceremony of an undesired baptism. 

Botp though pleasant enough in their way, thunder-storms have 

22, 
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tbeir weak points. It is awkward to get wet through, with 
nefer a house within six miles of you — to have the hot lightning 
flashing across your eyes, and the thunder threatening the tym- 
panum of your auriculars — ^and, still more embarrassing, to be 
blown over a precipice while leaning forward to recover your 
eloped castor. I once witnessed a magnificent tempest among 
the congenial wilds of Uynn-y-van ; but, lover of the sublime as 
I am, I have not the slightest desire to witness another. Enough^ 
is as good as a feast, and I am naturally moderate in my appe- 
tites. 

Another recommendation of the Yale of Towy— to say nothing 
of its being the most classic spot in Wales, if Dyer and Twm 
Sion Catti (the Bard and the Brigand) can make it so— is the un- 
rivalled excellence of its fly-fishing. The natives will tell you 
that you have nothing more to do than just throw in your line, 
and pull out sewen or salmon-^whicb you please. I cannot say 
I found it so. Deuce a fish ever rose to my fly ; I never even got 
so much as a nibble ; and yet I have seen a grinning bare-legged 
urchin, hardly reaching up to my watch-chain, pull out, with 
only a worm at the end of a pin-hook, a fine spanking sewen, 
which but the moment before bad been coqneting with my fly, 
and making me believe — the rascal I — that he was going to bolt 
it. This convinces me that it is not skill, but luck, that is re* 
quired in angling, else I should certainly have exhausted the 
river. 

I very soon, therefore, got tired of fly-fishing — for one does not 
like to be the constant butt and laughing-stock of the finny bribe 
—and, laying aside my angling apparatus, devoted myself, like 
Dr. Syntax, to searching out the most picturesque glens and 
waterfalls, castles and mountains, of the district. I misquoted 
Dyer in the "thrush-grove*' at Grongar Hill ; explored the Rob- 
ber's cave fast by the cataract springs of Towy ; watched the 
fishermen paddling in their toracles across Tally Pool, and got 
ducked in attempting ditto ; and then, having seen all that was 
to be seen in the neighbourhood, crossed the Black Mountains in 
the direction of the distant Brecon, and ensconced myself in th e 
snug little village of Plasswynnoek. 

The locality of this hamlet pleased^me exceedinglf • It was as 
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quM, and retired, and unassuming as a patriotic Patlander, lying 
far away trova the beaten tract of tourists at tbe edge of a lonely 
moor, and consisted of one straggling winding street, with a yew- 
shaded churchyard in its rear, crowded with trophies of the lo- 
cal apothecary's skill, hard by which stood an isolated old- 
fashioned little public-house — the landlord called it a hotel ! — 
intituled the Castle. At this auberge I took up my head-quarters, 
andy as I had done before at Llandilo, occupied myself with strol- 
ling about the neighl)ourhoody and filling my sketch-book wilh 
drawings of its most silvan out-of-the-way bits of landscape. 
. One evening, on my return home to Plasswynnock from an 
excursion which I had taken across the moor, I chanced to light 
on a small solitary ruin, consisting of but a few brick walls. 
This ruin, which was scarcely more than a mile distant from the 
village, was perched on the brow of a table-land, forming a gra- 
dual slope in front, which had once, no doubt, been a garden or 
paddock, but was now in the last stage of decay. I have been 
familiar with ruins ftom childhood— I was brought up under the 
shadow of the old crumbling walls of Reading Abb^y— yet I 
know not that I ever saw one which more impressed me with a 
stern sense of desolation than this. A sentiment breathed out 
from its dead brick walls deeper than any which even the mo- 
nastic relics of Tintern Abbey had called up in my mind. Tbere 
the picturesque helps to relieve and mellow one's sense of me- 
lancholy ; but here all was decay and death in its most bald, 
squalid, undisguised, and homely form. Castellated and. mo- 
nastic ruins are abundant throughout Wales.; but this was the 
first family mansion, or manor-house, in that condition, I had 
yet met with. 

Singular, said I, as I paced its confined interior, that so plain 
unaspiring a domicile should have been allowed to become so 
utter a wreck, without an effort being made to preserve it. Cas- 
tles and monasteries, we all know, run to seed quite as a matter 
of course ; indeed they seem built for no other purpose than to 
serve the turn of the novelist and landscape-painter ; for, in the 
flrst.place, their vast extent prevents their being fitly kept up ; 
and, secondly, itheir owners having usually been of that class 
whose rank and connexiona have forced, them to^teke a leading 
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part in the civil broils of the period, they have^of necessity » risen 
or fallen-^and, in the game of war, flew rise the winners with the 
party to which they had attached themselves. But this coold 
scarcely have been the case in the instance before me. The 
boose had belonged to no powerful turbulent noble, but eyident- 
)y to some one in the peaceful middle walks of life — probably 
the great man of the village — some convivial sporting Welsh 
squire, the very last person to sacrifice his interests to his am* 
bition. Yet was it swept wholly to destruction, and with it, 
most likely, the family who had once called it their own r 

My curiosity being strongly excited on this subject, I no soon- 
er returned to *'mine inn," than I summoned the landlord 
thereof, stated the particulars of my discovery, and demanded 
explanation at his hands. This was ungrudgingly afforded me. 
The house in question, said Boniface, had been in a dilapidated 
state ever since the year 1770 — ^though it was not at that period 
in the hopeless condition in which it now was^and the family 
to whom it had belonged (the Lords of the Manor) had, as I an- 
ticipated, wholly past away, without leaving any other trace of 
their existence than a few mouldering brick walls. In answer 
to my further enquiries, the man acquainted me with all the cir- 
c«nstances connected with the decay of the Manor-House, just 
as he had heard them detailed a hundred times by his respected^ 
parent, who had long since gone to the place appointed for all 
puMicans. As this "Tale of my Landlord" strongly interested 
me, I took notes of it at the time, and from those notes have 
composed the subjoined narrative, which I have told in my own 
manner, though without materially altering the substance of 
honest Boniface*s communication. 

CHAPTER II. 

It was late on a summer evening, in the year 1788, when the 
father of the present landlord owned the tavern to which I hate 
alluded in the foregoing chapter^ that a stranger, fatigued ap* 
parently with a long day's journey, entered the snug well-sand- 
ed little Goffee-room, and, requesting to be shoWn into a private 
apartment, ordered supper and a btd» He was a man whom aa 
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expert physiognomist would have guessed to be about forty- 
three years of age/though on a first superficial glance he seemed 
considerably older , for his shoulders were slightly Ji)ent, his hair 
grej, the fire of his dark eye something quenched, and his lofty 
forehead full of wrinkles. Altogether he appeared like one on 
whom grief had laid her heaviest hand, but who had not sur- 
rendered himself to her domination without a fierce struggle. - 

Struck with his reserved and commanding air, the landlord 
ushered him, with one of his profoundest obeisances, into his 
own private room, and then hurried off to get ready the best 
supper his establishment aCbrded— a superfluous task, for the 
stranger, possibly from ill health, or, what was more likely, from 
over-fat*gue, did but sorry justice to the tender white pullet and 
the delicious ewrrw; but just picking a few mouthfuls, and 
drinking a small glass of ale, rose from table, and summoned 
Boniface into his presence. « 

** I suppose,*' said he, <' I can have accommodation here for a 
few nights, till I have completed some arrangements that I am 
about to form for my future residence in this neighbourhood ?"* 

** Tes sure, sir, " replied the delighted landlord, '* and the 
best of every thing — a capital bed, fish, flesh, fowl, and such ale I 
— ah, sir, I '11 be bound you haven't tasted the like for many a 
day ; a hogshead of it, which I keep expressly for such gentle- 
folks as you', was brewed when the liast Mr. Glendovery went 
abroad, now near eighteen years since.'* 

" Glendovery r' enquired the. stranger, ** and pray, who may 
he be?" 

** Oh, the gentleman that owned the old Manor-House that you 
see to your right on entering the village.*' 

*' I marked it particularly; it is a fine building; what a pity 
it is in such a ruinous condition I" 

'* That's what we all say, but there 's no help for it." 

*' Why so ; is it not inhabited?" 

•* Yes, there 's.an old woman in it who lives rent-free, just 
for the purpose of keeping it tidy, in case any one should be 
disposed to purchase it. Evans, our attorney, to whose father 
the last owner sold it, is constantly endeavouring to get rid of 
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it, for he cannot afford to live in it hirosetf, or even make sucli 
repairs as would render it habitable.^' ^ 

" You say the last ow^fif . Is he dead, then ?" 

*^ Yes ; we beard that he died abroad some ten or a doaen 
yesrs since.— But, Lord bless me, sir, you have not drunk yoar 
ale I Welly I never— Pray, do taste it : my wife calls it meat and 
drink too, and she 's a first-rate judge.*' 

<' I should be happy to do justice to your ale, my friend, but 
really I am so fatigued that t have wholly lost my appetite. Let 
my room, therefore, be got ready for my reception. — And barkee^ 
Mr. Landlord,'* added the stranger, in a grave stern tone, ** be 
sure you do not let me be disturbed on any pretence whatever. 
When wearied, as I am just now, I am apt to be restless at night; 
so, if you should hear me stirring about my chamber, you will 
know the reason.*' 

" Oh certainly, sir. But i^ou'd try this little specific" — here 
the landlord pointed to the cwrrto — 1 'd answer for your sleeping 
like a top." 

*' Enough, enough^ sir," said Ihe stranger, impatiently; "go 
and do as I have desired you, and, above all, do not forget my 
warning." And, so saying, he motioned the man from the room. 

Having seen his guest snugly ensconced in his dormitory, the 
landlord went into the kitchen, where his wife sat expecting him, 
and informed her of the stranger's orders^ which, as might have 
been anticipated, set both on the qui vive, 

" And pray what sort of a person may he be?" enquired Ihe 
landlady, applying the jug to her lips. 

'' Why, a half-proudish half civilish sort of a body— 'but quite 
the gentleman, though he does not take to my good ale. How- 
ever, if he pays well for it— and I *m sure he must have money, 
he orders one about so — I 'm not the man to quarrel with his 
Ustes." 

*^ Nor 1. But, for all that, David, it 's as well to keep a sharp 
look-out-^there 's many a fine-dressed man with never ^ shillmg 
in his pocket." 

" Right, dame ; but the stranger 's none of that sort, I 'U swear, 
for. he talks of coming to live among us." 

" Why, that certainly alters the case, David, and we can't be 
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too civil to hiniy although he is sach a queer body as to talk of 
walking about his room at night, merely because he is knocked 
up with fatigue." 

In this sort of conversation between the good dame and her 
yoke -fellow time wore away, until at length the black tall 
kitchen clock striking eleven, and all being silent in the 
stranger's chamber, the couple gave up an forther idea of watch- 
ing, and nfisirched off to bed. 

Scarcely, however, had they got into their first nap, when they 
were roused by a quick tread in the chamber beside them, which 
was that wherein the stranger slept. The landlord was the first 
to hear the noise, and, instantly jumping out of bed, ran to the 
door, where he stood listening in a perfect fever of curiosity. 
For some minutes he heard nothing more tham tramp— tramp — 
tramp across the floor, but presently there was a deep groan, 
followed by a.piercing scream. Hiistily awaking his wife, Boni- 
face proceeded to dress hiniself ; but before either could complete 
their toilet, another scream, louder than the former, rung through 
the house, and in less than ten minutes the whole establishment^ 
headed by the landlord, and tailed by the landlady, were halting 
at the stranger's door, uncertain whether to recede or advance. 
As, however, the groans still continued, and the poor man 
seemed in great pain, it was voted, nem, eon,, that the door, 
wfakh was but on the latch, should be opened ; which was ac- 
cordingly done, and the wtiole picturesque party po^d, like a 
torrent, into the room. 

And here they witnessed a spectacle that might have appalled 
far bolder spirits. In the centre of the floor stood the stranger, 
who, it was manifest, had never undressed, with his arms ex- 
tended, as if waving off some blasting object, his eyes fixed, his 
teeth clenched, his white shivering lips apart, and his whole air 
and countenance thai of a demoniac. For a brief space he ap- 
peared unconscious of the presence of the intruders ; but no 
sooner did he recognise them, than, as if by magic, he became 
instantly cool and collected, and darting a fierce look on the 
landllord, asked him how he had dared disobey his injunctions ; 
and, without waiting for bis reply, rushed to the door for the 
parpose of Meeting the party, who, misinterpreting his abrupt 
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moveinent, and taking foF granted that he was a lunatic thirsting 
for their Wood, did not wait to offer explanation or apology, but 
harried, with a devii-take-the-hindmost unceremoniousness, lo 
the staircase, down which they all plunged headlong, while the 
stranger, without deigning to take the slightest notice of their 
situation, coolly locked his door, and retired to rest. 

The next morning when he came down lo breakfast, the first 
thing he did was to ring for the landlord, and, seeing the poor 
man's embarrassment, at once turned the conversation on the 
subject of the preceding night's interruption, observing, with a 
forced effort at indifference—*' Doubtless you must have fancied - 
my behaviour strange last night ;but I warned you hifKr liable 1 1 
was to affections of this nature, and you should have been*advised. 
The truth is, I was labouring under a violent spasmodic attack, 
to which 1 have been subject for years, and which always aflSects 
me according to the greater or less degree of fatigiie 1 have un- 
dergone." . 

« Well, come now, 1 am heartily glad to hear this,*' replied 
honest David, brightening up, ** for, to say the truth, sir, my wife 
and myself had almost begun to think " 

*' Sir, I beg in future you will confine your thoughts to your 
own affairs, and leave me to think of mine." Then, patting on 
a more affable manner, the stranger added—" You told me yes- 
terday that a Mr. Evans was now in possession of the Manor- 
House ; I shall be glad to have some talk with him on the sob- 
ject, for, al my health requires mountain air and strict seclusion, 
I do not see that I can do better than occupy the house in ques- 
tion." 

" Occupy t" said. Boniface, ** why there are scarcely four ha- 
bitable rooms in the whole building !" 

** No matter for that, I require but little accomodation, fori 
am an old traveller, and have slept many a night on the bare 
ground before now." 

<< Hem, a military man, I guess," thought the landlord— i 
'< Well, just as your honour pleases/' I 

<* Exactly so, my good friend, and, as I am an enemy to all 
unnecessary delays, we will settle this matter at once. Be good 
^enough, therefore, to inform Mr. Evans that I shall be glad to see ' 
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him here this evening, and meantime I will just take a stroll 
out and inspect this ruin ;" and, accordingly, after despatching a 
hasty breakfast, the stranger sauntered away in the direction of 
the Manor-flouse. 

The morning was one that migbt have inspired even a stock- 
jobber ; the air was fresh and perfumed with the breath of a 
thousand wild flowers ; the dews were steaming up from the 
valleys ; the clouds rolling off like smoke firom the mountains ; 
birds singing; cattle lowing; plough-men whistling merrily as 
they went slouching home to their breakfasts, with their coats 
flung across their shoulders, and their swarthy hands passed ever 
and anon across their dripping brows ; in a word, the spirit of 
universal cheerfulness lay soft and sunny upon earth. But the 
stranger seemed in no mood to enjoy the freshness and laughter 
of this mercurial morning ; by him the sights and sounds of 
nature were unheeded ; and he pursued his way, alone and 
thoughtftiUy, pausing only for an instant to kiss the ruddy cheek 
of a flue little boy who stood barefooted, at a cottage-door, play- 
fally mocking (he blythe tones of a blackbird that hung above 
him in a wicker cage. 

A quarter of an hour's walk brought the stranger to the Manor- 
House, when, after halting to examine the building, as if to as- 
certain whether it were still fit to be tenanted, he hastened up 
ihe gradual hill that sloped downwards to the road in front, 
and, tapping lightly at the parlour window — for t])e door had 
neither bell nor knocker — ^an old woman, who was seated there 
at breakfast, came forth and gave him admittance. 

The interior of the building did not belie the account which 
the landlord had given of it. The hall was a place of call for 
the four winds of heaven; the floors, which Vere only half co- 
vered with a coarse ragged drugget, creaked beneath the light- 
est tread; the- windows -were hung with dusty cobwebs, decked ^ 
like an anatomical museum, with innumerable skeletons of flies 
and spiders long since defunct ; and the doors, whose hinges 
were rustier than the shield of Martinus Scriblerus, shook, when 
clapped to, like a fat man in the cholic. Nor was the garden in 
the rear in much better condition. Weeds usurped the place of 
flowers, and the rank grass grew even among the interstices of 
Tol. I. 23 
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the paved stones in the yard ; while a ditch, hatt raud half water, 
its surface dotted jiyith tadpoles, went crawling and stinking 
along at a snail's pace, dividing the garden from a patchy half- 
shaven meadow, on which a lean donkey, itself a ruin, was with 
difficulty picking up a subsistAice. 

The stranger, who was close followed by the old woman, sur- 
veyed this spectacle of decay with the painful interest it was so 
well calculated to excite in a heart accessible only to the more 
sombre feelings— these feelings being not a little increased by 
the loquacity of the ancient dame, which he in vain endeavoured 
to repress. When he had sufficiently inspected the lower part 
of the house, he ascended a '^ most musical, most melancholy '* 
staircase, which brought him to the head of a gallery, along 
which ran a suite of four tolerably-sized rooms. Pausing at the 
nearest of these, his attendant thinking, of course, that he wished 
to enter, drew a bunch of keys from her pocket, and, before be 
was aware of her design, flung the door open. This apartment 
was, if possible, in a still worse plight than even the lower ones, 
for the walls were dripping with damp, and full of cracks and 
crevices ; the curtains, eaten into a thousand holes by' moths, 
were silvered all over with their powdered plumage ; and in the 
hearth, upon a few shavings, lay the corpse of a skinny gray- 
whiskered rat, who had evidently died of that malady to which 
Grub-street is so peculiarly liable. 

The stranger's eyes no sooner travelled over this room than 
a violent shuddering came over him, and. he instantly passed on, 
saying, in a husky tone of voice, wlyle he buttoned up his coat, 
" Shut the door, woman ; the air of this apartment is quite 
chilling.'* 

** And no wonder, sir, for we seldom enter it. Indeed, I do 
not suppose that the door has been opened a dozen times since 
the death of Mr. Glendovery. Ah, sir, that was a sad business. 
Only think of a young gentleman dying of apoplexy just when 
he. was about to get married. Sad case, sir; war'n*t it ?*' 

While the old woman was thus indulging her love of gossip, 
the stranger on whom, as an invalid, the death-like chill of the 
Manor-House had operated with injurious effect, hurried away 
from her down stairs, and, without waiting to be shown tbe more 
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habitable parts of the building, made the best of his way back 
to the village. 

In the evening, after dinner, Mr. Evans introduced himself.. 
Be was an off-hand familiar yoang fellow, one of those officious 
busy-bodies, who, negligent of their own, ar^* constantly pry- 
ing into other people's aflRairs. He had been bred an attorney, 
which had sharpened a naturally-acute intellect, but, having 
been left a small competency by his father. Just enough to 
enable him to take rank among the magnates of the village, he 
had abandoned his legal pursuits for that more congenial one of 
prowling about the neighbourhood, and acquainting himself 
with the name, fortune, connexions, and so forth, of every new 
comer. Yet, though possessed by the demon of inquisitiveness, 
Evans was not without his redeeming points. He was frank, so- 
cial, good-natured, and full of that tenacious bull-dog courage, 
which, with the majority, stands its possessor in the stead of 
nobler qualities. Moreover, he piqued himself on being '^ a 
sturdy Briton," one who stood up for the independence of his 
order, and had no idea of acknowledging a superior. His onp 
favourite aphorism was, " an honest man *s the noblest work of 
God," which our sensitive publican never heard without shifting 
about uneasily in his seat, and casting a sort of half-repentant 
glance at the scores on his slate, which hung above the kitchen- 
door. In person, Evans was broad and bull-necked, with legs 
of the solidity of mile-stones, a nose that turned up like a Ash- 
hook, and red raw hands like a carrot. 

Such a man was scarcely likely to render himself acceptal>}e 
to one so reserved and haughty as the stranger, who, accord- 
ingly, took a dislike to him at the very first glance. However, as 
he bid fair to serve his turn, he concealed his disgust, and at 
once entered upon the subject that had brought them together, 
by proposing forthwith to take up his abode at the Malior- House, 
to which the other — though not without some surprise at the sud- 
denness of the resolution — unhesitatingly acceded; and, the bar- 
gain being struck, the stranger was the very next day put into 
possession of the house, his travelling-apparatus sent on to him 
fh>m Swansea, and what few repairs and articles of furniture he 
wanted, supplied to him by the auctioneer of Plasswynnock— 
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your auctioneer in a sequestered Welsh village being always 
that most ordinary and common-place of characters, ** a univer- 
sal genius.*' 

CHAPTER III. 

The stranger had now been nearly a month resident at the 
Manor-House, but so secluded were his habits, that little more 
was known of him than on the flrst day when he made his ap- 
pearance in the village. The curiosity of the gossips was in con- 
sequence strongly excited, and frequent and searching were the 
questions put to his one female domestic by the landlord of the 
Castle ; but, though quite willing enough, the girl was unable to 
answer them ; for during the day she saw little or aothing of her 
master, and at twilight, when she had set forth his scanty re- 
past, she was invariably ejected, like the maid-servants from 
Commodore Trunnion's garrison. 

Two facts, however, were ascertained — first, that his name 
was Dwarrys ; and, secondly, that, though not rich, he was by 
no means deficient in the inestimable gifts of the pocket. But 
beyond these points the village could ascertain nothing — a dis- 
appointment which it took as much to heart as if a grievous in- 
sult had' been put upon it. *' Who is this Great Unknown was 
now the incessant cry of the coterie at the Castle. In vain Evans 
set every engine at work to fathom the momentous mystery ; in 
vain waylaid the stranger (for so I shall continue to call him) in 
his outgoings and his incomings ; in vain called at the Manor- 
House, under the pretence of suggesting such repairs as might 
be necessary for his belter accommodation ; and, on one oc- 
casion, went the extreme length of inviting him to dinner ; his 
familiar advances were always coldly repulsed — an affront to his 
self-love which inspired him with an absolute hatred for the 
stranger. 

Nor was this aversion confined to him alone. The whole vil- 
lage, more or less, partook of it, and, in the . bitterness t)f baffled 
curiosity, , came to the conclusion that the stranger was no other 
than some broken-down roiii, who had eloped from his credi- 
tors. Some even went so far as to assert that he was a felon 
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broke loose from Jail ; while the sexton, who was a firm believer 
in snpernatttral existences, hinted his suspicion that he was a 
direct importation from Tophet« Ah, how severe is the penalty 
those most pay who affect to be above their neighboars ! There 
is nothing society so much resents as this. Crime may be for- 
given, but not want of sympathy. To win the world's esteem, 
one must walk side by side with it, give in to its caprices, and 
view it from its own le?el ; to stand coldly aloof, or look down 
on it from the fancied elevation of one's own mind, is to mortify 
its self-conceit, and becotee the object of its special hostility. 

Meantime, according to the best accounts that could be col* 
lected, the stranger's health fast declined. Tet he adopted no 
precautions to improve it, but let Nature take her course, care- 
lesSy apparently, whither that course might tend. His sole amuse- 
ment consisted in rambling by day about the most secluded spots 
in the district ; and at nightfall, when the red lights were gleam- 
ing from the cottage windows, and the smith's anvil was silent, 
and the children's glad voices were hushed in sleep, he would sit 
for hours among the tombs in the churchyard, which tevf cared 
to pass after the bat had once commenced his circling flight round 
the grey spire* ^ 

I have said that the neighbourhood was remarkable for its pic- 
turesque beauty* It was so in a high degree, but one spot in 
particular, about two miles distant from the village, was unsur-* 
passed in quiet unassuming loveliness^ any 3cene in the prin- 
cipality. This was a small emerald-green ralley, hemmed close 
round by sloping hills, which, in the summer season, shone a 
waving sea of golden blossoms, musical with bees, and redolent 
of ^rfUme. Right through the centre of Uiis little Tempo lapsed 
a pebbly brooklet with a clear tinkling isound, sp&saed by a 
wooden bridge, and turning a mill at the head of the valley, 
where stood one grey moss-topped cottage, with a honeysuckle 
porch in front, opening on a small strip of ::. garden that served 
the double purpose of ornameift aiid utility, oce half being full 
of flowers, and the other of vegetables. Solitude lay on this se- 
questered nook like a dream ; it was a resting-place for a troubled 
inmgination— so still, so fresh, so cheerful I — and here, accord- 
ingly, the stranger would often come, and, as well as a nature 

23. 
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which knew no May-day would permiti surrender himself up fo 
that calm subdued spirit of meditation which is so apt to steal 
over the mind, even when pluqfl^ed in the depths of afBiciion. 
Here^ in the mellow flush of eveningi he would be seen by the 
miller and his young family on their return home reclined on 
the fresh sward by the brook, sometimes lost in placid reverie, 
but oftener wandering to and fro in that restless moody state 
which bespeaks a soul struggling to recover that peace which is 
gone for ever. 

One day, when the stranger was leaning over the bridge, gaz* 
ing towards the airy far-stretching uplands that sentinelled this 
Arcadian valley, he was startled by a lively whistle, and, look- 
ing round, discovered Evans with a fly-rod in his hand close at 
his elbow. 

*' Fine day this, Mr. Dwarrys," said the attorney, with his 
usual blunt familiarity. The stranger coldly bowed, but made 
no answer. "I do not know whether you are fond of fly-flsh- 
ing,'* continued the persevering attorney ; " but, if so, you are 
welcome to a throw with my rod ; the sew en rise uncommonly 
well hereabouts.*' And he handed over his rod to the stranger, 
who^ however, refused to take it, saying, ** I thank you, sir, but 
I am no angler." 

'' Indeed! — ^humph — sorry for that — nothing like fishing to. 
kill an idle hour or so." 

'* Very likely, to those ^rho have nothing better to4o with 
themselves," replim the stranger, with a sneer; at the same time 
moving away from the bridge. 

In an instant the attorney was after Ifim. 

'' I beg pardon, Mr. Dwarrys ; but- — " ^ - . 

: ''But what, sir I" said the stranger, turning sharp round on 
him ; <' my time is precious^ and I have no desire to waste it in 
idle gossip." 

'' I was merely going to observe, that, as I was walking your 
way, perhaps we might walk together." 
> '< Sir," replied the stranger, with difficulty suppressing the in- 
clination he felt to knock down the busy-body, " I can partly 
guess your motive for making this uncalled-*for oflier, and beg 
ieave to decline it. You and I have met oftener than one at least 
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of US desires; and if such annoyance is persisted in, I shall find 
some method for putting a stop to it. This neigbhourhood is 
quite wide enough for both, so there is no occasion for one to be 
constantly intruding himself into the other's presence. Good 
thorningy sir ; I wish icn success in your sport/' 

*' The proud insolent upstart !*' said the attorney, stung to tb^ 
^ick by this cavalier behaviour. ** So he declines all my civi-^ 
lities^and with contempt, tool Well, he is the first who ever 
did so with impunity. Haughty as he is, 1 41 soon bring him to 
his levels or my name 's not — ^. Damn this fly! it falls with 
such a splash into the water^ that not a sewen will rise to it — 
and be thinks he has baffled me I— Good, but we'll soon see who 
is the shrewder of the two." And, hastily putting up his.tackle, 
the attorney marched home, sputtering all the way like a roasted 
potatoe. 

CHAPTElt IV. 

.*' And so the stranger refuses to have any thing to say to you ?* 
asked the landlord of Evans, as the latter gentleman concluded 
his account of the al>ove interview, while seated one evening, iji 
conapany with«some of the magnates of the village, in the pri- 
Tate room of the Castle ; *' can't say I ttiink the better of him for 
giving himself suqh airs ; but what can you expect from a man 
who has never once ordered a bottle of my ale smce he 's been at 
IheManor-House?" ' ' 

' " Yes, and what's worse than that/' observed the apothecary, 
with an expression of face as bitter as his own physic, ^'though 
be 's dying by inches, as any one may see who looks at him, not 
a single summons have I yet had from him. But he 's m^d, poor 
gentleman, which accounts for alt" 

" Not a doubt of it," rejoined Boniface; '• for to say nothing of 
his extraordinary conduct here one night, I'm told he scarcely 
touches a mouthful from sunrise to sunset t" 

** Frightful !" chimed in the curate^ an oily little man, round 
as a beer^barrel, with a hot copper nose and broad moony face, 
that bung out a flag of defiance to care; << there is evidently 
something preying on his mind, for lights are often seen in his 
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room at a lime when all decent folks should be a-bed ; and then 
he looks so black when one happens to meet him l-yjust for all 
the world, Doctor, like one of your patients after a week's phy- 
sicking^.*' 

'^ Uncommon odd I" obsenred the landlord, shaking his head 
mysteriously. 

** But that's not all/* resumed the curate, " for many a night 
has he been seen sitting alone upon a grave in the churchyard ; and 
once, as I myself was passing near the Manor^House on my way 
home after supping with the auctioneer, I heard such groans 
proceeding ftom the apartment which he inhabits, that if I had 
not luckily bethought me of a prayer or two, I 'm convinced I 
should have died of fright. As it was, I was so shaken with agi- 
tation, that when I got home I could scarcely stand." 

*' Are you quite sure it was from agitation ?" slily interposed 
the apothecary ; ** there are many things besides fear which will 
account for a man's inability to stand after supper." 

** Poor gentleman," said the compassionate landlady, <^ I 'ye 
n« doubt he's lost his wife, for nothing else could afltect him so." 

Ber husband looked as if he thought there were many more 
serious calamities in life than the loss of a wife ; but as, like tlie 
best of US/ he was considerably under the sway oithe petticoat, 
he did not give utterance to his thoughts. 

"While this conversation was going forward, the attorney re- 
mained in a sta|f of solky reverici but the instant Uie earate 
talked of the churchyard he was all attention. 

''I cannot conceive," he said, "what the fellow can want 
there. No good, I'll swear." 

** Perhaps he 's a resurrectionist," hinted the apothecary; ''the 
Gaermarthen Journal says they're very much abroad just now." 

** I should not wonder," said Evans ; '^ he looks exactly lice 



one." 



At this instant a loud knocking was heard at the door. 

** Hark," said the landlord, '^ what noise is that? Pray €iOd 
it be not the stranger come to— ^" 

Before he could complete the sentence the door wais throvB 
violently back on its hinges, and in rushed the sexton, pale ^m 
^host, and spotted firom head to fbot with dirt, who, dronpteff 
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into a Chair, roared out with the longs of a Boanerges, *^ Oh 
Lord, oh Lord, I 've seen the Devil !'* 

** The Devil I*' faltered the landlord, '' my stars, only think I" 

''And, pray, where did you meet him?" asked Evans, 
laughing. 

" In the churchyard ; he started up from behind a tomb at 
t(;e very moment as I was passing." 

'^ Hah I indeed I" replied the attorney, with singular earnest- 
ness, " and what did he say ? What was he doing ?" 

The sexton, so soon as he had regained his composure by a 
hearty draught of evorrw, hastened to gratify the company's cu- 
riosity ; and, in order that I may do the same with my readers, 
it is necessary that I go back a few hours in my narrative. 

There had been a fair held that morning in the neighbouring 
little town of Llanurth, at which the sexton, who was also a bit 
of a farmer, had attended for the purpose of disposing of some 
of his fafm-yard stack. Having accomplished the sale greatly to 
his satisfaction, he was about returning home, when he chanced 
to naeet ah old friend who lived within a stone's throw of the 
town, and who insisted on his finishing the evening with him, 
to which the sexton, having a few spare hours on hand, readily 
acceded. As is usual on such occasions, the cwrw, to say 
nothing of the supplemental punch-bowl, flew rapidly from 
hand to hand ; and the conversation, after shifting about like a 
weathercock in April, at length settled down into a discussion on 
the well-accredited apparition of the "man without the head" 
(no very rare phenomenon), who had been again seen by deaf 
Dick, the drunkea cobbler, among the ruins of Cerrig-Gennan 
Gasile. At the period to which this tale refers, the lower 
classes of Welsh were notorious for their faith in these local 
hobgoblinisms ; and none more so than the sexton, who ac- 
cordingly swallowed his friend's story with all the zeal of a de- 
votee, repaying with others of a like character, until the drop- 
ping of the sun behind the biforked Brecon Tan warned him thai 
it was time to return home. 

The first part of his road lay through some low meadows to 
the rear of Llanurth, but the last, and by far the largest, portion 
across a wild tract of moor, which was seldom or never traversed 
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after sunset. Now the worthy grave-digger, who was some* 
thing of the timidest, had an instinctive horror of a solitary trip 
over a waste like this at such an hour, which the legends he had 
been listening ta contributed not a little to strengthen, so he 
pursued his way across it with the same misgivings with which 
a schoolboy crosses a churchyard when the wind is at work 
among the tombs ; striving to pluck up confidence by whistling 
a few bars of a sprightly tune, and halting every now and then 
to see if he could discover any belated traveller like himself, on 
whose company he might fasten himself. But all was perfect 
solitude — all too was silence, except the faint sluggish trickling 
of an unseen stream, or the moaning of the breeze over the un- 
sheltered desert. 

By the time that he had accomplished a third of his distance, 
the torches which sunset had lit up in the. west, one by one went 
out, and the moor lay, far and wide, a black frowning mass be- 
fore him ; while the few stunted trees and wasses of rock that 
were scattered sparingly about it, took strange and exaggerated 
forms in the gloom. As the good man hurried on his road, he 
chanced to stumble up against one of these dwarf oaks, whose 
lower branches projected over the pathway; and fancying in his 
bewilderment that it was neither more nor less 4han a hobgoblin 
— peradventure the man without the head-^who had started up 
to waylay him, he began, in the true professional spirit, to mutter 
the first words of the burial service ; but finding that no further 
opposition was offered, he forced a faint laugh at his own weak- 
ness, and sped on, thumping his breast, and pulling his hat des- 
perately over his brows, as if to say " Who *s afraid ?** 

Scarcely, however, had he screwed his courage to the sticking 
point, when he saw, about thirty yards before him, a dim onov- 
ing light— one of those ignes fatui which are so often seen play- 
ing on the surface of marshy- grounds ; but which, as a matter of 
course, he mistook for a corpse-candle eloped from a churchyard, 
for the express purpose of giving him a friendly hint that his 
hour was come. The faint rustling of the wind among the reeds 
that fringed this morass went far to confirm his conjecture, for, 
in his prepared ear, it sounded exactly like the whispering of un- 
-^Hhw voices. Here was a predicament ! What should he do ? 
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How should he escape it ? To go forward, would be to rush on 
his doom ; to wait till the moon should rise— the guardian moon 
before whose blessed radiance all Welsh spirits make a point of 
vanishing— would be to wait for hours, chilled to the bone, and 
agae-stricken by the unwholesome dews ; and as for going back 
and stopping out all night at Llanurth — ^what would his wife say? 
and as this idea flashed across the sexton*s addled brains, there 
arose with it the vision of a lean, wizen-faced, shrewish old woman, 
seated alone, with looks as black as the night, by a cottage win- 
dow at a supper-table, on which lay, covered up between two 
plates, some eggs and bacon, quite spoiled— having been fried a 
full hour since — together with a hearth-broom, which the ery- 
sipelas-tempered dame, as ever and anon she turned her sleepy 
eyes towards the clock, clutched in a fist evidently accustomed 
to wield such a weapon with formidable effect. 
. This domestic vision terrified the perplexed sexton nearly as 
much as the warnif^ light before him ; even now, in fancy, he 
felt the hearth-broom anointing his shoulders, while, to con- 
summate his sufferings, he found that the track which he had, 
been hitherto pursuing was^ no longer discernible. The case 
being thus desperate, he allowed himself no further time for con- 
sideration, but struck off at once to the left — a direction which 
he knew could not take him very far out of his road, the naoor 
being already more than half passed-^and would enable him to 
steer clear of that ghastly glimmer which the Welsh peasant 
holds in such superstitious horror. Unfortunately, however, this 
new track, after leading him through many a shallow marsh, 
and steep rugged hollow, brought him out on the highest part of 
the moor— a long table-land, in the centre of which stood a gib- 
bet, whereon hung the skeleton of a smuggler who had long since 
been hung*4n chains. As the sexton, who was now perfectly ac- 
quainted with his locality, heard the sullen creak of the dry 
bones swinging in the wind, a new horror came over him ; he 
made sure-^so ^ver active and versatile is the imagination of 
fear— that the murderer's ghost was pursuing him, and, this giv* 
ing the last quickening impulse to his excited nerves, he bounded 
off at a desperate full gallop, never once daring to halt or look 
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behind him^ lest he might see the white shining skele^onikrce 
grinning over his shoulder. 

Away like the wind he flew, slapdash through brook, and fen, 
and ditch — ascending here, desceiu}ing there — while the crafty 
mountain raven flew screaming' above his head, with its dismal 
" cureq, cureq, cureq,** as if it anticipated its prey, till he reached 
the edge of the moor, which led him past one or two intervening 
meadows into his own churchyard, at the entrance of the village. 
Here, one would suppose, the sexton would have felt quite at 
home; -but no — his speed had increased his nervous apprehen- 
sions, and he rattled along the old avenue of yews with the swift- 
ness of a hunted hare, stumbling over graves, and knocking his 
shins against head-stones, with a most irreverent feeling towards 
the genius loci. And now he is in the very middle of the church- 
yard, when suddenly, just as he is passing a particular tomb, ^^a 
gigantic figure, robed in a velvet pall, with horns on his head, 
flaming saucer eyes, and smelling strongly of sulphur'*— so ran 
the good man's own account — started up, and stood full in his 
path. He had had no previous notice of this apparition— had 
heard no sound — it seemed to rise up at once out df the earth ; 
and feeling persuaded, therefore, that it was the devil, be rushed 
roaring into the Castle, as being the nearest place of refuge he 
could find. 

<<yery odd!'* said the landlord, handing over the jug of 
eurrrw to the sexton, by way of indemnifying him for his suf- 
ferings 

" Very,'* rejoined the attorney ; who nevertheless had a pretty 
strong suspicion as to who was the apparition. 

Scarcely had the dissyllable escaped his lips, when a dark 
figure passed the window near where lhe^;ossips were seated. 
The shadow no sooner caught the sexton*s eye^ than, turning to- 
wards it, he exclaimed, relapsing into his former terrors, ''There 
heisr-therehe is again." The company all started to their legs 
and rushed to the window, just in time to see a tall black form, 
shrouded from head to foot in a mantle, sweep by it. The at- 
torney recognised the figure in an instant. It was the stranger I 
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CHAPTER V. 

About a week afterwards, Eyans happened to be passing the 
churchyard, on his return home from a morning walk, when, 
just as he reached the swing-gate that leads into it, he caught 
sight of the sexton, who was digging a graye close beside the spot 
where he had been so much startled by *[ the saucer eyes" and 
sulphurous exhalations of the stranger. Now, the attorney, as I 
have hinted before, was not the man to miss the opportunity of a 
quarter of an hour's gossip, so he forthwith joined the sexton, 
and, after rallying him on his late panic— a sore subject, for the 
marks of the hearth-broom were yet visible on the good man's 
shoulders— and asking Kim if he had heard any more news about 
" the old misanthrope of the Manor-house," said, "You seem 
hard worked, Master Thomas." 

'' res," replied the sexton, "I have a good eight-feet job before 
me. You remember Farmer Lewis, who lived up by the turn- 
pike'?*' 

'* What, is he gone at last ? Well, he 's been a long time 
making up his mind about it. " 

^^ Died last week." 

" By the visitation of the Doctor, no doubt, " observed the at- 
torney, with a knowing wink of his eye. 

"He, he, he! Like enough." 

'* But what does he want with an eight-feet grave, hey. Master 
Thoihas?** eaquired Evans. 

*' That's his widow's look-out. The old girl has given me 
orders to dig the grave as deep as possible, lest the resurrection 
men sh(^d have him up again;" and, hununing a brisk air^ 
the sexton resumed his labours. 

*' I say. Master Thomas," continued the attorney, after watch- 
ing his companion in silence for a few minutes, "ar'n't you dig- 
ging too near that "next grave?" ' 

*' Not a bit of it. Do you think I am no judge of distance? 
Besides, only look at the churchyard, and'tell me where there 's 
an inch of room to spare. Too near, indeed I Shows how much 
y©u know about grave^ligging." 

toLf. 24 
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But Evans was right; for, after having dug to the depth of six 
feet and upwards, the sexton's spade went crashing against the 
side of the coffin in the adjacent grave, burst open its rotten 
boards, and sent the skull of its tenant right into the open space. 

*' Bravo I'* said the attorney; " I told you I was right," 

The mortified sexton made no reply, but stooped to pick up 
the skull ; and, glad of an opportunity to change the subject of 
conversation, said, *' Well, of all the skulls I ever yet had deal- 
ings wilh, never did I handle such a heavy one as this. What a 
thick head its owner must have had." 

''Ay, that's a malady very common hereabouts," replied the 
attorney ; ** and, pray, who was its owner?*' 

" I suppose you '11 find his name on (he tomb-stone." 

*' You're right," said Evans; **here it is—* Hugh Glendovery, 
ohiit A.D. 1770, cBtat 25.' Glendovery — Glendovery I" he added, 
after a moment's pause; ''why, that's the name of the young 
squire who lived up at the Manor-House, and was found dead of 
apoplexy one morning, as I have heard my father say." 

** Yes, sure," rejoined the sexton, *' you ought to recollect the 
»tory well, for it was your father that purchased the house of ttie 
squire's brother; I'm sure I remember the young gentleman's 
death, for his was one of the first graves I ever dug. Ah, I can't 
dig now as I could then ;" and he looked at his shrunken hands, 
and sighed. 

" Give me the skull," said Evans. ** Very heavy, certainly" 
—tossing it up as if it were a cricket ball — " uncommon heavy; 
but, halloo, halloo ! — I say. Master Thomas, what, in God's name, 
is this ? Why, here 's a long rusty nail dropped out of the ear." 

"A what?" asked the sexton, gaping with astonishment like a 
stranded haddock. 

" A nail, man— a nail, half as long as a carving-knife. No 
wonder the skull felt so weighty. Men are not born with nails 
in their ears— are they, Tom ?" 

" Not that I know of," replied the sexton, who interpreted 
every thing that was said to him in the most literal matter^f- 
fact spirit. 

" Then, depend on it, there 'i been foul play here. But I see 
it all,*' added Evans, in a hurried voice, as a sudden thought 
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Struck him— '* I see it all, Master Thomas. One brother died — 
the other went instantly abroad, supposed to have died Ihere — 
perhaps not. Perhaps he may be living at this very moment ; 
andy if so, he woaid be just about the stranger's age. Singular, 
this never struck me before ! I ought to have suspected some- 
thing wrong, from the fellow's fondness for that old house, his 
constant visits to the churchyard, his gloom, his temper, and, 
above all, his dislike to associate witli honest folks. However, 
I 'm satisfied now I*' 

** Bless my soul I " exclaimed the astounded grave-digger, 
''who'd have thought it? But, do you really think there's 
murder in the case?*' 

*V Certain of it. Master Thomas. But no matter ; for the pre- 
sent, mum 's the word. — Good-by. The affair will be cleared up 
soon. .A proud sulky brute 1— but I have him in my clutches 
now ;" and, so saying, Evans restored the nail to its hiding-place, 
and, patting the skull into his pocket, hurried off, while the sex- 
ton remained behind, standing, not '' like the statue that en- 
chants the world, " but leaning half-stupified on his spade, like 
one who is himself enchanted. 

That same evening a slow firm step ascended the crazy stair- 
case of the Manor-House. The stranger, who had heard the hall- 
door— which was usually left merely on the latch after sunset, it 
being by day that he most apprehended the visits of his officious 
neighbours— open and shut again with a clang that rung through 
the whole building, at first imagined that it was the servant tak- 
ing her departure for the night; but soon the footsteps drew 
nearer, and, ere he could recover from his surprise at such an 
unexpected intrusion, the door flew wide open, and the attorney 
stood before him. 

'^ Insolent I" exclaimed the stranger, advancing towards the 
intruder with a haughty menacing aspect; ** What means this 
visit? Have I not already warned you?" 

''Softly — softly," replied the unabashed attorney, casting a 
shrewd glance at his tenant's emaciated figure; *' I am not the 
man to be frightened by a few hard words. My errand here is 
one of justice. Mark me, sir, of justice— and, storm and blaster 
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as you may, you shall not prevent me from discharging my duty. 
No, no, Mr. Glendovery." 

^'Glendoyeryl'* faltered the stranger, quailing beneath tbe 
searching gaze of Evans ; '^ is^hat do you noean, sir? My name 
is Dwarrys." , 

" I care not what it is now. My business concerns what it 
was eighteen years ago. Doubtless^ sir, you remember that about 
that period your '* 

** I do— I do,*' said the conscience-striken man, flinging bis 
clenched hands above his head, and staggering as if he had been 
shot; '^ he died a natural deatb. Who dares say he did not?" 

" I said nothing about a natural deaths sir." 

*' No — no ; nor I either. But my thoughts are troubled. I 
scarce know what I am saying." 

" I can account for your agitation, Mr. Glendovery," said the 
attorney, with an ironical smile. 

'^Villain I repeat but that word again, and« by the God above 
us, I lay you dead at my feet.*' And, snatching up a pistol from 
the table, the stranger presented it at the attorney's head.^ 
*^ Now, sir," he added ; '' dare but to breathe but one syllable 
of that detested name again, and I send this buUet through your 
skull." 

" Hah, indeed I ** exclaimed Evans, at the same time drawing 
out the skull from his pocket, and holding it up full in the 
stranger's face—" fire, then I It will not be your first murder!" 

A loud piercing yell burst from the stranger, as he beheld this 
ghastly memento. The pistol dropped from- him, and, stagger- 
ing to the table, he buried his face in his hands, and groaned as 
if his every limb and muscle were convulsed and quivering on 
the rack. 

" So I** muttered Evans to himself, as he beheld this spectacle 
of heart-rending agony — " so I that shaft has struck home, I 
think. He will scarcely raise his head again ; — no, pride has 
got a fall, and a devil of a fall it is. But, mercy on us I who 
could have supposed such a thing possible ? A murderer I The 
murderer of his own brother!— Horrible! Yet, curse me if I 
can help feeling for him after all^" continued the good-natured 
fellow, as> his first burst of exultation having subsided, a kindlier 
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Spirit came over him ; ^* I hated him 'while he affected the supe* 
rior, and treated me as if I were so much dirt beneath his feet ; 
hut now that he is helpless and in my power— now that one word 
from me can clap the hangman's rope about his neck, curse me 
if I think I shall be able to bring myself to pronounce it. Were 
he in sound health, I would do so without a moment's hesita- 
tion ; but he is dyings-dying as fast as man can die; broken- 
hearted, too, and suffering the torments of the damned ; and I 'm 
not the roan to shorten the few hours he has left him. I know, 
I feel, I ought to act otherwise, but I was always a soft-natnred 
fool ;" then, addressing himself to the stranger, he added, *' Mr. 
Glen— Dwarrys, I mean — Pray sir, be composed; it is ill griev- 
ing for what can't be remedied. Poor fellow, he hears me not ; 
well, it can't be helped— but, from my soul, I pity him." 

It is easy to pity those who no longer have it in their power to 
affect our interests, or wound our selMove* In the majority of 
cases, pity is but contempt with its sharp edge taken off— a flat- 
tering conviction of our strength and our adversary's weakness ; 
of our triumph, and his humilation. 

'^ Pity I" said the stranger, harping on Evans's last words, and 
staring wildly about him, '^ who talks of pity? Pity for a con- 
victed murderer I Nay, never start, man, as if you had only 
just now discovered that I was an assassin. Could you not see 
^fk^atricide' branded on my brow? Why, my own glass has 
sbovm it to me daily these eighteen years past !" 

As he said these words, his eye happened to fall on the yellow 
mouldering skull which Evans still retained in his hand. ** Hah I" 
he continued, ** that fiend's face again! Grinning, too,, and 
from malice I Away with it, sir, away ; the very sight chills me 
to th^ bone ;" and, wresting it from the attorney's grasp, he 
dashed it on the floor, and, with the frenzied rage of one ()os- 
sessed, ground it to atoms beneath his tread. 

But this paroxysm was too violent to last long : and, in a few 
ittinutes, as if ashamed of such an outbreak in the presence of 
the man whom of all others he bad most detested, he observed, 
in a more placid tone, with something of hi$ usual hauteur, " I 
am not apt to be thus unmanned, Blr. Evans, but your discovery 
of the dreadful secret which I had hoped would have been buried 

24. 
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with me in tbat grave to which I am fasi bastening^has caUed dp 
recollections which it maddens me even to think of. I ask.nol 
when, or by what means, you made this discovery ; enough for 
me to know that you have made it, and that, in revenge for fan-^ 
cied aflft'onts, yon have resolved ^i denouncing me to the world. 
Speak, sir, is it not so ?" 

" Such was my intention," said the attorney^ *' but— but — 
nay, d — n it, what 's the use of mincing matters — ^in one word, 
then, Mr. Glen-7Dwarrys, I meanr-*I am at this moment in^ 
what you. call,, a predicament. Duty pulls me one way, hu- 
manity another. Duty says, 'give him to justice;* humanity,. 
' leave him to hjmself, for his days are already numbered ;* and 
I much fear— that is to say, I am quite positive — that humanity 
will get the better, of pfie." 

While the^attorney thus spokCi^ the stranger kept his eye fixed 
on him with an compression of mixed surprise and distrust. At 
length, after a pause» during which be walked up and down the 
room, as if he were endeavouring to force himself to some deci- 
sive line of conduct, he said, " I appreciate your forbearance, sir,, 
and wili prove to you that I am not wholly unworthy of it. As 
yet you know but one part of my secret— the nature of the crime 
committed ;. you are yet to learn the extent of the provocation 
received. Listen then to what I am going to say. Return to this 
house to-morro(W night,, when I will acquaint you, fully and un- 
reservedly, with the whole sad story of my life — *t will be a dread- 
ful task, but what penance is too severe for a wretch like me ? — 
that, after my death, should you ever recall me to your mind,, 
you may remember me as one who, great as was his crime, de- 
served rather your compassion than abhorrence. Will yoa agree 
to my proposal?" 

The attorney hesitated, for the stranger's manner^ especially 
.te emphatic and half-sneering way in which he pronounced the 
word *^ compassion," struck him with distrust. 

<* What, are you afraid?" exelaioied the stranger, mistaking 
the cause of his hesitation. 

** No," replied Evans, indignantly, ** I never yet tieared mortal, 
man, least of all, a"— then, checking himself, he added, '*I wiU 
agree to your proposal." 
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*' Aud yoa vill swear till to-morrow night to preserve the 
strictest secrecy ?'* 

" I will/' 

'* Then farewell, sir, till to-morrow night.'* 

** I don't half like his manner/' said Evans, as he closed the 
hall-door, ^' for there 's someihing in the wild glare of his eyes 
that convinces me he 's bair-cracked at times. Well, I must be 
on my guard ; these moonstruck fellows have all the craft of the 
devil about them. Egad, if he 's no care for his own life, I have 
for mine ; so caution 's the word. Let me see; how shall I pro- 
ceed ? I have it/' he added, after a brief interval of cogitation ; 
" now, if he means me foul play, he shall find I am his match. 
One must not suffer for one's good-nature." 

CHAPTER VI. 

But a few hours had elapsed since the circumstances mentioned 
in the last chapter, yet what a change had that brief period 
wrought in the stranger's appearance I His cheeks were drawn 
in ; his white clammy forehead seemed as though the impress 
of the grave were on it ; there was a strange unnatural light in 
his dilated eye ; and his voice trembled from suppressed emo- 
tion. Evans found him, as before, seated alone at a table, on 
which a lamp barely emitted glimmer enough to show the cheer- 
less condition of the half-furnished apartment. As he entered, 
the stranger rose, and, grasping him by the arm, said, '^ Are we 
alone in this hotise ?" 

*' Yes," 

** And no one tracked you here, nor knows aught of the sub- 
ject of our last night's conference?" 

^^ I have not breathed a syllable about it to a single human 
being." 

^M thought I heard a footstep on the lawn under the window," 
said the stranger^so apprehensive an ear has conscience. 

<< 'T is merely the wind; the nightthreatens a st6rm." 

^'Then 't is the fitter for me to say what I have to say. Now 
listen," continued the stranger, ** and, be your feelings what they 
may, be sure you do not interrupt me. Should you see me ex* 
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cited— maddened even with the recollections you have yourself 
called up — take no heed, for the fit will soon pass off," and so 
sayingy with a determined effort at self-^composure, the stranger 
commenced as follows : — 

^'My name, as you have but too truly surmised, is Glendo- 
very, and I was born in this very house. My mother died in giv- 
ing me birth. I have been told that she was a cold, reserved, 
imperious woman ; and that I resembled her as closely in cha- 
racter as in countenance — a circumstance to which I attribute 
my father's early dislike to me ; for his marriage having been 
one of convienience, not love, was consequently a most unhappy 
one. My oldest recollections can carry me back to no one act of 
kindness shown me by my father, who lavished all his affections 
on my elder brother — a jovial mettlesome young fellow, cast, 
like himself, in the rudest mould, and as selfish as those are apt 
to be, who, from their very cradle, have recognised no will but 
their own. 

In due time we w^re both sent to school at Gaermarthen, 
where my broQier soon became a favourite, for commonplace 
joined with animal spirits is ever popular. He was foremost in 
every frolic, and I was rendered perpetually uneasy by the com- 
parisons which our playmates were always instituting betweea 
him and me. I could not^^say rather, I.would not— join in their 
pursuits ;I could not sympathise or exchange minds with them ; 
but lived mbodily apart in a world of my own, like a hermit in 
his lone cell, conscious of possessing faculties superior to the 
herd with whom I was daily brought into contact. These facol- 
ties I invigorated by hard study, though my reading, sooth to 
say, was desultory, and chiefly of that sort which quickens the 
fancy and calls forth the passions, rather than feeds or disciplines 
the judgment. Yet even study, which you would suppose would 
have been my blessing, proved only an added source of annoy- 
ance. My school-master, like mo3t provincial pedagogues, was 
a conceited ignoramus— a mixture of the pedant, the despot, and 
the sycophant — who had no notion of boys presuming to get on 
without his help, or acquire other knowledge than he could fur- 
nish them with ; consequently he was always venting his spleen 
in contemptuous allusions to my genius, which he did with the 
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greater relish, from having accidentally made the discovery that 
my brother was the favourite son. 

'^ The first serious shock my feelings ever received was on my 
return home for the midsummer holidays. The excitement of 
the journey, and the utter change of scene from the dull disci- 
pline of a school, to the comparative freedom of home, had 
kindled all my more social feelings ; and when I entered my 
father's presence, it was with my heart in my eyes, and my hands 
eagerly stretched out to receive his cordial grasp. And how was 
I welcomed? Not with positive unkindness, but worse — far 
worse— with quiet apathy. He coldly held out his hand, with 
the expression of a hope that'' school had improved my temper ;" 
while, for my brother, he reserved his warmest greetings — his 
sunniest smiles. Well do I remember the bitterness of that mo- 
ment I I quitted the room with affected unconcern, but no 
sooner did I reach my chamber, than all my pride gave way, and 
I burst into a passion of tears. When we met again at dinner, 
I endeavoured to appear indifferent, as if my feelings had sus- 
tained no blow; but the very effort only rendered me more em* 
barrassed ; and that which was sheer sensibility was of course 
attributed to sulkiness. Ah, if parents would but bear in mind 
that they never check a generous feeling in their children but 
they quicken the growth of a bad one, how much shame, and 
guilt, and anguish, would human nature be spared I 

'' About the period of my nineteenth year my father died, and, 
true to his predilections, left his whole fortune^which, by the 
by, was not much — to my elder brother. Here was a blow to all 
my prospects I True, my father had expressed a wish in his will 
that a decent provision should be made for me ; but this was 
optional with my brother; and I could not therefore but feel 
that I was become that most abject of animals — a poor relation, 
without the means of rescuing myself from my condition. My 
education could not avail me. It was any thing but practical ; 
but, even had it been otherwise, so completely had my own moody 
nature, aggravated by the neglect of those who should have been 
my best friends, built up a wall of circumvallation between me 
and . general society, that I had not the remotest possibility of 
being able to avail myself of such acquirements as I-possessed« 
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*' A few months after my father's death, the whole internal 
economy of our household was changed. The old man, with all 
his faults^ had always been hospitable, but experience had 
taught him to temper discretion with liberality. With my bro- 
ther, it was otherwise. He was a reckless spendthrift. The 
house was now filled with fellows after his own heart^stroUers, 
poachers, small farmers, and the like-^brawny, hard-drinking, 
bullet-headed vagabonds, who aped the vices of the squirearchy, 
without imbibing a tithe of their redeeming qualities. I would 
not herd with creeping things like these, and constant were the 
disputes between my brother and myself in consequence. I was 
too proud, he said, in his coarse blustering manner; I thought 
myself too good for them, whereas there was not one among 
them all who was not twice as rich — ay, and twice as clever too 
as myself. What was I fit for? Could I throw a line, or spear 
an otter, or shoe my own horse, or make my own flies ? Not 
a bit of it. Why then did I give myself such airs ? 

** Led by this example, my brother's companions made a point 
of treating me, not with downright insult— for the ruffians had 
just tact enough to see that there was a strong spice of the devil 
in my nature — but with petty indirect incivilities, till one even- 
ing, when, contrary to my wont, I was seated at table with them, 
one of the squad, half-drunk, insulted me so grossly, that I rose 
from my seat, and felled the brute to the earth. The whole parly 
was of course in arms. My brother stormed and swore, but, sa- 
tisfied with my revenge, I let him sputter on as he pleased, and 
next day the thing was passed off as a drunken ft'olic, though 
not without increasing the estrangement between Hugh and 
myself. 

" A circumstance occurred about this time that deepened that 
estrangement to hatred, at least on my part. During my school- 
days, I had formed one of those fanciful attachments, which 
boys are so apt to give way to, for a young girl, the only daugh- 
ter and heiress of a widow of some property at Caermathen, who 
had been acquainted with my mother, and at whose house I was 
a welcome guest whenever a half-holiday allowed me to visit 
there. This acquaintance I kept up long after my flnal return 
home, and would often cheer my flagging spirits by looking for- 
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ward to a union with Charlotte Lewis, whose mother, if she did 
not absolutely favour, did not disapprove my advances. But my 
father's will soon dispelled this dream, for no sooner did Mrs. 
Lewis, who was a shrewd worldly woman, become acquainted 
with it, than she gradually weaned her daughter from my so- 
ciety. My brother had some suspicion of this, but never dreamed 
of substitutingl^imself) until the embarrassments in which he was 
now plunged compelled him to turn his thoufhts to matrimony. 

^* Such was his position, when, at a race-ball at Gaermarth^n, 
he happened to meet Charlotte Lewis, whom he had not seen 
since he left school. He was struck with her beauty, fascinated 
by her sprightliness; and, being received by the mother as elder 
brothers usually are on such occasions, proposed at once, and 
was accepted. Did the weight of my indignation fall on the girl 
for this act of arch coquetry ? No ; her loss I could have borne, 
for 1 had long since found out that she was a mere simpering 
boarding-school automaton — one of those pretty patterns of com- 
monplace, who dance, sing, paint flowers in albums, and lan- 
guish over the sugary sentimentalities of love-tales to convince 
themselves that they have a heart — but I could not bear my bro- 
ther's triumph. It was here the shaft rankled. Again he stood 
between me and the sunshine. Was it not enough that he had 
stripped me of my fortune, but he must make even hope itself a 
bankrupt? Gentler natures might put up with such repeated 
provocations, but I would not; and, in the frenzy of my wrath, 
vowed a deadly revenge. Bear witness, ye moving imps, who 
nightly in the thick darkness make your visible presence felt, 
how sternly 1 have kept my word I 

*^ All was now arranged for the marriage, which was to take 
place within the week. My brother was in high spirits at the 
idea— so much as to bear himself with something like courtesy 
towards me ; and I, duly to keep up appearances, met his ad- 
vances half-way. We had always indeed managed to keep pur 
differences a secret from the neighbourhood— he from sheer in- 
difference, and I from that habit of dissimulation which a long^ 
course of ill-treatment had taught me; and I was now to reap 
the benefit of my reserve. 

'< The evening but one preceding the wedding, as I was seated 
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alone in the drawing-room> my brother burst in, flushed with 
wine, full of wild glee, but at the same time in that feverish an- 
balanced state of mind, which the slightest contradiction is suf- 
ficient to stimulate to fury. 

'^ ' Huzza, huzza I' said he, drawing his chair to the table; 
'give me joy, brother; all's right — the lawyers have settled 
every things and in two days Charlotte Lewis irill be — now, 
don't look so savage, Ned. If the girl prefers me to you, it's 
not my fault; besides, we can't have every thing our own way, 
you know*— and he eyed me, as I imagined, with a sneer of de- 
liberate malice. 
" I was stung to the quick by his look, but made no reply. 
** * Come, come, Ned, don't be jealous, but try, for once is 
your life, to put on a smiling face. Let us see if a glass of wine 
won't cheer you. Come, you shall drink my health — not a word 
—by God you shall ; I'll have no sulks to-night.' 

** In vain I remonstrated, by telling him that he had already 
had more than enough ; he would take no excuse— so, to pre- 
vent exposing myself by a premature quarrel, I gave in to his 
caprices. 

** No sooner had the servant placed the wine on the table, than 
my brother drank o^ two glasses in rapid sufcession ; and then, 
pushing the bottle towards me, said, * Now, Ned, my boy, fill 
up— no heel-taps; I know you're a sly dog, but — capital! that's 
well toss'd off; so, fill again— to the brim— to the brim, for I'm 
going to propose a toast.' 

'* * And I am ready to do every justice to it, provided,' I added 
— for I half apprehended its iniport— ' it be nothing objection- 
able.' 

*' * Objectionable ! Who talks of objection here? Am I not 
master in xxtf own house?' and, putUng on an air of drunken au- 
thority, he rose from bis seat, and, holding up his bumper, ex- 
claimed, ^Charlotte Lewis!' 

'^>Damn her,' said I, indignantly turning down my glass; 
' never !' 

" * Why, you— you— you — beggar I' roared my brother, trem- 
bling and stuttering with rage ; ^ do you refuse V 
** ^ Hah, beggar ! Is it come to this V 
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** * Yes, beggar I Are you not dependent on me for every 
thing you have in the world, even to the very coat on. your 
back ?' 

'' ' Mean blustering poltroon, is it for you to boast of the ad- 
vantages which luck alone hat given you ? Had our common 
father done justice to us both, you would never have dared to 
offer me this issult. fiut beware, brother, it is easier to raise 
the devil than t» allay him.' 

^* ^ What, do you threaten too? Take that;* and, staggemg 
across the table, the ruffian aimed a blow at my head, which, for 
the moment almost stunned me. 

** My first impttlse was to rush on him and tear him to atoms 
—for I felt as if he would have been a mere reed in my grasp- 
but in an instant I had recovered my self-possession, and, giving 
him a look that pierced him even through the thick fencings of 
his drunkenness, left the apartment, as tranquilly to all external 
appearance as if no dispute had taken place between us. 

"Night was now drawing on— a black sultry night, charged 
with storm — a night when the murderer wakes to count the 
leaden hours, while conscience thunders in his ear like the trump 
of doom. How the wind sang through the old walnut-trees! 
The owl, too, kept vhooping from the grey belfry, and, as I paced 
alone across the lawn, methought I heard a brother's death-knell 
in her whoop. Bid I.strive to dispel this idea ? Not so. I hugged 
it to my bosom with all the force of a conviction. To be scorned 
— ^pitied— treated as a menial — trampled on as a beggar — ay, 
• beggar' was the very phrase he used !— struck too — a Glendo- 
very struck, and by his own ! — but no, it cannot be, for he is 
already dead. • Poor fellow,' I added, with bitter irony, anti- 
cipating my revenge, 'how still he lies! Fie, brother, bestir 
yourself; your bride is at -the altar. Alas, he hears me not! 
That blow has struck home to more hearts than one.' 

** As I re-entered the house, I met one of the servants, who, 
struck I suppose with my air, said, * What ails you, Master Ed 
ward?* 

" ' Nothing— nothing,' I replied, carelessly, * but poor Hugh, t 
fear, will ail something to-morrow, for I nerver saw him so in- 
toxicated.' 

Vol. I. 25 
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'^ ' Ay» the old story; I have just left bim fast asleep on the 
sofa ; pity he did not take your advice, and let well alone ; one 
would have thought his last attack of apoplexy would have made 
him more cautious I but, I say, wern't you both quan^Hing a 
short while since V « 

^* * Quarrelling I No ! laughing-— shouting-*-singing — Oh, we 
had a rare half hour of it.' 

^* * Yes, that I '11 be sworn you had; but I must not stay gos- 
siping here, for I * ve got to go down to the farrier's about your 
brother's bay colt ; so, good-night. Master Ned^ good»night ;' 
and off went the old man. 

'' No sooner was he gone, than I crept up intumy own roorn, 
where the very first object on which my eyes fell — as I. live, sir, 
't is the fact! — was a long sharp-pointed nail which lay glitter- 
ing in the middle of the floor — the portrait of my grandfather 
which it had upheld having been taken down by my desire tbat 
very morning, in order that the dusty frame might be cleaned. 
The instant I caught sight of this nail, I stood as one spell- 
bound. How came it there ? who placed it there? No matter ; 
there it was. The devil never deserts his Criends at a pinch. 

^'A murder was once perpetrated in Cornwall by similar 
means. 'T was years since I had read the n^irrative, but now it 
flashed vividly across my recollection with all its details, even 
down to tiie minute circumstance of the assassin's knocking off 
the brass head of the nail, for the more effectual purpose of con- 
cealment. 

'' 'T was a bright idea, but crime is ever fertile in expedients. 

''Hark, what sound is that? Fool, 'tis but the wind; and 
crawling, meekly, slowly, step by step — as a beggar should do 
— with my head turned, now to one side, and now to the other, 
I stooped, and picked up the nail. .It had a strange feel, and 
as L pressed its sharp point against my finger, I felt as if I were 
dallying with the fangs of a viper. 

** The hammer which had dislodged the instrument from the 
wall still lay on one of the chairs. ' Why, this is better stilt,' 
said I ; and clutching it with a hurried grasp, while at the same 
time, like my prototype in guilt, I knocked off the brass bead of 
the nail, I hid both beneath my coat, and stole down stairs into 
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the room inhere Hugh still lay sleeping. A lamp stood on the 
table, ligliting up his flushed features. I moved towards the 
sofa, firm of purpose, yet trembling, neveriheless, like an aspen- 
leaf, when, just as I was within a yard of my victim, I heard 
voices at the door, and flew instantly for concealment behind 
the long flowing curtains. 

'* * Had we not better wake him?* said one of the servants ; 
' he may have anoth^ fit else ;* at the same time laying his hand 
on the door-handle. 

'< ' No,' said another, <he does not like to be disturbed ; better 
let him wake at his own hour ;* and, so saying, the speakers re- 
tired in the dir^tion of the kitchen. 

*' I waited till I had heard the last sound of their retreating 
tread, and then emerging firom my hiding-place, bent over the 
sleeper's body. All was now hushed as death, except the mouse 
shrilly shrieking behind the wainscot ; and as I gazed on the 
doomed man buried in such deep repose, the recollection of the 
still deeper one in which I was about te plunge him struck to 
my heart, and, for the moment, I half repented of my design. 
But that taunt-^that blow too— that cursed blow — no, no, these 
were stains only to be wiped out by blood. 

" While I thus stood, resolute, yet still procrastiriatifli^, my 
victim happened to mutter in a scornful tone of voice, blended 
with laughter, the word * beggar.' 

*^ This taunt extinguished the last lingering spark of pity in 
my breast. I was now no longer a man, but a demon. Do you 
see me glaring, like a hungry tiger, on my victim ? Do you see 
me steal crouching towards him? Now, now, I am stooping 
right above his head. The nail is at his ear ! Hark, do you not 
hear the fierce sudden strokes of the hammer — ^how the sharp 
iron goes crashing and grinding through the skull, right into the 
very centre of the brain ? 'T was bravely done ; was it not ? 
And how he stared I My God, how he stared ! A hideous con- 
vulsion shook him from head to foot; the blood surged upwards 
to his eyes— his lips — his brow— his ears— everywhere but to 
that one well-concealed little wound that let out life ; he heaved 
a long thrilling sigh ; then lay stretched a corpse before me ! 

*' And here, in this very room, where we now sit face to face 
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—at this very hour— nay, in this very spot/' continned the mur- 
derer, a strange expression of half-smothered Aright vvhitening 
his countenance, '* was (hat deed perpetrated I Can you w^onder, 
then, that I do constant penance here?*' Then, breaking into 
an hysterical laugh — " Penance I hah ! hah ! Well may hell's 
vaults ring with laughter at such mockery ! 

" No sooner was my revenge consummated, than all the 
stormy passions of my nature at once ftbsided, and remorse 
usurped their place. Oh, the horror of those returning moments 
of humanity I I slunk up stairs to bed, but not to sleep — no, 
not to sleep; my imagination was. on the. rack; my brain 
whirled round like a mill-wheel ; I felt that Ifvas on the verge 
of madness. 

^' In this state, with a burning sense of suffocation besides, 
as if some bony skeleton fingers were clutching at my throat, 
1 flew for relief to the window. But this only aggravated my 
torments. Ghastly shapes seemed careering in mid-air; the 
atmosphere smelt of blood ; and a voice, heard far above the 
sounding organ-like roll of the thunder, demanded my brother 
at my hands. Conscience-stricken, I returned to my couch, 
where I lay cowering beneath the clothes, wishing each hour 
miglil be my last. Once in my agony I elapsed my hands in 
prayer, but scarcely had I muttered a few indistinct words, 
when a low mocking laugh rung in my ear, and close beside 
me stood— my brother ! What» was I indeed no murderer ? I 
looked again. The shape was gone. Gone 1 Oh no ; brothers 
should stick close to each other, and mine never quits— ah, *t is 
there again I Away, {)ale shade, away I'' And, staring wildly 
about him, the stranger waved off some form that seemed hover- 
ing at his elbow. 

Evans was too much shocked to say a word. The murderer's 
narrative seemed absolutely to have frozen his blood. 

'^ Mr. Glendovery," he at length stammered out, *' for God's 
sake, sir, be " 

*' Glendovery ! Who calls Glendovery ? My name is Cain. 
Look here— here"— dashMg his double fists against his forehead 
— '* see, the name is written here,, traced in burning characters 
by God's own hand " 
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'* Pray, sir, I entreat— I implore yoa, be composed—'* 
** Again ! that voice again I Ah ! too veil I know that voice I 
I have heard it in the still moonlight ; amid storm and calm ; 
by day and night ; on land and sea ; and yet once more— oh, 
my brain— my brain I" 

The wretched man here made a pause, his self-control, which, 
with the stern energy peculiar to his character, he had managed 
to keep in tolerable check up to this moment, having now wholly 
deserted him. He covered his face with his spread hands, while 
his fingers worked, and his shoulders heaved, as if under the in- 
fluence of an epileptic fit. In a briefer space, however, than 
would have been supposed, the convulsion passed off, and, mo- 
tioning Evans— who was again beginning to offer consolation— 
to silence, he resumed, in a more tranquil tone, as follows :— 

CHAPTER Vlt. 

*' I pass by the discovery, with all the circumstances con- 
nected with it, of my brother*s death : enough to state that it 
was attributed to apoplexy, brought on by habitual intemper- 
ance, and that the bitter agony I testified on the occasion was 
charitably laid to the score of my fraternal affection. 

*' On the day after the ftineral, at which, had the slightest sus- 
picion existed, I should infallibly have betrayed myself, I sent 
for your father, and, on the pretext that excess of grief would 
not allow me to continue longer in a scene Araught with sqch 
heart-rending recollections, I disposed of the Manor-House and 
the few remaining acres attached to it for little more than half 
their value, and, just wailing till the transfer was completed, 
posted off for the metropolis, with the firm intention of never 
again setting foot in the principality. 

" Arrived in London, I plunged into every species of dissipa* 
tion. But in vaiii. r^othing had power to allay the settled fever 
of my mind. In the midst of society I was perpetually haunted 
by an apprehension of discovery ; nof^ random glance was di- 
rected towards me but I fancied a shrewd significance lurked 
beneath it ; the laugh and the jest rung in my ears like an in-r 
suit ; reserve alarmed me ; frankness seemed a snare to draw 

25. 
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me out; m short, I felt safe only when alone — yet, when alone, 
I was most miserable, for then the spectre Memory came stalk- 
ing forth among the haunted ruins of my mind ; and hope, fancy, 
feeling, all that lends sunshine to life, and wings to time, drooped 
and died beneath her frown. 

'^ Thus restless and despair-stricken, I flew for refuge to tnh 
yel ; but after wandering over a considerable portion of the Coil^ 
tinent, and still finding no respite from remorse, I gave up all 
further idea of struggling with my destiny, and settled on the 
banks of the Lake of Constance. 

" Here, for three long monotonous years, I lived the life of a 
solitary. Society was offered me, but I rejected the proffered 
boon with disgust, preferring rather the companionship of my 
own thoughts, cheerless as these were, and dark as was the cloud 
they threw around my prospects. Occasionally, in my more 
tranquil moments, which, like birds of passage, visited me but 
for a brief space, then were again on the wing, I would beguile 
my solitude by study, and thus awhile divert my mind from the 
contemplation of that last resource of the hopeless — suicide. 
The time, however, was at hand when the misanthropist was to 
be humanised— you stare, sir, as if that, in my case, were im- 
possible, but *t is even so — the lost soul to be brought within 
the cheering influences of hope ; my intellectual identity to be 
no longer recognisable ; and the first words of kindness which I 
had ever heard ftora the lips of human being, to draw forth feel- 
ings which I scarcely knew I possessed. 

" Towards the close of my third year's residence at Constance, 
an old French officer, with his only daughter, came to reside in 
the neighbourhood. They were retired, unassuming people, 
partial, like myself, to solitude. Many an evening I used to en- 
counter them ip my rambles along the picturesque borders of 
the lake, on which occasions we would exchange a few courteous 
commonplaces, cordial enough on the part of Colonel Delarbe, 
and, after a time— for I was slow to admit even the most distant 
approach to acquaintancejp-by no means insincere on mine. 

'* It was impossible, indeed, for me not to take an interest iu 
my new neighbours, for the father was a gentleman in the most 
comprehensive sense of the terra ; and the daughter, so far at 
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leai^t as appearances could help me to a conclasioil, one of the 
gentlest and parest of her sex. How shall I describe the. re- 
fined qnalities of her mind, or the faultless beauty of her coun- 
tenance? The latter was full of witchery in eyery phase of its 
expression. At times I persuaded myself that she looked most 
lovely when. most serious; but then she would smile, and shake 
conviction by that new fascination. Her eyes were Madonna- 
like in their meek character; her sunny chestnul'tresses, luxu- 
riant as the tendrils of the vine ; her figure all grace and airiness.; 
and she had the buoyant clastic tread of a young Dryad. And 
then her voice! so clear, §b sweet, so like the soft breathings of 
a flute heard across waters on a still summer evening— even now 
it rings, and will ring for ever in my memory. Yet hers were 
not the charms that take your fancy by storm, and awe you into 
instant idolatry, but those rather which win their gradual way 
by the absence of all pretension, which to see once may be per- 
haps to forgety but to become familiar with, is ever after to en- 
shrine in your heart of hearts. 

. '' Reserved, ascetic as I was— hating myself, and, as a neces- 
sary consequence, hating others — maddened, too, by the recol- 
lection of Charlotte Lewis, from whom I had formed my estimate 
of woman — still it was not in my power to keep up a repellant 
demeanour whenever in the course of my daily strolls I met the 
Delarbes. Sympathy is as great a. help. to friendship as to love, 
and there was a warmth in the manner of mymeighbours that 
convinced me they were aware I was unhappy, and would fain 
render me otherwise. Yf't they did not intrude their courtesies^ 
or parade their sensibilities. It was by their looks, the tones of 
their voices, and the frankness of their greetings, that I discover- 
ed I held no mean place in their esteem. 
. " And so months rolled on, each day drawing us insensibly 
closer and closer together, until at length I became a visitor at 
their cottage. From this period I began to be an altered, though 
not yet a happy, man. No, happiness was still buta dim figure 
on the extreme horizon ; but in her stead came a serene thought- 
fal melancholy, for which, as it was upusual in one of my age, 
I felt it necessary to allege some reason. When, therefore, I be- 
came intimate with the Delarbes, I accounted for my gloom, by 
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Stating that I had unfortunately killed a friend in a duel, inrhich 
had entailed on me the necessity of flying the country. The colonel 
heard my statement with indifference, for among military menaf- 
thirs of honour are almost matters of course ; but his daughter, I 
feared, would have received it with far different feelings. But 
no ; she was affected with the apparent intensity of my remorse; 
and with the usual disposition of woman to put the most gene- 
rous constrolstion on the errors of those whom they admit to 
their esteem ^ made a thousand excuses for my conduct, fully per- 
suading herself, ft'om what she already knew of my character- 
she knew, poor girl I — that I was m<#e sinned against than sin- 
ning in the affair. 

*^ How humanising is the influence of a beautiful and virtuoas 
woman! The society of Marie almost reconciled me to mysetf. 
We were constantly together, now strolling along the green 
lawny slopes, bosky dells, and flower-bedropt meadows of Con- 
stance; now through its quaint old-fashioned town; and now 
sailing over the ample bosom of its lake ; sometimes accompa- 
tiied by Colonel Delarbe, but far oftener without him, until hope, 
long dormant, ventured to put forth a few timid shoots in my 
breast, and suggest to me the probability of this sweet commu- 
nion enduring through life. 

<* Within a short day's journey of the Lak^ of Constance li* 
the mineral baths of Pfeffer, situated in the heart of a moun- 
tainous district; and half-way up a deep black glen, walled in 
on either side by a lofty range of perpendicular rocks. These 
b^^ constitute the ^ lion ' of the neighbourhood ; of course, 
therefore, I could not be a resident at Constance and not visit 
them— *so it was arranged one day that the Delarbes and myself 
should go and explore their romantic site. We did so, and were 
well rewarded for our curiosity, for the bath is a strange un- 
couth pile of bililding, hollowed out of the solid rock, chill, 
damp, and Jooking a very Tartarus in its gloom. When we had 
sufficiently examined this architectural phenomenon, we pro- 
ceeded to explore the source of the mineral springs, which is an 
exploit by no means unaccompanied by danger, for you have first 
ta cross a rickety bridge, and then to scramble along a plank 
hardly more than ten inches wide, and f^om five to 0lx hundred 
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yards in length, that runs along the edge of the precipice ; below 
which, at an awful depth, the river goes thunderiag in a suc- 
cession of snowy cataracts, while, above, the rocks meet over- 
head at a height of upwards of two hundred feet. On reaching 
this plank, which leads direct into the cavern whence the springs 
issue, Harie, who, with her father, was close behind, implored 
me not to venture farther ; but I would not be prevailed on, and 
accordingly made my way across, while she remained on the 
bridge, tremblingly watching my progress. As I was returning, 
and was within a few feet of my companions, my brain, bewil- 
dered by the stunning sotfnd of the water, grew dizzy ; 1 tottered, 
reeled like a drunkard, and should infallibly have been preci- 
pitated headlong into the Acherontic abyss„ had not the intrepid 
girl rushed forward at the hazard of her life, seized me by the 
arm, and drawn me safely on to the bridge. 

" This heroic proof of devotedness decided my conduct, and 
within a month from that day Marie and I were married, on 
which occasion I disposed of my own cottage, and removed to 
Colonel Delarbe*s more commodious one. And now, for the first 
time in my life, I began to get cheering glimpses of happiness. 
Hope, like the sun-flower, darted a golden flash of light across 
my path. I took new views of men and things. The very face 
of nature was transfigured. The wind no longer sang a dirge in 
my ear; the stream, as it flowed past, no longer reminded me 
of joys passed too, never to return ; its music wtts now attuned 
to a blythe strain, and health sported, like a Naiad, on the bosom 
of its breezy waters. And wherefore this strange revolution in 
my mind ? Because Love, not Despair, was the telescope through 
which I looked abroad upon nature. Wherever I went, this 
divine spirit went with me. She q^lowed on my bosom at night; 
she cheered me through the livelong day; she raised up the 
fallen humanity within me ; hallowing, beautifying, and shed- 
ding a glory over all things by her presence. Oh, happy--happy 
days ! Where are ye now, and where and what am 1 ? Where 
is that radiant look which, ever when the dark hour came over 
me, could smile away the shadow from my brow, and fill its 
place with sunshine? Where are those soft pleading eyes whicb, 
for thirteenyears, never turned towards me but in lovf ? Where 
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is that sweet, liquid, silvery voice; where that fairy figure, 
whose every attitude was the soul of grace? Cfone — all gone-— 
never to be heard or seen again, save in dreams I 

*• I now hurry over a lapse of eight years, during which period 
I enjoyed as much repose of mind as was compatible with liiy 
ntature, devoting my al4^tion chiefly to the education of my only 
child— ^ fine auburn-haired boy, fresh as the morning, and 
rosy as the sun-turned cheek of a peach ; the very image of his 
mother, both in person and disposition. In this darling child 
far more than my own youth seemed renewed. He was the 
pledge of my redemption — the bow of promise hung out in 
heaven to warn me that the stormiest portion of my life was past. 
His grandfather, wlif» died the year- after ray marriage, had left 
him a competency when he should be of age, so that I was freed 
from all apprehension on this score, and could look forward to 
the time when he should become the main stay of my declining 
years. Never were spirits so elastic— laugh so joyous, as this 
dear child's. His very footstep— ah, what music is superior to 
the approaching tread of one we love ? — would come growing oil 
my ear like some jocund melody, or die away, as it retreated, 
like a faint knell. During my daily walks, for i was an indefii- 
tigable pedestrian, he was my constant companion ; and, as he 
went bounding by my side, prattling, as this life were one long 
holiday, and filling my whole soul with sunshine, my very heart 
went down oiiiits knees to Heaven for having vouchsafed me 
such a blessing. Often, for hours together, would I sit and 
watch him from our cottage window as he chased the butterfly 
across the lawn, or counted Uie white shining sails upon the 
lake ; and when in the evening he knelt down at his mother's 
feet, with his little hands cl^ed in prayer, and his laughing 
eyes with difficulty subdued to gravity, I began to indulge a con- 
viction that, for his dear sake, I should in time be pardoned. 

^' One of his favourite amusements was to accompany me in 
my sailing -boat across the lake. To this, however, I would 
sometimes object, but with little effect, for he would take no 
denial, and i had not the heart to refuse him. Late one au^ 
tumnal afternoon, when he was seated beside his mother, look- 
ing over | small volume of prints which she was eicplaining to 
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btniy he caught sigl)t of me flrom the window as 1 was hurrying 
towards the lake, and, bounding out of the room before Marie 
could stop him, came up with me just as I reached the spot where 
ipy boat was moored. The wind being light and regular, I al* 
lowed htm to accompany me^ and, putting up a sail, we were soon 
carried far into the lake. After tacking about for an hour and 
upwards, I was preparing to return to land^ when, before I was 
aware of it, the sail jibbed, and my boy, who was shifting his seat 
at the moment, lost his balance, and was precipitated into the 
water. In an instant I plunged after him ; caught him as he 
.was in the act of sinking for the last time, and then^, with diffi- 
culty regaining the boat, deposited my senseless burden at the 
bottom, with his head pillowed on my own o^i ; shook out every 
reef in the sail, and sAot shoreward with the ^eed of an arrow. 

" On reaching home I sent off for a medical- neighbour, by 
whose timely aid my darling was sooa recoTered; but, alas! 
about a week after the accident, we found his appetite begin to 
fail, and his laughing eye to grow dull, while a numbing leaden 
apathy succeeded his former vivacity. 

'' ^'T is the scarlet-fever he has got,' said the physician, in 
reply to my anxious enquiries ; ' nevertheless, there is no cause 
for apprehension ; his constitution is in his favour ; and in a 
few days, by good nursing, I have no doubt we shall bring him 
round.' 

'* Accordingly, by day and night, Marie and myself held one 
long unbroken vigil by our child's bed-side, and never was child 
so patient— so grateful for our attention. Even when exhausted 
with pain he had still a languid smile for us ; and when he saw 
me, overcome with apprehension, bury my head in the pillow, 
he would endeavour to raise himself, and, flinging his arms 
about my neck, whisper he was sure he should soon be well. 

'' On the fifth day tbe fever ha4 made such alarming progress 
that the physician warned me to prepare myself for the worst. 
Oh God, I could not— dared not do so. Whit, the pride of my 
manhood — the hope of my age— the main link of the chain that 
held me to existence— 'the loved and lovely boy in whose welfare 
two hearts were bound up ;— what, this child go, and leave us 
behind ? No no— it could not be— I would not believe it. 
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<< It was late in the evening, when we were keeping our usaai 
watch by his pillow, that, on waking from a short feverish doze, 
we saw our child's eye begin to wander. Delirium had come 
on him, and he no longer knew us, though, even in his ravings, 
the words ' Papa, ' * Manv, ' were constantly on his lips. My 
wife was the first to mark the change, which I no sooner saw, 
than I flung myself on my knees beside the bed, and prayed in 
a paroxysm of agony that the bitter cup might pass away. < Great 
God,' I cried, ' spare this child! If one must suffer, let me be 
the viclinf. I am the guilty one. On me then shower down all 
the vials of your wrath, but for his innocent mother's sake, spare, 
oh spare this child r Vain prayer! The sluggish night crawled 
on — day broke— attijined its meridian — and travelled westward — 
yet still no change. There he lay, wholly unconscious of ^o 
watched beside him, freshening his ftarred lips, and pressing him 
to their heart of hearts, as though death could never seize him 
in that embrace. 

*' The next day wore on, and still no change ; but towards 
evening his delirium began visibly to abate, and when our me- 
dical friend called, he comforted us by the assurance, that, if he 
had but strength enough to bear up, he might possibly recover. 
In an instanL— so excited had been our feelings — we sprang from 
despair to confidence ; and, in the wild glee of the moment, I in- 
sisted on Marie, who was now worn out with fatigue, taking a 
few hours* repose. With some reluctance she complied, and I 
sate up alone-- no, not alone, for hope was with me — pouring 
balm into my troubled spirit. 

** My boy, meantime, slept on, and I felt that such sweet 
slumber must be the harbinger of his recovery. Presently I saw 
him move, and the faint semblance of a smile light up his faded 
eye. Merciful powers ! there was intelligence in his glance, and, 
as I bent over him, the tears of|n'atitude dropping fast down my 
cheeks, be put out his pretty pouting lip, and whispered, ^ Don't 
cry. Papa, I shall bfe better soon ;* and then, as if the effort were 
too much for him, sunk again into slumber. 
' << Oh, what a load was lifted from my mind when I beheld this 
encouraging symptom ! ' Come, ' said I, ' I too have earned the 
right of a few minutes' repose ; I can afford to relax a little now,* 
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and, following Marie's example, I leaned back in tny chair, and 
slept. How pleasant was that sleep> kyrief (bough it was, and 
snatched from the depths of despair! I dreamed that it was a 
cool fresh spring morning, and that I was talking a walk with 
my darling throogh meadows fed by cheerfal waters, on whose 
smrfSaice the green dragon-^fly sported, and which no Sooner 
caoght the yoang rogue's eye, than, attracted by its glitter, he 
flew after it, «ikle-deep in flowers, shouting and laughing with 
all the irrq[>ressible glee of childhood, while the wind blew about 
his glossy ringlets, and health's raddiest glow blushed on his 
sweet face. Proud was I to witness his happiness ; proud to 
hear the neighboors, as we returned home to breakfast, congra- 
tulate me on his recovery ; and proud^oh very proud I — to see 
his fine, dark, earnest eyes thank them eloquently for their kind- 
ness to^ Papa.' 

** From this exhilarating dream I was roused by the loud 
scream of Marie. 'Edward, Edward,' she said, wringing her 
hands in anguish—-' look at our child I He does not stir I Be 
does not even breathe I Can he be—-—' 

** 'Hush, hush, you silly girl, you will disturb him;' and I 
put my ear close to his mouth, to hear if I could catch even an 
indistinct respiration, while my wife, rushing to the table, 
snatched up the candle, and held it over the features of the un- 
awakening child. Long and earnestly She gazed; but, alas I 
without avail, for there was not the slightest movement— not so 
much as a single pulsation. He lay like some exquisitely-chi- 
selled marble, with the ringlets thickly clustering on his wan 
transparent brow ; the heavy lids closed over his eyes, and a 
smile on his face, such as that which we see in the west, when 
the serene summer sun has just set. Driven to desperation by 
bis perfect stillness, I shook him — ^raised up his head— called him 
wildly by his name ; still no stV— still no symptom of vitality. 
Marie could bear- this no longer ; and, early as was the hour — it 
was but just daybreak— hurried off for the physician. Ah, long 
before she returned, the truth was but too well ascertained. My 
child was dead! Darling — darling boy I He had died at the 
very moment when, in dreams, his father had restored him. 
Yes, he through whose purer nature I had trusted to make atone- 
Vol. I. 26 
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fxtent to society ; he whom I had so proudly reared as a hostage 
for my fatare conduct; he who had just taught me what it wa$ 
to be a parent ; who had almost reconciled me to myself; and 
who, I had hoped, would have closed my own eyes ;— he, that 
white soul without a stain, whose eye had never looked other- 
wise than as his artless nature piompted ;— he— the happy— the 
beautiful— the affectionate — was gone for ever. Perhaps, in his 
last agony, he had awoke, and looked round for that heartless 
^heartless parent who lay indolently sleeping beside him. Per- 
haps he had attempted to call on my name, and stretch out his 
feeble arms to give me one parting embrace, but, finding me 
not, had passed away into eternity, thinking himself deserted. 
And the next day was his birth-day I— Han — man, were you ever 
a father ? 

'^ When my wife returned with the doctor, she foAid me 
stretched, a raging lunatic, on the floor. I laughed— I shouted 
—I blasphemed — I invoked curses on myself and the whole 
^ttorld ; and seizing the physician with the grasp of a lion, kep t 
demanding him to surrender up my boy, till my strength failed, 
and I was carried senseless to bed. 

''It was weeks before I fully regained my consciousness ; but, 
when I did w^ke, I woke an altered man. My boy was gone ; I 
had nothing henceforth to live for. True, my wife still sur- 
vived, but she could not be to me what he had once been. She 
could not fill up the void his loss had made in my heart. I 
loved her — dearly loved her — ^but my child was the object of my 
idolatry'. I lived but in him. I had no hope but through him. 
He had strengthened and confirmed all the nobler sensibilities 
which his mother had first called forth ; and, his humanising in? 
fluence removed, my old sullen habits, having no longer any 
thing to divert them, came back in the fuller force that they had 
been so long dispelled. • 

''Though I strove as much as possible to repress these feel- 
ings, yet Marie soon discovered that I was a changed man, and 
even increased my moroseness, by the meek but mute upbraid- 
ings of her countenance. Often I caught her in tears, returning 
from my boy's grave, and, on these occasions— strange as it may 
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seem — a maadlin peeWshness would steal over me Jast ais though 
I were jealous of a mother's afTection for her son. 

' ' But another feeling of a worse character now began-to steal over 
me. With the suspicion inseparable from guilt, I tookinto my head 
that, during my delirium^ I had revealed that awful secret which I 
dared not even whisper to myself. When once this idea crossed my 
mind, it is astonishing how deep it struck its roots there. ' How 
grave/ said I, ' Marie looked this morning at breakfast! Me- 
ihought, when she addressed me, there was something almost of 
sternness in her manner. There must be some cause for this;* 
and thus I went on tantalising myself, attributing that to ab- 
hiM'rence on my wife*s part, which, had not my mind been per- 
verted^ I should have known was the combined result of grief, 
and my own altered conduct towards her. Ah, when confidence 
between man and wife is otce blighted, it never blossoms again t 
The transient franknesses that may spring up afterwards are biit 
as the scanty gleanings after the full harvest has been reaped. 

''A whole year had now elapsed since my boy's death, and, 
though still attached— how could it be otherwise ? — to his mo- 
ther, yet had I ceased to feel that deep unreserved affection for 
her whicli I had once felt. We were no longer one, but ttvo. 
Never was man more wretched than I at this period, for the one 
bright episode in the story of my life having been brought to a 
close^ my thoughts relapsed into their old channel, no longer 
dwelling with hope on the future, but ever in despair on the 
past. Whenever I now addressed Marie, it was with a grave- 
not to say a formal— air, as if I were under a perpetual fear of 
committing myself; and this (so it appeared to her) studied cold- 
ness soon began to have a visible effect on her health. Our me- 
dical neighbour was the first to perceive this alteration, and, at- 
tributing it to the shock occasioned by our child's death, warned 
me that if I did not change the scene, he would not be answer- 
able for my wife's life. 

** To thi^ I unhesitatingly assented, and as Marie embraced 
the proposal with equal eagerness, in the hope that it might be 
beneficial to us both, we let our cottage, and, after visiting 
Switzerland, Italy> and the Low Gouptries, took up our abode 
fbr three years in the south of France. 
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"Daring the first year or two of our wanderings, the inces* 
sant busUe in which we tired , seldom remaining more than a 
month in a place, produced an erident improyement in my 
wife's health ; but when we had come to settle at Ayignon, and 
had returned to our usual monotonous way of livings my gloom 
returned too, and, with it, ray wife*s indisposition. Jet, for a 
while, except in her hollow eye, and the subdued tones of her 
voice, once so joyous in their music, there were no outward 
traces of decay. The wound that wa9 wearing her to the grave 
bled inwardly. 

'' 'Edward,' she said to me, one evening, pressing gently my 
arm, Mt is useless longer to hide from you what you' must too 
soon know. I am dying. Tou start, but it is even so. The 
shaft that pierced you has pierced me too, and in a short time we 
shall know each other no more. Yefef do not bewail my lot, for 
circumstances, to which I need not allude more particularly, 
r have long since forced on my mind the sad conviction that I have 
not only lost my child, but my husband also.' 

^* ' Lost me I' I replied : ' not so ; I never loved you dearer than 
at this very moment, when yon imagine me estranged from you. 
But grief, Marie, grief —undying grief has soured mf temper, 
and made me seem what I am not, and never can be, my love, 
to you.' 

'^Xhe evident sincerity with which I said this was not without 
its effect on my wife, and she resumed—' I do not blame you, 
Edward. Heaven knows I acquit yod of want of feeling, but oh I 
I fear something dreadful, of which I must know nothing, has 
long been preying on your mind. I ask not your confidence, 
but, believe me, I am not unworthy to share it.' 

^'I was staggered by her earnestness, and for the moment 
hesitated what reply to make. But soon my stern indomitable 
pride decided me. Should I confess all, sink myself for ever 
in my wife's esteem, and perhaps break her heart by the com- 
munication ? No, I woukl not. Be the consequences of my re- 
serve what they might, I was resolved to preserve my character 
untarnished to. the last. 

" in pursuance of this determination, I endeavoured to laugh 
away Marie's suspicions, but the very way in which I did so 
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only served to strengthen tbem, and she replied, 'I would ftkin 
believe yoa» Edward, bat, in spite of myself, my heart misgives 
me. Baring that dreadful illness of yours, wl^h followed 
our ' 

** * Hah I What of that illness ? Speak, woman. Bid I say 
any thing? Bid I confess any thing in my delirium ?* . 

*' ' NOy no,' she answered, evasively, * I meant not that. You 
said nothing— indeed you did not. Pray^ pray look more kindly 
on me/ 

** Her manner, though it did not altogether banish my distrust, 
yet, for the time, restored me to composure ; so I contented my- 
self with again conjuring her to dismiss all idea that I had ceased 
to love her, or that aught beyftnd grief was preying on my mind, 
and then turned the conversation to the state of her own health. 

*' She listened to me attentively, and with apparent conviction, 
and then, as if by mutual agreement, we dropped the subject 
for ever. That same week, however, her malady increased upon 
her, and made such rapid inroads on her strength, that at the 
month's end she was hardly able to leave her chamber. Bitter 
— ^most bitter — were my reflections at this moment. When I 
marked my wife's attenuated figure; her lustrous eye; the one 
burning hectic spot — death's crimson banner—on her cheek, I 
felt that I was her murderer— I, who was borne to be the curse 
of all connected with me. 

'< After a few months of sufliering, borne with that patient un- 
complaining gentleness Of which nothing could deprive her, her 
disorder seemed to have sustained a check, and she seized the 
opportunity of requesting me to return with her to Constance. 

'' ' Edward,' she said, ' I shall never live to see another spring ; 
let me go back then to our dear, dear lake, and be buried in the 
same grave with my (^hild. 'T is a silly fancy,' she added, with 
a wan smile, ' but I do not think I could rest in peace elsewhere.' 

'* Her dying wish was complied with, and the very next day 
we set fut on our return to the cottage, whose threshold my 
poor wife was never again destined to pass alive. Tet she strug- 
gled to the last with her malady, holding out hope, for my sake, 
when hope was not, till at length the golden bowl was broken, 
and she quitted her transient home to take possession of her eter- 

26. 
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nal one» Ihe eveoiag befbre her death ^e grew perceptibly 
better; she even rose- from her bed for the purpose^ as she said, 
of paying a/arewell visit to her child's grave ; but the effort was 
beyond her strength ; a relapse took place* and before morning 
her pure spirit had passed away. She died in my arms, consci- 
ous to ttie latest moment of her existence; her last glance fixed 
on me ; her spectral hand clasped in mine ; her last words breath- 
ing unalterable affection. 

''And now all were gone I Wifc'^-child— and> with them, love 
— hope-*-happine8S— all, all had passed away, and I stood, in (he 
autumn of my life as in its spring, a blighted solitary bdng. My 
heart was leafless; the green sap in my thoughts was dried op; 
I wa&a tbunder*splintered yew withering alone in a churchyard. 
CkHHstance, once so loved, was heneeforUi hateful to me ; I re* 
mained, therefore, but to witness the 4ast rites paid to Marie, 
then quitted it for ever. Day was just breaking, when, flron 
a neighbouring height, I turned round to take a parting glance 
at the spot where reposed the ashes of the only two beings I 
had ever loved— who had ever loved me. Bright fell the sun- 
shine on that still churchyard; but they felt it not; henceforth 
'twas deepest night with them-r-an eternal dreamless sleep ; the 
laughing voice of spring^-the raging winter wind— the d»irp of 
birds— the stir of human footsteps above their heads— sunrise 
with its golden pomps, and twilight with its lengthening shadows, 
nothing should wake them more. They were gone to the phan- 
tom world, where sense is not— nor if^ht, nor sound— nor joy, 
nor grief— nor hope, nor despair I Casting my eyes in another 
direction, I could see my own cottage, with the early smoke as- 
cending flrom its chimney ; and the white sails of the fishermen 
glistening on the bosom of that lake which I had so often crossed 
with Marie and her child. ' Blessed Elysium,' said I, as the car- 
riage slowly bore me away, ' how many happy days have I not 
owed to you! There, in that sequestered silvan dwelling, with 
the lawn sweeping down towards the water, hope fiift stirred 
within me I There I first sought repose of mind, and found it. 
But the charm is broken now. Dear wife, still dearer child^ 
farewell ; we have parted to meet no more, for where you have 
gone I must never come;' and as this wintry conviction swept 
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howling across my brain, my heart became ice, and I felt as if 
all tanmanUy were chilled for ever within me t" 



CHAPTER Tin. 

I Whefi the stranger had come to an end with bis narrative, he 
rose flrom his seat, and paced hurriedly up and down the room, 
as though he were desirous of banishing the many tender and 
RMmmftal recollections it had conjared np. Bat fbr a while his 
efforts were fruftless. The father — the hosband-*got the better 
of the stoic and the misanthropist; he seemed choking with 
grief ; and at last^ retiring to a corner at the further extremity 
of the room, he fairly gave himself up to his emotions^ and sob* 
bed and wept like an infant. Bursts of tenderness like these, 
when they break out in dark rugged natures, like sunshine in 
ibe midst of a thunder-storm, for the moment sweep all before 
them.. Who forgets the anecdote of Napoleon and the village- 
beils of Brientz ? He was riding late one day over a battle-field, 
gazing stern and unmoved on the dying and the dead that 
strewed the ground by thousands about him, when, suddenly, 
'* those evening belfs" struck up a merry peal. The Emperor 
paused to listen ; his heart was softened ; memory was busy 
with the past ; he was no longer the conqueror of Austerlitz, but 
the innocent happy school-boy at Brientz; and, dismounting 
flrom his horse, he seated himself on the stump of an old tree, 
and, to the astonishment of Rapp, who relates the circumstance, 
burst into tears.— The rock was smitten, and the living waters 
came gushing from it. 

The attorney, affected by the stranger's anguish, was about to 
approach him, with a view of consoling him, after his own blunt 
homely fashion, when the wretched mail, roused by the sound of 
ills tread, turned fiercely round, and, indignantly brushing the 
tears flrom his eyes, said, ** Resume your seat, sir, for I have yet 
much to tell you." 

•' Not now— not now — I have heard too much already ; spare 
yourself then, if not me ; these emotions will kill yon else." 

*' My emotions I" replied the stranger, scornfally ; *' you are 
yet but a shallow judge of character, Mr. Evans. My late show 
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Of softness has, I fear, deceived, you. However, be that softne^ 
what it may, remember it was not I who volunteered a confes- 
sion of it, but you who wrung it fk*om me, and, snch being the 
case, you quit not this room till you have heard me to a close." 
^V ''As you please, sir/' said the attorney, disgusted with the 

. stranger's inflexible pride and sternness, even while he compas- 
sionated his sufTerings. Pride indeed, or rather revenge— two 
vices by no means uncommon in the Welsh character — ^were, < 
after all, the only things of native growth in his heart. His was 
one of those fierce unyielding characters, which, like the oak, 
defy the tempest that has left them bare and branchless. As for 
the gentler sensibilities, they had been so effectually kept down 
and trampled on during his infancy and a great portion of his 
manhood, that, when they did strike late root in his breast, their 
growth, though rapid and promising while it lasted, was bnt 
brief, like that of seeds dropped on an uncongenial soil, which 
scarcely make their appearance above ground ere they droop and 
pass away. 

When both parties had resumed their places, Evans, finding 
that the stranger, despite his well-meant hint to the contrary, 
was bent on making what he called " a clean breast of it," took 
the opportunity to ask him— though his voice faltered a little 
while he put the query- what could possibly have induced 
him to return to a spot fraught with so many frightful recol-r 
lections. 

This question startled the stranger, who was sunk in reverie. 
Rousing himself, however, and looking steadfastly at his cate- 
chist, while he pointed to the lamp on the table, he replied : '^Do 
you see that blind predestined moth, impelled by the strange in- 
stinct of nature upon the very deaUi which it most dreads ? lust 
the same instinct, or fascination — call it by what name you 
please— that is now luring that insect to its destruction, lured 
me also to this spot. Fain would I have found a grave elsewhere, 
but an invisible monitor was ever at my elbow, whispering in 
my spell-bound ear that here my days were destined to have an 
end ; that detection in this sure disguise, which sorrow had 
flung round me, was impossible; and that if I hoped for pardon,i 
here, where the crime was committed, here must the expiatkui: 
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lie made. And am I not hourly making this expiation? I, who, 
in order to acquit myself with ^lat"— and here the stranger 
laughed convulsively— '< forego even the tempting luxury oC sui* 
cide 7 What, compared to mine, is the penance of your Catholic 
devotee ? He scourges his body, I my soul. He, the fanatic, 
braves the midnight in the lone chapel before the cross — I, the 
murderer^ brave it in the haunted homii of the murdered I Bat 
enough of this," continued the desperate man, assuming an 
abrupt gaiety, which was even more withering than his despair ; 
'* in discoursing with my guest, I must not forget that I am his 
host;" and, so saying, he quitted the room. 

He was absent only about ten minutes, yet, when he returned, 
his manner, and even his countenance, had undergone a startling 
change. His cheeks were white as those of a corpse ; there was 
a fixed stony stare in his eye; and his whole air was that of one 
in whom the promptings of a better nature have been struggling, 
but in vain, with some inflexible tenacity of purpose. Evans 
looked at him with astonishment. ** Can this be the man,*^ he 
thought to himself, '* who, but a short while since, was melted 
to almost woman's weakness? Why, he 's no more like what he 
was, when he was telling me about his child, than I am like a 
goat I Well, grief plays strange tricks with us all." 

Meantime, the stranger had resumed his seat at the table, and 
placing on it a bottle nearly full of red wine, together with two 
of those capacious goblets which were in fashion among the 
Welsh squirearchy daring the last century, he filled them both 
with wine, and handed the smallest of the two to Evana; but, as 
if instantly recollecting himself, he exchanged It for the larger 
one, saying, with a forced elfoK at calmness, ** Take this, man; 
this — nay, no excuse; you are my guest, you know, and the best 
that T have is of course yours f and bowing with an air of stu* 
died courtesy to Evans, he emptied his own goblet at a draught. 

The sudden familiarity of the stranger's manner, together 
with the visible trembling of his hand as he handed the glass to 
' the attorney, at once revived all the latter's distrust. He hesi- 
tated accordingly to follow his example — ^more especially when 
he saw, or fancied he saw, that the wine in his own goblet was 
of a deeper tint than that in the b6ttle — and he was about plead- 
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ing indisposition as an excuse, when a iioise> apparently in the 
lawn below, drew his hosts attention lo the window. E?aiis 
seized the favourable opportunity, and emptied his glass quietly 
and dexterously into the dust and ashes on the hearth, just as 
the stranger, satisfied that his ears had deceived him, had re- 
turned to his place. 

** So/* said he, looking at the emptied goblet, while his eyes 
gleamed with a sudden wild light like a maniac's, when his fit 
is coming on him, *' you have done justice to the good wine, 
I see." 

" Yes," replied the attorney, smacking his lips with well-af- 
fected relish, and capital it is." 

'< Yet it is apt to disagree with iome constitutions/' replied 
the stranger, with a sneer; then raising his voice, he continued, 
^^ do you remember the old Spanish legend of the monk and the 
devil ? ' 

** No," said Evans, wondering what was to come next. 

'' Listen then. Confident in his own superior sagacity, the 
ghostly father one day took it into his head that he could fathom 
the character and designs of the Tempter, who had assumed the 
disguise of an anchorite, and taken up his abode in a lone cave 
near the monk's convent. 'X was a foolish curiosity, and how, 
think you, was it rewarded?" 

" I know not." 

** Why, the Devil allowed himself to appear the dupe; lured 
the officious fool to his cell ; and then-'— " 

'' WejJ, and what then ?" 

*' The monk wu never seen alive again t** was the reply, deli- 
vered in a low thrilling whisper, like an adder's hiss, ** for the 
floor of that solitary cave kept well its secret, as the vaults of this 
house may do. Yes, fool," pursuad the stranger with frantic ve- 
hemence, ^^ meddling mischievous fool, that monk's fate is 
yours I It was to throw you off your guard that I revealed to 
you my life's tragedy,*which, stamped as it was throughout with 
truth, I was resolved you should never live to make public. Did 
you imagine that I would have betrayed that awful secret to you 
which I withheld from the wife of my own bosom ?^surrender 
up my pride— my character— nay, my very life itself, into your 
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custody, if I had not made sore of my victim T I hated you 
from the first moment I beheld you ; and I now bate you with a 
deadlier rancour than eTer^ for your knowledge of my crime, 
and the weakness into which you have betrayed me/* 

** Mr. Glendovery/* replied Evans, calmly interrupting this 
frenzied burst, ** I have given you no cause for such hatred. 
True, when I first sought you, it was with hostile feelings ; but 
I have since heard your confession, and I pity more than I 
condemn." 

" Pity, wretch I I scorn your pity— I defy it— I loathe it— as I 
do all that wears the human form, for that mean mischiev- 
ous curiosity which has forced me to wrench open the cells 
of memory, and expose the ghastly objects that lie there. But 
you shall not live to exult in your triumph. Ko, at this very 
moment death is at work within you. In the draught you but 
just now drained to the dregs, lurked a subtle poison which I 
had reserved for my own use, but which " 

*^ What, you confess, then ?'* said Evans eagerly. 

** Tes, fool ; but to whom? To the dead, and they tell no 
tales.** 

^'The dead I** said the attorney, starting from his seat; '^not 
80, man of btood. Though you feel persuaded that you have per- 
petrated a second murder— and on him, too, who, despite his 
conscience, would have stood between you and the scaflbld — yet 
your craft has for once overreached itself. The poison you de- 
signed for me now lies am#ng those ashes.'* 

For an instant the stranger stood like one stupified ; at length, 
'^ Hab, is it even so?" he shouted, while his red dilated eye 
kindled like a live coal ; '^ there is then no way left but this ;** 
and rushing on Evans, and seizinn^him like a tiger by the throat, 
he Was within an ace of throttling him— so sudden had been his 
assault, and such energy had frenzy lent to his emaciated frame 
— vvhen the man by a desperate effort shook off his grasp, and, 
hurrying to the window, gave a long shrill whistle. 

'* Lost— irrecoverably lost — Oh God!" exclaimed the stranger; 
while at that moment a rush of footsteps was heard on the stair- 
case ; the door flew wide open, and the sexton and the apothe- 
cary entered the room. 
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'^ Seize that murderer,*' said Evans. 

The men advanced to arrest the maniaC'<-for such he now really 
was, baffled revenge having given the last stunning shock to a 
brain already more than half shattered— but, glaring on them as 
if his very look had power to kill, they were so shocked by the 
egression of his countenance, that they stood stock still, as if 
rooted to the ground. 

'* Hah I hahl*' shouted the madman, pointing towards Evans, 
who stood in deep shadow near the door, hesitating how to act, 
** so you have come at last. Well, I have been a long time ex- 
pecting you. They told me you were dead. But what of that? 
The dead can walk. Is it not so, brother? Yet wherefore that 
H>ectral ^k? I have not yet done the — hush, not a word~ 
what we do, we must do quietly. Draw the curtains-^draw them 
close— closer still, I say— how can I kill him, with that white 
glittering moon looking in upon us? Now — now strike. Oh 
God, I dare not ! That pale— -pale phantom ,with the child in her 
hand, rises between me and him I See, she draws nearer — 
nearer— the little arms too are stretched out to— wife, child— I 
knew they would not die, and leave me all alone. Hah, that 
threatening form again ? Off, flend^I defied yon living ; I defy 
you dead;" and, tossing his arms wildly above his head, the 
stranger staggered — fell— and when Evans and his companions, 
recovering their self-possession, hastened forward to raise him 
from the floor, they found that life was extinct. In the violence 
of his paroxysm, he had burst a bloot-vessel. 

He was buried in a remote corner of Plasswynnock church- 
yard, and to this hour the belated villager never passes his graTe, 
or the Manor-House where his appalling crime was committed, 
without a quickening of the pi^se, as if both were still haunted 
by his ghost. 



ADVENTURE OF A RANGER. 



(From, the nUnoisMofHhly Magazine.) 



We do not know that we can fill a few pages more profitably, 
than, by relating an idventure of. our neighboar andtriendMr. 
Thomas Biggins, as we have heard it from his own month . He 
resides within a. few miles of Yandalia, . and receives a pension 
from the United States for his services. The statement may be 
relied npon, as Mr. Higgins is a man of strict veracity ; .his com- 
panions have corroborated his narrative, and his wounds aflbrd 
ample proof of his courage and sufferings. 

Tom Higgins, as he was usually called, is ^native of Ken- 
tucky, and is one of the best examples extant of the genuine 
backwoodsman. During the last war, 9t the age of nineteen, he 
enlisted in the Rangers— a corps of mounted men, raised express- 
ly for the protection of the western frontiers. On the 30th of 
August, 1914, he was one of the party of twelve men, under the 
command of Lieutenant Journey, who were posted at Bi\V& sta- 
tion — a small stockade, about three miles south of the present 
village of Greenville, and someHhing mwe than twenty nriles 
ft-o'm Tandalia. Those towns were not then in existence, and 
the surrounding country was one vast wilderness. During the 
day, last mentioned, "Indian signs." were seen about half a mile 
from the station, and at night the savages were discovered 
prowling neiar the fort^but np alarm was given. On the follow- 
ing morning, early, ^r. Journey moved out with his party, in 
pursuit of the Indians* Passing Abound the.fence of a corn-?field 
adjoining the fort, they struck across the prairie, {uid had not 
Vol. I. 27 
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proceeded more (ban a quarter of a mile, when, in crossing at 
small ridgC; which was covered with a hazel thicket, in fall view 
of the station, they fell into an ambuscade of Indians, who rose 
suddenly around them, to the number of seventy or eighty, and 
fired. Four of our party were killed, among whom was Lieute* 
nant Journey ; one other fell, badly wounded, and the rest fled, 
except Higgins. 

It was an uncommofHy sultry morning— the day was just dawn- 
ing, a heavy dew had fallen the fnreceding night, the a ir was still 
and humid, and the smoke from the guns hung in a cloud ov» 
the spot. Under the cover of this cloud, Higgins's surviving 
companion had escaped, supposing all who were left were dead ; 
or that, at ail events, it would be rashness to attempt to rescue 
them from so overwhelraiilg a force. Higiglns's horse had been 
shot through the neck, fell to his knees, #d rose again severa) 
times. Believing the animal mortally wounded, he dismounted, 
but, finding the wound had not greatly disabled him, he conti- 
nued to hold the bridle ; for, as he now felt confident of being 
able to make good his retreat, he determined to fire off his gun 
before he retired. 0e looked around for a tree— there was but 
one^ a small dim, and he made for this, intending to shoot from 
behind it$ but at this moment the cloud of smoke arose partially 
from before him, disclosing to his view a numl)er of Indians, 
none of whom discovered him. One of them stood within a few 
paces, loading his gtin, and at him Higgins took a deliberate 
aim, fired, and the Indian fell. Mr. Higgins, still concealed by 
the smoke, reloaded his gun, mounted, and turned to fly, when 
a low voice near him hailed Inm with, ''Tout, you won't 
leave me?'* 

On looking round, he discovered the speaker to be one of his 
comrades named Burgess, who was lying wounded on the 
ground, and he replied instantly, ** No, I '11 not leave you f come 
along, and I *11 take care of you.*' '' I can't come,*' replied BoT' 
gess, ''my leg is smashed all to pieces." 

Higgins sprang from the saddle, and, pickin|r up bis comrade 
-*wbose ankle-bone was broken*-in his arms, he proceeded to 
lift him on his horse, telling hysi to fly, and that he would make 
his dwn way on foot. But the horse, taking fright at this instant, 
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dRgird ottp leavmg Hif gtas, witli bis wounded flrieod od foot. 
Still, the cool bravery of tlie former was soOlcient for erery emer- 
geney, and, setting Burgess down gently, he told hifn» '* Nov, 
my good fellow, yoo must hop off on your three legs, while I stay 
between yon and the Indians, to keep them off"— instructing him 
at the same tim^ to get into the highest grass, and crawl as 
dose to Ihe ground as posrible. Burgess followed his adyice, 
and escaped unnotieed. History does notjrelate a more disin- 
terested act of heroism, than this of Higgins, who, having in his 
liands the certain means of eseape flrom stich imminent peril, 
voluntarily gave them up, by offering his horse to a wounded 
comrade; and who, when that generous intention was defeated, 
and his own retreat was still practicable, remjiined^ at the hazard 
of htti life, to protect his crippled friend. 

The cloud of smok^^wliich had partially opened before him, 
as he faced the enemy-^still lay thick behind him; and, as he 
plunged through this, he left it, together with the ridge and the 
liazel thicket, between him and the main body of the Indians, 
and was retiring, unobserved by them. Under these circum- 
^tanceSj it is probable, that if ha had retreated in a direct line 
towards the station* he might very readily have efllBCted his es- 
cape. But Burgess was Mow4y crawling away in that direction, 
and the gallant Higgins — who coolly surveyed the whole ground 
•^foresaw that* if he pursued the same tract, and should be dis- 
covered, his friend 'would be endangered. He, therefore, took 
the heroic resolution of deviatii^ from the true course, so far, as 
that any of the enemy who should follow him would not fall in 
with. Burgess. With this inteBtioo, he moved stealthily along, 
through the smoke and bushes, intending, when he emerged, to 
retreat at full speed. But, as he left the thicket, he beheld a 
large Indian near him, and two others on the other side, in the 
direction of the fort, Tom eooUy surveyed his foes^ and began 
to chalk out his track ; f<Vf although in the contldence of his own 
activity and courage, he felt undismayed at such odds, yet he 
found it jaecessary to ac| th9 general. Having an enemy on each 
llaii|(, he determined to separate them, and tight them singly. 
Ifaking for a ravine, which was not far off, he bounded away, 
butaooD DMUid that one Qf Jhis limbs failed bim^ having rei^^v^d 
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a ball on tbe first fire, which, until now, he 6ad scarcely no* 
ticed. The largest Iiylian was following him closely; Higgins 
tttmed seyeral timeff to fire, bat the Indian would halt and dance 
about, ta prevent him from taking aim, aiid Tom knew that he 
eould not afford to fire at random. The other two were now 
closing on him, and he found that, unless he could dispose of the 
first one, he must be overpowered. He thefefore halted, resolved 
to receive a fire; aQ4 the Indian, at a few paces distant, raised 
his rifle. Higgins watched his adversary's eye, and, just as he 
thought his finger pressed the trigger, he suddenly threw his side 
to him. It is probable this motion saved his life, for the ball 
entered his thigh, which would have pierced his body. Tom 
fell, but rose again, and ran ; and the largest Indian, certain of 
his prey, loaded again, and theft, with the two others, pursued. 
They soon came near Higgins, who had again fallen, and, as he 
rose, they all three fired, and he received all their balls. He now 
fell and rose several times, and the Indians, throwing away their 
guns, advanced on him with spears and knives. They frequent- 
ly charged upon him, but, on his presenting his gun at one or 
the other, they fell back. At last, the largest one — thinking, 
probably, from Tom*s reserving his fire so long, that his gun was 
empty — charged boldly up to him, and Higgins, with a steady 
aim, shot him dead. 

With four bullets in his body, and with an empty gun, two 
Indians before him, and a whole tribe but a few rods off, almost 
any other man would have despaired. But Tom Higgins had no 
such notion; the Indian whom he had last slain was the most 
dangerous of the three, and he felt little fear of the others. He 
had been near enough to see their eyes, and he knew human na- 
ture sufficiently to discover that he was their superior in courage. 
He therefore faced them, and began to load his rifle ; they raised 
a whoop, and rushed on him. '''They kept their distance as 
long as my rifle was loaded,'' said he, ''but now, when Ihey 
knew it empty, they were better soldiers." 

A fierce and bloody conflict eAsUed. The Indians, rushing 
upon Tom, stabbed him in many places; but it happened, foir^ 
tunateiy, that th^ shafts of their spears were thin poles, rigged 
tiastiiy for the occasion, which bent whenever the point struek 
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;a ribf or encountered tlie opposition of one of Higgins's lough 
nmscles. From this cause, and the continued ^ertioa of his 
Qiand and his rifle, in warding off their thrusts, the wounds thus 
made were not deep, but his whole front was coTered with gashes, 
•of which the scars yet remain in honourable proof of his valour. 
At last one of them threw his tomahawk; the edge sunk deep 
•into liiggins*a cheek, passed through the ear, which it severed, 
laid bare 'his skull to the back of his head, and stretched him on 
tfafi plain. The Indians rushed oo^ but Tom instantly recovered 
Aiis self-posses^on, and kept them off with Ms feet and his hands, 
•until he succeeded in grasping one of their spears, which, as 
the Indian attempted to pull it ftom him» aided him to rise ; and, 
4:lubbing his rifle, he rushed upon the nearest of his foes^ and 
clashed his brains out; in doing ifhick$ he broke the slock to 
pieces, retaining only ttie barrel in his hand. 

The oQier Indian, however warily he had fought before, now 
.came manfully into battle. It is probable that he felt his cha- 
^racter as a warrior at stake. To have fled from a man desperate- 
ly wounded, and almost disarmed, or to have suflSered his vic- 
tim to escape, would have tarnished his manhood. Uttering a 
terrific yell, he rushed on, and attempted to |tab the exhausted 
ranger; while the latter, warding off the spear with ope hand, 
brandished his rifle-barrel in the other. The Indian, unwound* 
ed, was now by t9T the most powerful man, but the moral cou- 
rage of our hero prevailed; and the savage, unable to bear the 
fiorce glance of his untamed eye, began to retreat slowly towards 
the place where he had dropped his rifle. Tom knew that if the 
Indian recovered hit gun, his own case was hopeless, and, throw- 
ing away his rtfle»barrel, he drew his hunting-kniile, and rushed 
in upon him. A desperate strife ensued, and several de^ 
gashes were inflicted, but the Indian succeeded in casting Hig- 
gins flrom him, and ran to the spot where he had thrown down 
tiia gun, while Tom searched for the guQ of the ot^ Indian; 
thus the two, bleeding, amd out of bn»^, were holh searching 
for arms to renew the conflict. 

. By this time the smoke that lay betwei^ii tho combatants and 
a main body of the Indians had pasted away, and a number of 
the Utter, having passed the haxel thicket, were in full vie w. It 
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seemedy the)refore, as if nothiqg could save odr heroic ranger; 
but reHef Wa%at hahd. 

The little garrison at thestation» six of'seTeh in number, hail 
"witnessed the whole of this unparalleled combat. There wats 
among them an heroic woman, a Mrs. Piirsley, who> when she 
saw Higgins contending singly with the foe^ urged the men to 
go to his( rescue. The rangers at first considered the altempt 
hopeless, as the Indians outnumbered them teii to '^ne. ' But 
HI rs. Pursley, declaring that so fine a felfow as Tom should not 
be lost for' wapt of help, snatched a rifle out t){ her huisband's 
band, and, jumping on a hoi'se, sallied out« The mcfn, not 
to be outdone by a woman, followed at fiill gallop ton^aitfs 
the place of combat. A scene of intense interest ensued :' the 
Indians at the thicket had jiist discovered Tom, and were rush- 
ing down towards him with savage yells ; his Ariends were spur- 
ring tbeir horses to reach him first. Higgins, exhausted witb 
the loss of blood, had fallen and fainted, while bis adversary, 
too intent on bis 'prey to observe any thing else, was looking fot 
a rifle. The rangers reached the battle-ground first. Mrs. Purs- 
ley, who knew Toni*s spirit, thought he had thrown himself 
down in despair tot the loss of his gun, and tendered him tbe 
one she carried ; but Tom was past shooting, fiis friends lifted 
bim up, threw him across a horse before one of the party, and 
turned to retreat, just as the Indians Came up. They made good 
their retreat, and the Indians retired. 

We repeat this adventure just as it was related to us, and have 
not the least doubt that it is literally correct, or as nearly so as 
Mr. Higgins's opportunities for observation woiild admit. For*, 
as he very properly observes, he was ^^ in 9i de^erate hadfx,*' 
just about that time, and it was a *^p&vDerfuA had oha/lMt'' for ^ 
man to take notice of what was going on around him. 

After being carried into the fort, he remained insensible jfbr 
some dayfiT, and his life was preserved with difficulty by kis 
flriendSi who eiRtl^aeted all the bullets but two^ Which retnaiaed' 
in the thigh ; one 0/ which gave him ^ great deisil of pslin for se^ 
veral years^ although the flesh was healed. At length he' hetird 
that a pbysictan had setUed within a daiy*s ride of him, whom he 
went' to Bee. The physician was willing to extract the ball, but 
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asked Ihe sum of fifty dollars for tlit o^pration. This Tom flatly 
refused to give, as it was more than half a year's pension. A$ 
he rode home^ he turned the matter in his mind, and deter- 
mined upon a cheaper plan ; when he reached home, he requested 
his wife to hand him a razor, the exercise of riding had so chafed 
the part, that the ball, which usually was not discoverable to 
the touch, could be felt. With the assistance of his helpmate, 
he very deliberately laid open his thigh, until the edge of the 
razor touched the bullet, and, inserting his two thumbs into the 
gash, '' flirted it oot," as he termed it, '' without costing a cent.** 
The other ball remains in his limb yet, but gives him no trouble 
except when he uses violent exercise. Tom, notwithstanding 
his injuries, is «till one of the most successful hunters in the 
country. 



LES'ENFANS TROUVfiS. 



THE world has been growing, of late years, so wondrously 
philosophical and inyestigatory, that those idlers upon the sur- 
face of the earth, who go simply through life with their ears and 
eyes open, basking in the sunshine and luxuriating in the shade, 
are too often and too roughly required to render an account of 
the tears they are prone to shed, and the smiles they are apt tQ 
smile. The work-a-day world would appear to be a mere sam- 
pler for the cross-stitch sewing of pattern-ladies, experimental- 
ists in political economy ; while the world of dreams is dismiss- 
ed, MM cirimonie, as ''the baseless fabric of a vision,'" by the 
domineering utilitarians of the day. For the rationalist, as well 
as the schoolmaster, is abroad— the rationalist, who rules with 
his iron ferule, circumscribes our wanderings, chastises our 
emotions, and deals out our joys and sorrows as per omniscient 
rules of algebraic science. 

The primrose on a river'^ brim, 
k yellow primrose is to him, 
And it is nothlDg more ! 

A grove of horse-chestnuts, with its prodigal redundance of deli- 
cate blossoms, is a superfluous mass of unprofitable timber in 
his sight ; nay, even the cradle-crowded wards of the objects of 
otir present writing — ^the'flbiipiee des Enfans Tr<Mvis — is a mere 
hot-bed of corruption— the source, as well the evidence, of na- 
tional delinquency ! . 
The rationalists may be right, or, thank Heaven, ice, at least. 
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are not called, upon to wrestle with his arguments. Fate, whicb 
lias stuck so many thorns into our side, spares us the black ne- 
cessity of legislating for the crimes or frailties of the human kind. 
No penal code — no system of prison discipline— taxes our frivo- 
lous pen with labour and sorrow; and it may consequenliy 
subscribe to the dbonisation of St Vincent de Paul» the patron of i 
the destitute orphans of Franlse, without a single scruple of con- \ 
science! We leave it to Br. Martineau and Miss Tuckerman — 
we beg their respective pardons, we would say. Dr. Tuckerman 
and Miss Martineau-^to descant upon this unhappy branch of 
the antirSfalthusian system. Be it ours to stand beside the 
€r4ehe of the Hospice, and rejoice in the smiles of the hundreds 
of worse than fatherless or motherless infants, warmed and fed 
in the bosom of charity, and succoured for the love of mercy. 

The huge, rambling, but airy, hospital of the Rue d*Enft!r, 
wBich has been, for nearly fifty years past, devoted by the French 
government to the use of deserted foundlings, was formerly a 
nest of lazy monks, known by the nameof Les JPires de VOratoin 
— the EnfaM Trtmves being, at that time, housed in a miserable 
dwelling hired of the chapter of Notre Dame, adyoining the ca- 
thedral^ where a cradle, containing one of the little foundlings, 
was constantly exposed, to excite the commiseration of the be- 
nevolent. A widow lady, residing in the neighbourhood, 
touched by their neglected condition, chose to receive them into 
her own habitation ; and iC was there that the virtuous St. Tin- 
cent (ttscovered the little innocents to have been made an article 
of infamous traffic by the servants of their pseudo benefactrei 
grown weary of their gratuitous attendance. In 1683, thei 
fore, he petitioned jGoverament for a safer domicile, and engaged ] 
the Sisters of Charity to bestow their care upon the unhappy 
babes. Funds were still wanting for the support of the esta- 
blishment; and so many were the applicants, that it came at 
length to HdbokM by lot, which should be received intottie new 
liospilal, and %Mch east forth to perish I Again did St. Vinoeot 
de Paul preach to the city in their behalf, and petition the Court ; 
and the repulses encountered by the philanthropist in his at- 
lempts served only to stimulate his zeal. He obtained for the 
liospital a snmll annuity, gradually increased with the increasing 
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ntiniber of foundlings; and/from the original allowance of 9001. 
sterling per annum, the grant was eventually augmented to 
l,OOOI.y while various asylums were successively awarded to 
thdr usel Soon after the Revolution, and the abolition of reli- 
gious orders, the celebrated abbey of Port Royal des Champs 
was at last converted idto a lying^n hospital, and the adjoining 
convent of L'Oratoire bestowed upon the Enfam Trwvh ; and it 
is there that nearly ten of the flfty thousand foundlings annually 
protected by public charity throughout \the kingdom of France 
are at present secured from misery and destitution. Received 
at all hours of the daiy and night, and superintended by the pious 
sisterhood of St. Vincent de Paul, with scarcely less than mo- 
therly tenderness, the infants are reared by wet-nurses from the 
provinces, who, after a week's residence in tlfe hoqtiee, with* 
draw, with several babes under their charge, to the country, 
where they are visited at intervals by the prepoiis, or agents of 
the establishment. Ailing and weakly children, however, dm 
retained in the inirmary of the hospital, for the benefit of medi* 
cal advice ; and at twelve years of age, each child is apprenticed 
to a trade, or consigned to the Orphan Asylum. 

Such is the ordeir of the establishment I Its a^i^eet how touch* 
ingly mournful I Tou enter the grating of the parlair^ and find 
one or two Sisters of Charity engaged with needle*work, or a 
pious book, constantly on the watch for the turning of the ma« 
chine containing the cushion on which the deserted children are 
deposited ; and rarely does an hour elapse, but the feeble wail 
ef an infant is heard in that tranquil chamber. The announcing- 
bell rings, the nuns liyr aside their work, open a little oven-like 
door in the wall, and, proud to examine the new-comer, inscribe 
it in the register of the hoipiee, with dates of day and hour, and 
a particular description ; sometimes even with the name affixed 
to its dress, whether that dress may be the purple and fine linen, 
betraying some child of shame despatched frotai some noble 
mansion, under a midwife^s charge, or the coarse or ragged 
vestments still moist with (he tears of a hiilf-sbrved mother, 
forced to alientite her last-born ttom her bosom that she may have 
leisure and strength to labour for the rest; Not unftrequently, a 
young father and mother are seen to enier the portotr, and openly 
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resign their helpless offspring to the care of the nuns, with thet 
aTOwal of their name and misfortanes, and the expression of a 
hope that they may claim back, in happier times, the child they 
are forced .to abandon ; — n«t linfreqaently, some unhappy mo- 
ther who has consigned her infant to the turning-cradle, and 
watched its admission into the ho^^^ forces her way after it 
into the'partoir, to take another look — another kiss— and breathe, 
upon the forehead of the innocent one last, one final prayer, 
that (he world may deal. Itss hardly with it than with the au- 
thors of its being. Others, more hardened, or perhaps more 
miserable, fling flrdm them, with a curse^ the helpless burden 
on which their yioes have entailed th^ stigma of shame, turning 
away firom the receiving-box without a pang— without a shud- 
der ; and these, but for the benign intervention of St. Yincent de 
Paul, these wretches would probably have become guilty of in- 
fanticide ! 

In a corridor, opening firom the chief entrance of the hospital, 
stands a marble statue of that most Christian of#ll modern saints, 
its patron and benefactor, holding in his arms a rescued infant, 
while another lies ready to perish at his feet— a picture worthily 
preparing the mind for the inspection of the dormitories above, 
with their rows of cradles, each with a sleeping babe coiily 
•nestled in warmth and comfort between the snow-white sheets. 
Laundries, kitchens, wardrobes, inHrmaries-^all are airily dis- 
tributed and actively attended by the vigilant and tender-hearted 
nuns ; and it is curious to note the womanliness of nature break* 
ing forth in each kind Sister, as she points out to the visiter some 
especial darlingr-some little one withblu^r eyes or deeper dim- , 
pies than the rest-rsome favourite, who has been won by her 
endearments to smile upon her from between its white curtains 
as she passes, or even to put forth its tiny hand in token of re- 
cognition. So should it have smiled upon her who bore it— so 
should it have caressed the mother whose blood flows in its 
veins ; but sA« is away — the is labouring or grieving afar off, hanDy 
that her infant has found a secpnd mother on whom it can lavish 
its first outpourings of tenderness. . In general, too, the hospital 
boasts one universal pet— some little toddling thing which has 
^een preserved through desperate sickness, or undergope some 
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•sieverie .accident, till the revirende mh^e^ or «<»tir Jt^p^rieure obtains 
from the directors a permiaiion» often renewed, to retain it at 
the hospice for a time, instead of sending it back to coantry. nurs- 
ing. What a fate I— to be the foundling of some twenty mothers I 
£?ery kiss disputed— every word' watched as a miracle by those 
whose attention, were otherwise devoted to the unmeaning cries 
of the newly-born, or the murmurs of the sick and fretful ! 

There was one such idol there, when last we visited the wards 
of the Bospiee des Enfant Trouvh-^Si lovely, little, fair-haired 
prattler of two years old, crawling at the feet of a group of the 
Sisters, as they sat engaged in the wardrobe, mending and mak- 
ing, baby-clothes for the establishment; and a singular contrast 
did her sportiveness afford to. the subdued demeanour of the 
nuns . in th^r gowns of black serge, and starched an4 snowy 
hoods. Each, peeping from her work, had a smile to bestow on 
the gambols of little Rosalie ; for Rosalie had been rescued, in a 
half^dying state, from, the hands of a cruel nurse, whose male- 
factions were brqughtto light by the preposes in the course of 
their domiciliary visits; and, when recovering from the fever of 
inanition, which had been expected to end in a deep decline, 
was found so. much endeared to her kind protectresses, that she* 
could not easily be parted .with. Rosalie was votisd, in short, 
too delicate to be entrusted to ordinary nursing ; and pretexts 
were again and again found for delay, sanctioned, with a smile, 
by the benevolent registrar and his assistants. 

*^ Bile est si gentille— si gentUle !" pleaded the Sister who ac- . 
coDQpaniedus in our survey ; ^'et puis, cette pauvre petite, elle a 
tant souffert; etpuis, elle nous aime tanti Ge serait son arr^t 
de mortde Teloignerde Thospice; et pour nous autres, je ne 
sais plus ce que nous deviendrons sans notre petite Rosalie !'' 
And it must be admitted that the infantine beauty of tbQ child 
v^'as of rare perfection- 
Making a sunshine in that shady place. 

'* But yonder little fellow/*— said one of our parly, pointing 
out to our sober-suited companion a sturdy boy of about five 
years old, seated demurely on a little stool, to watch, with ap- 
parent awe, the industry of the Sisters and the sports of his fair 
fellow-foundling— <' does not appear to have suffered from iir4^ 
Tol.i. 28 
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health or ill-treatment; yet he lias considerably passed the age 
for remaining here. Is he, too, a UToarite?** 

<' The hoy arrived only last night from the coantry/' observed 
the nun ; ^ and the peasant-woman you noticed in the coartyard, 
as so sad-looking and dispirited, is his nurse. Every hour vre 
expect his parents here to take him avray ; for Alphonse has been 
claimed^ and the poor soul vfhQ nursed him is ready to break 
her heart at the notion of parting. '' 

** The child has. been claimed?-- ^e is, ihen, the ofllspring of 
wealthy parents, for whom the motive which indaced the con- 
cealment of his birth no longer exists?" 

" By no means ! " resumed the Sister. '* It has been noted 
among us, that the children of the great— -those whom we dis- 
tinguishu on their arrival, by the fineness of their cambric, by 
some shred of rich lace, or even a costly foinket placed among 
the clothes, as if for the very purpose of insuring future recog- 
iiition— -are never sought again ! It may, perhaps, be the inten- 
tion of the young and criminal mother, in whose heart the first 
cry of her child has just awakened the mighty consciousness of 
maternity, to seek it at some more auspicious moment ; but with 
such people, the world and its conventions are all in all. £very 
4ay, every hour, serves to weaken early impressions and the im- 
ipulses of nature ; and the sacrifice, at first deferred to a m(»e 
convenient season, is at length wholly laid aside as romantic and 
unachievable. ' The child is now too old, and must have grown 
familiarised with low society and degrading habits. Its sphere, 
degraded by circiimstances, has become second nature ; it would 
be eruel to alter its condition f argue the noble or the opulent 
who have been tempted to abandon their babes to our fonder 
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*' And Alphonse is happier, then, than to have been nobly 
born?" 

<< Far happier;. for his parents are willing to profit by the first 
glimpse of sunshine visiting their destiny, to reknit the broken 
ties of outraged nature. I myself was the Sister who happened 
' to receive that boy in the parloir, on his first admittance. I re- 
member it well— a raw night in November ; and, even close be- 
j^ide the stove allowed us to sit up by during the winter, the cold- 
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iie«9 Of die night air was bard to bear. And, when the ringing 
of the bell announced to mft that a babe was deposited, and I 
rose to receive the poor little bantling into my arms> so distinct- 
ly did I hear the sobs and wailing of the woman who had brought 
it to the hatpie^f and who stood loitering and bemoaning herself 
beneath the window, that somehow or other I could not but ask 
leave from the porter to open the gate (though contrary to all our 
rules and regulatioos)^ and admit her into the ptwMr. Poor 
soul ! chilly and bleak as was the weather, she Bad but the thin- 
nest and scantiest rags to cover her; — it was plain that she had 
bestowed the best of her wardrobe upon the child! And down 
she went on her knees to thank me for allowing her to look upon 
its little face again^ begging only permission to pass the remain- 
der of the night with me in my watch-*-the 44st night it would 
be given her to bestow her tending upon her babe !" 

<< Poor creature I— Poor and miserable mother I" 

'' Poor and miserable, indeed I — I prc^st to you that it-chilled 
the very heart within me to see her skinny hands outspread to 
caress the little roay urchin which God and nature had nourished ; 
and when, with the tears rolling down her wasted cheeks, she 
asked leave (on seeing me prepare t>od for the infant) to try an4 
bestow on it once more the blessing of its mother*s milk, I fed 
the half"Starved woman with the simple, nutriment prepared 
for our foundlings, and almost trembled when I saw bsr devour 
it like one who had well nigh forgotten the taste of food I — ^ But 
for this,' said she, * but that I have no longer noHHshment to 
give my child, €iod be my witness, I would never baire aban- 
doned it. I could not see it die I' You may believe, Sir/ that I 
strove to reconcile her to the resolution she had tak^> aad tore- 
assure her as to the treatment awaiting her babe !' ' - 

*^ And yet, I doubt whether you can have found words to reply 
to all the questions she must have asked, or satisfy the misgivings 
that disturbed a mother's mind ?" 

** You may well say so I Long as was that dreary winter's 
nigbt, it scarcely sufficed for me to listen to all her charges— all 
tier entreaties. And when momiog began to dawn and it be^ 
came necessary to prepare for renu)ting the little creature into a 
vacant credit in the dormitory, ttie kisses bestowed by that un* 
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happy woman on the cheeks, forehead, hands, feet, of her own 
and only, would have melted a heart of iron. She seemed as if 
admiring its beauties for the first time ; conned over its little 
limhs as if impressing its image indelibly in her mind ; pressed 
it to her wasted breast, clang to it, clasped it^ till 1 was fain to 
force her to quit the hospice, before the superiors were astir, from 
whom I might have experienced a severe rebuke for the un- 
authorised indulgence I had granted her." 

'" They coald not have found the heart to rebuke such an ex- 
ercise of Christian mercy I How could yon have acted other-^ 
wiser' 

** The regulations of our house are peremptory," replied the 
nun. *' Every infringement is an error. For that time, how- 
ever, I escape^ without chastisement ; and merely submitted 
myself to the voluntary penance of rising two hours earlier 
than tfsual, for thirty following mornings, as an expiation of my 
hulls. " • 

" Faults /" we irresistibly exclaimed. 

But at that moment a young scsur converse entering the ward- 
robei with a light step and joyous countenance, whispered some^ 
thing to our conductress, and, taking little Alphonse by the hand, 
was about to lead him away. 

*' Stay a little, Saeur Agnes,'* interposed my pious companion ; 
and the ^ager parting embraces which Rosalie rushed forward 
io bestow on her companion, favoured the project of delay. 
'* Have the young couple affixed their signature to the registers 
in the Chancery ?— have all the necessary forms been completed?" 

^* All ; they are waiting impatiently for a sight of the boy." 

'^ In a minute 1 1 could wish that poor Manon, his nurse, were 
present at the meeting, in order to reconcile her to the loss of 
her nursling. She would see at once that, dearly as she has 
loved him, no love is like a mother's love. ly too, plead my right 
to witness their first interview. So return, ma chere smur, and 
persuade them to await the. child a minute in the garden; and 
from the windows of the refectory, this gentleman; as well as 
myself, may experience the gratification of beholding their joy 
without imposing a restraint on their presence." 

U was not, however, joy unmixed we were called upon to wit- 
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ness. Alphonse, in tab progress towards the shady avenue of 
emboweriiig chestniit^rees adjoining the hotpU» where his pa- 
rents were inTited by Sanr A^nk to wait his comingy.had un- 
locfcily stnmbled on his Norman nnrse» flnom whom he had heen 
that morning parted fbr the first time. To talk to him of father 
or motter, at such a moment^ was like prating of kings or 
qneens ! Wo hkn, the name of parents was an empty sound— 
for he had been an abandoned child-*<<a fomndUng, Manon-^his 
good Manon— 4iis dear Bfanon— his Maman Ifanon-^was all in 
all to Alphonse; and, attaching himself to her apron, he stoutly 
refused to be separated from her, or to follow the guidance of 
Sister Agn^s. There was but one remedy ; Manon herself must 
become his conductress* and force him towards his parents! 
But this interesting altercation had unluckily passed suflQciently 
near them for the whole truth to become painfully apparent. 
The tender heart of ttie agitated mother was convulsed to an- 
guish. Her disappointment was too gieatfor her to bear; and, 
ere her husband could step forward to her support, she rolled 
on the sand at his feet, with the blood gushing flrom her lips 
and nostrils! 

It now became our sad task to assist in bearing ttie nnhappy 
woman into the ho^ie$; nor was it till after the lapse of an hour, 
and the most active and skilful aid on the part of the terrified 
sisterhood, that her senses were completely restored. To u$ the 
whole scene was singularly striking. It was the first time we 
had chanced to see the lancets wiekied by a female hand ; and 
the grave but benign demeanour of the Sisters of Cbariiy formed 
a curious contrast with the voluble distress of the poor bright- 
faced, rude-handed, loud-voiced Korman peasant— 4he innocent 
authoress of Ihe mischief. At our suggestion, however, the good 
woman withdrew from the diamber before the opening eyes of 
the distressed mother began to search around for her son ; and 
Alphonse, whose little heart had been moved by the reproadi of 
the nuns that he had inflicted pain upon his mother, no lessfiian 
by the «]ght of her sufltoings, cr^t towards her, and locked his 
hand in Ixars, as it hung half4ifidess firem the bed on whidi she 
had been deposited. 

Fortunately ow earriage was in waiting at the gates of the 

28. 
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hoipiee,aiBd afforded a pretext of aiding in the transportation 
of the enfeebled woman to her own home/ hy which we were 
enabled^to obtain a farther insight into her strange eYentfol his- 
tory. The road from the Rue d'Enfer to the environs of the Faa- 
boiirg du Temple proved sufficiently long to give leisure for as- 
surances of sympathy and interest, which eventually served to 
secure, in return, the confldence of the young couplis We were 
invited to a repetition of our accidental vi&it; admitted to oflter 
advice touching the most advisable mode of winning the affec- 
tions of the liUle foundling, wit^put inducing a sentiment of in- 
gratitude towards the good llianqn ;-and became, in short, part 
and parcel of the family council ; — a post of honour enabling us 
to offer, conGdentially, to our readers* the following particulars 
of " an ower true tale*' of human suffering. 

Florentine Raulain was the only daughter of a wealthy farmer 
of Lower Brittany, and shared with one brother, a few years older^ 
than herself, the doating affection of her parents. The heredi*r 
tary farm of old Raulain, situated in one of the pastoral districts 
of the province, was of no very considerable extent. But, al- 
though it was his pleasure and pride to reside in the old ram- 
bling dwelling-houseofFranchetour, with its ill-built offices and 
inconvenient distribution, his chief revenues were derived (h>m 
the cultivation of extensive lands, belonging to the noble house 
of La Tour-Glairval, whose magnificent chateau stood vnthin a 
league of the farm. It constituted, indeed, a curious character- 
istic in the old farmer, that the self-importance with which he 
announced himself to belong to one of the most ancient and in- 
dependent families in the province, was scarcely secondary to 
that with which he manifested his subjection to the suzerainty of 
the Gomte de Clairval ; he was as proud of declaring himself 
the chief tenant of the great loyalist lord of that part of the coun- 
try, as of being the proprietor of Franchetour. It was true he 
had many motives for triumph in his servitude and its results. 
Atthe period of the first Revolution, Yictor Raulain, then a stout 
young man of five-and-twenty, and possessed of considerable 
influence in the neighbourhood; had done much to preserve the 
Chsiteau de Clairval from pillage and destruction ; and, after the 
execution of ttie old Count, and the emigration of his family. 
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bad even become a sort of fidei-eommii, the ostensible purchaser 
Of the Glairval esta(es> when they* were confiscated and sold as 
national property; and the manner in which this delicate trust 
had been executed, and eventually given up on the ertsure of the 
family name from the list of proscription, crtated the strongest 
bonds of mutual confidence between master and tenant. For it 
was well known that the farmer of Franchetour had not been de- 
barred by want of means from becoming the &ond-/Sde.lordof the. 
casUe and its dependencies ; and thai he would have regarded 
it as little less than sacrilege to l^ve trenched a single acre upon 
the proprietorship of ground S(% hallowed.' The sentiment of 
loyalty and vassalship, supposed to be peculiar to his native pro- 
vince, was, in fact, remarkably developed ' in Raulain, although 
affording little distinction in Ihe neighbourhood of Franchetour, 
where the Almighty in the Heavens— -a Bouii)on on the throne — 
and a Glairval at the Chateau La Tour— formed, in the estima- 
tion of that simple peasantry, only progressive demonstrations of 
the same all-ruling Power. There Vend^e-ism partook of a more 
than fanatic spirit. It will easily be understood that the popu- 
lation of such a district entertained at best but a hollow alle- 
giance to the imperial sway. Rauiain and his wife, indeed, 
submitted themselves with comparative cheerfulness to the rule 
of one who had been the means of restoring to them the beloved 
Glairval family, driven forth to exile by the misrule of the Re- 
public; but they rejoiced to see the lords of that noble line hold [ 
themselves aloof from the court of the Tuileries, not only because 
it secured their residence in^their native province, but as afford- 
ing encouragement to the staunchness of their own Bourbonism. , 
Nevertheless, the natural vanity of the Frenchman prevailed at 
times even over the loyalty of the Breton ; and there were mo- 
ments when the columns of the ''Moniteur" caused the old 
man's eyes to glisten with delight, while noting the lawless pro- 
gress of the armies of his country over the trampled fields of fo- 
reign lands. A different view of the case presented itself,, in- 
deeid, from the mopentthat Victor, his only son, attained the 
age to be included in the Imperial conscription. JVbtthat Rau- 
laiii of Franchetour lacked the'means of redemption, or the incli- 
nation to apply thehi to the purchase of a substitute; but avail- 
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aMe rnnpiof^t^ were becomag every day more searee, an^ 
young Tictor unlackily dtef^ayed eyery (Usposition to profit by 
tlie flrrt opfwrlunity that might present itself to exchange the 
ploiighshai^ for the lance ; for Victor was* in faet> «n mifmntd$ 
l« RM)oMion^baKi at the moment of the threat eonffliet betweei 
ancient abuses and moral eaiighteQmeaty so as to enjoy the he^ 
neflt of its results, witbiwt haying witnessed the fsarfui crimes 
aceompanyiDg the straggle; and, opening his eyes for the first 
time to the progress of pu(blic eyents, at a time when the names of 
Marengo and Austeriitz shed a/neteoric light oyer the history a( 
his native country, dazzling uif youfig, and misleading tlie on* 
wary. Oyer the mind of the young aiH>iFAnt, accordingly, the 
supremacy of the Chateau de Clahryalyaod the influence of the 
family, obtained but limited consideration ; and it was a blind 
reliance on the part of the old farmer which induced him to hope 
that, in the eyent of an uniucicy number falling to the share of 
his boy, the remonstruioes oi the Comte de Glainral would suf- 
fice to induce Victor's acceptance of a remplagmU at a cost seyere* 
ly injurious to the interests of his flamily* 

Tsctor, on the contrary^ had long been weary of the monoto- 
nous obscurity of his destinies, and impatient of the abject sub- 
jection of his parents to the magnet of the district ; for the Gomte 
de €lairyal« one of ttie emptiest and yainest of mankind, blindly 
unconscious of the progress of intellectual enlightenment operat- 
ing around him, continued to exact fjrom his tenants the same 
Helot-like homage as flrom his domestic seryants, and from his 
domestic seryants the sycophantic servility of slaves. Even over 
the Banlains, who, although occupants of a portion of his lands, 
were whoUy independent, he affected to exercise the authority of 
the imcimSeigmwr de viUage; and Yictor*s heart swelled in- 
digimitly within him when at length he beheld the unmeaning 
arrogance of the Count aped by his sons and daughters— when 
he found himself treated ae a clod of the valley by Gonnt Arae- 
d6e, a youth of his own age--M»r saw his i»etty sister^ Florentine, 
exposed to the cold derision of the daughters of the hoase (^ La 
Tour-Oairyal. . 

The results of this Irritation of spirit were more nataral thaa 
commendable, yictor, who for once had submitted to the de- 
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cree of his ffather, and having been drawn a contoript, accepted a 
substitute) would not hear of a second pecuniary sacrifice when, 
three years afterwards, a biack number fell oUce more to his lot. 
*' There is a fate in this I" was his involuntary exclamation when 
the result of the tirage was declared. ^' My fortunes evidently 
lie in the field of battle — the vicissitudes of a soldier's career will 
better suit this impetuous spirit of mine than the monotonous 
dronery of rural life ; and many are the things which convince 
me that, should I remain at Franchetour, serious 'Altercations 
might arise betwixt myself and my father ;^this time, therefore, 
i^e the chance upon my head V* And, without perilling the resolu- 
tion he had taken, by an interview with his family, or so much 
as obeying the commands of the Count de la Tour-Clairval, that 
he would instantly repair to the ch&teau to be lectured, hectored, 
and reprimanded, away went Victor Raulain — staff in hand, and 
a cockade in his cap — to attend the general muster at the chef-lieu 
of the department; and, lo! within three months of the day pro- 
ductive of so many tears at Franchetour, and such an outbreak 
of indignation at the chateau, Victor received his first wound on 
the banks of the *^ dark-rolling Danube !". 

Meanwhile, of those whom he had left behind, Florentine was 
the most to be pitied. His father and mother were greatly in- 
censed by his departure, more especially on account of the in- 
subordination that had been evinced by the young conscript 
against the authority of the descendant of the patron of his fore- 
fSathers ; but his sister was afflicted by his absence. He was, in 
fact, her friend — her sole solace and companion. Victor not 
only possessed an intelligent and aspiring frame of mind, but 
had been permitted by his father to acquire some smattering of 
scholarship at the Lycee of Rennes (in order to conduct the busi- 
ness of the farm on a more regular system than old Raulain's 
ignorance had hitherto introduced), where he had contrived to 
turn his time suflQciently to account, to overstep the vulgar limits 
of knowledge tacitly assigned him by his parents. He was even 
enabled, on his return to Franchetour, to extend to his young 
sister some portion' of his recent acquirements, and Florentine, 
hitherto restricted to the domestic avocations which had formed 
the business of her mother's life of drudgery— the dairy-work. 
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and spinnings and blcachioflr of ttie farm^Hiad tbe haptilaess of 
owing her first mdiivents of education to the brother whom she 
loyed. Nor were the (M peoiile jealous of the time she bestowed 
on her books, and whieh flihe took eare they should have no rea* 
son to miss from the execution of het customary tasks, tfttt now 
the indulgent preceptor, the kind companion, was gone ; and 
Florentine was left alone to her apprehensioiis for his aafety«-*4o 
the mut^murs of her parents against his unfliial wilfulness, as 
well as to the contumely of the family of Clairval ; for it soon 
appeared that the Countess and her two daughters were as nsuHi 
disposed to resent the presumption of their farmer's daughter in 
learning to read and write, as the baseness of Victor Eaulain in 
detoting his senriees to the goyemmeot of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
It afforded, at least, some comfort to the dispirited girl, that her 
brother did not doYote them without effect. In the course of his 
first campaign, young Raulain had an opportunity of distinguish*^ 
ing himself under the eye of the Emperor; in the second, he 
had the happy fortune of obtaining la croi«> d€$ hranef ; and 
Florentine felt herself anned against the cold looks and haughty 
interrogations of the ladies of the chateau, when they visited the 
ftirm to bargain for fresh honeycomb, and demand what news of 
the conscript. Other vexations, however, were in store for her* 
A son of the hou6e«steward of the Comte de Clairval, sniitten, 
perhaps, no less with her excellentqnalificationBasaibrifty house- 
wife than with her pretty face and promised dower, thought 
jjM^per to demand her hand in marriage ; and as the Clairval fli** 
mily deigned to support his suit, the old farmer gave a conditional 
assent to (he proposals of Prosper Angui^, But Florenttoe hap* 
pened to entertain strong prejudices against this pretender to her 
handk Previous to Victor's departure, her brother had r^eated- 
ly pointed him out to her abhorrence, as dissolute, violent, and 
vindictive ; and there was a betrayal of ferocity in the glances of 
his eye, which overpowered her timid nature with vague appre- 
hensions. It was unnecessary to disguise flrom parents bo kind, 
either her aversion or its motives ; but old Raulaan, unwilling 
to offend his patrons at the chateau by an absolute r^iectioD of 
Hieir protege, contented himself with pleading Florentine's youth 
and general objections to matrimony $ granting permia^ion. 
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meaaidiile^ to Prosper to attempt the courtships on conditioo 
that if. Within a twelvemonth, he did not sncoeed in overcoming 
her repagnance, he would quietly abjure his pretensions. 

Prosper Angai6, his fatherland friends^ smiled while they 
listened to these terms ; for the young man was, without ques- 
tiooy the gayest, best-looking, best-dressed^ and best-mannere4 
suitor likely to fall to the share of the fastidious damsel of 
Franchetour; and none of them doubted, and least of all the 
bero of the romance^ but that, within the given period, Florentine 
Raalain would surrender herself at discretion to be the bride of 
her self-sufl3cient admirer. 

Circumstances, indeed, appeared to favour their view of the 
case. Prosper, aware how much his chance of securing the hand 
of the co-heiress of the wealthy Breton farmer depended on the 
steadiness of his conduct and mildness of his demeanour during 
his year of probation, assumed a virtue where he had it not ; 
laid aside, or seemed to lay aside, his habits of dissipation and 
impetuosities of temper, and, instead of being heard of at feta 
and fairs as a brawler in wiiie-houses, or dicer in booths, was 
found seated, evening after evening, during the winter, within 
the vast chimney-comer of Franchetour ; or, during the sum* 
mer, amused himself with pruning the luxuriant shoots of- the 
vines overhanging the trellice of a garden^seat, known by the 
name of Florentine's bower. All this was flattering enough; 
and the fair object of his w<Mrship began to fear that she should 
no longer find reasonable objections to a suitor who, she knew 
not why, still remained personally distasteful to her. But when 
Prosper, finding his sighs and glances, his courtesies and atten- 
tions, insufficient to achieve the conquest to which he had de- 
voted himself, he wisely hit upon a last resource, which suc^ 
ceeded beyond his utmost expectations. He made it the business 
of his life to procure the earliest and most ample information 
concerning the movements of the grand army, more especially 
concerning the detachment in which Victor Raulain was serving, 
and scarcely a week passed but he contrived to bring tidings to 
ihe farm, gratifying to the pride, or soothing to the terrors of 
Florentine and her family. 

Nevertheless, his evil genius still prevailed. He could not 
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bring himself to record all the good he heard, of the character 
and condact of a man whose enmity towards himself he suspect- 
ed, and with reason, to be the origin of the protraction of his 
suit ; anjijL very seldom could he be induced to win the heartfelt 
thanks and glowing smile of fiiorentine for his tidings of the , 
prowess of her beloved brother, without attempting to dim the 
lustre of Yictor^s feats by anecdotes of the superior heroism of 
one of his brother soldiers/ a certain Alphonse Dericourt — the 
very Bayard of worsted-lace— on whom the Emperor had be- 
stowed, on the field of battle, a decoration taken from his own 
breast. But though Florentine listened grudgingly to these re- 
citals of the valour of a stranger placed in envious comparison 
with that of her beloved brother, she was grateful for circum- 
stantial details which she could not otherwise obtain. She loved 
to hear of the marchings and countermarchings of the division 
in which Victor was included— of the renown of tho generals un- 
der whom he served— of the position assigned them in the ranks 
of the grande ortn^e— till at length she began to forgive the said 
Alphonse Dericourt the fame which seemed to be in some mea- 
stire shared by her brother ; and to feel gratefully and almost affec- 
tionately inclined towards the bringer of glad tidings. 

She taught herself to smile upon Prosper in return for his in- 
telligence, and began to rejoice whenever she caught a glimpse 
of his person entering the arched gateway of the farm. 
^ This gradual change of feeling towards him did not, however, 
operate advantageously on the conduct of one whose character 
was still unaltered. Already weary of the self-denial he had im- 
posed on himself, young Anguie returned to his original habits 
of libertinism ; at first secretly and with measure, but not with* 
out the usual evil consequences attendant on such relapses. His ' 
idle companions, pleased to win him back after a pitifbl or sL- 
miilated reformation, exerted themselves to the utmost to reader 
his former ways, ways of added pleasantness, involved him in a J 
thousand follies, and soon inspired him with new vices and 
wilder Wickedness. Still, through all his indiscretions. Prosper 
wiis cautious to keep up appearances at the farm : however his 
nights might pass, he was careful that a portion of every day 
jBliould be devoted, as usual, to Florentine and Franchetour ; and 
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that bjs misdemeanour should be perpetrated only in presence 
of those i¥ho entertained no connection with theRauIain family. 
He knew it to be the interest of many of his associates^ to whom 
lie owed considerable sums of money, to guard from the suspi- 
cions of his future father-in-latl^ the fact that he was a gambler^ 
a drunkard, and a brawler, and dooblpd not that his peiional 
influence was now sufllciently established to secure his prosper- 
oas marriage ; part of Florentine's dowry being already devoted 
to the payment of his debts, and speculations being entertamed 
among the ruCBans, his companions, concerning the remaining 
moiety of old Raulain's property, which the chances of war were 
so likely to throw into the hands of her husband. - For the dis- 
asters of the imperial army were now» in spite of the deceptions 
bulletins of government, becoming generally discussed ; and 
the calamities of the Russian campaign had for some time pa«t 
driven sleep^from the pillow of Florentine Raulain, and peace 
from the hearthside of Franchetour. At lengRi, from bad to 
worse, the very worst brought consolation : the imperial eagle, 
fell to the earih«-lost, though not dishonoured. And the last 
tidings of the army, brought by Prosper to the farm, announced 
Nai>oleon to be a captive, the allies to be triumphant in the ca* 
pital, and the family of Glairval off to the JPas de Alais, to wel- 
x;ome back the Bourbons to the throne of- France, {t was a min> 
gled yarn, but good seemed»lo preponderate ; for Vicftor might 
now be expected home again, and a letter in his own hand- 
writing soon certified the fact that his furlough was obtained, 
and that he might shortly be expected in Bretagne^ From that 
moment, half poor Florentine's days were passed on a green hill- 
side overlooking the high road, from whence she hoped to be the 
lirst to nole the arrival of her brother. 

And the first she was! Hers was the first ear that caught Ihc 
well-known tones of his manly voice, measuring his footsteps 
^ -on the causeway by the refrain of a military air; while, with 
Jhis knapsack on his shoulder, and his bonnet de police stuck gal- 
lantly on his head, he took his way towards Franchetour from 
the Croix de 3te, Martbe, where he had beenileppiMted by the di- 
ligence de Rennes. But she was amazed to perceive that Victor 
.9vas not alone; although superior in fortune and condition to 
Vol.1. 29 
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the majorily of his comrades, she knew he was the last man oil 
earth to affect the enerrale appendage of a serving^man ; nor 
was the figure by which he was accompanied by any means cha- 
racteristic of a degree inferior to his own. But she gaye herself 
no time to ponder on the case'; with the swiftness of a ro^ 
Florentine fled down th# hill-side, and, amid mutual exclama- 
tions of ''My sister!" *'^My dear brother!*' was locked in the 
arms of Victor. At last came the moment of explanation, and 
^' My friend Alphonse Dericourt, who has come to pass a month 
with us at the old farm,*' served as stlfflcient intei pretation of 
the mystery. 

' Who nov^ so happy as the family at Franchetour ? Even the 
old farmer was willing to pardon the fbrmer petulance of his 
boy, while he listened to the recitals of the two young soldiers, 
and began to fancy that the eagle might have formed as exciting 
a national emblem as the fltur de lis and tie drapeati blane : more 
particularly ^Ifen young Victor half assented to his proposition 
that, should the peace prove permanent, his discharge should he 
purchased by a substitute, that he might return to settle at once 
in the bosom of his family. For Victor Raulain, amid the perils 
and hazards, the crosses and vexations of a soldier's life, had al- 
most forgotten the minor annoyance derivable from the influence 
bf the Glairv^l fiami)y ; and had so long been comparatively in- 
dependent, as scarcely to apprehend that his thriving and happy 
family could still remain subjected to little less than feudal 
tyranny. 

It was not till the return of evening brought the arriyai of 
Prosper Angnie; anda suigle glance of the eyes, now habituated 
to scan and scrutinise the ways of man and woman, assured Vic* 
tor that the son of the Glairval ntaffre d'hold came, not only as a 
lover, but as a lover was received, and a cloud gathered upon 
the brow of the young soldier. He had cherished other hopes*^ 
other views for his sister ; had more than once whispered to Al- 
phonse in the hour of cheer succeeding the hour of danger, 
'<< Thou, and thou only, shalt be the husband of Florentine;" 
nor could he now refraki from seizing c the earliest opportonity 
to take her apart and question her how it had chanced that, afler 
•all his warnings, she should have ventured to ptodge h«r alfcc- 
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lions to a libertine such as Angniifef Prosper, too, conld not 
have been seen in a less favourable light than on the evening in 
question. To behold a stranger — a young and handsome stranger 
—installed under Raulain's roof, was naturally irritating to his 
feeliogs; but the discovery that the interlofier was none other 
than the Al|^on.se B^icourt, so often the subject of tiis enthu- 
siastic encomiums, fllled him with distrust and consternation* 
Already he discerned a rival, and a rival favoured by Victor, in 
Ihe fine, frank, open-hearted hussar; and turrt^d aside, gloomy 
and uarejoicingy when he saw all beside gladsome and gay at 
Franchetour. 

There is nothing so difficult, so impossible, as for the unge- 
nerous and artful to enter into the impulses of an honourable and 
ingenuous nature. Had Prosper, on discovering the unabated 
dislike of his future brother-fn-law, addressed him with spirit 
and candour, saying, '* Such and such 1 was when you quitted 
the country; but time has wrought a change in my character, 
aod» should I be so happy as to becpme the husband of Floren- 
tinCi all shall be well in our household, and orderly in our career. 
Oive me your band, Victor, and think better of your future 
l>rother**-r-the prejudices of young Raulain would have given 
way before the frankness of the appeal ; but Prosper was deeply 
conscious that time had wrought no revolution in his character, 
and, dreading the clear-sifhted investigations of a brother*s love, 
chose to envelop his intentions in sullen silence, where he could 
not hope to win by conciliation. 

The morrow came, and even the devoted vassal was disgusted 
hy the airs of disdain with which the household of the Comte de 
la Tour-Clairval saw lit to mark their consciousness of the return 
.of his son. He felt that Victor was covered with the scars of ho- 
nourable wounds received in the defence of his country; and, for 
a moment, rose so far superior to his prejudices, as to assert that 
it mattered little under what ensign of victory the distinction had 
been achieved. He even turned a deaf oir scornful ear to the in- 
quiry of the elder Angui^ — the grey-headed steward— whether it 
was his intention to convert Franchetour into a barrack for the 
jnvalided minions of the Corsican ; and, on the query being re- 
iterated, sternly replied that " Alphonse Dericourt was neither 
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an invalid nor a minion, but a gallant soldier, the cboscn frieiHl 
of his only son.*' 

** And it may be the fatare husband of your only daughter," 
sneered (he intendant. 

'< That* 9 as she herself decides I" replied the old man, un* 
blenchingly. But although he did not choose the arrogant An- 
gui^ to discern the discomfltttre "which such an insinuation had 
produced in his mind, it must be owned that, on that day, be 
regarded, with f^ss than his usual complaisance, the handsome 
friend of Victor seated beside his domestic board. He said not 
a word, however, indicative of so inhospitable a sentiment ; and, 
if moved to reply with petulance to certain comments hazarded 
by Alphonse on the sharklikc eagerness of the Clairval family in 
following the vessel of the state, now that a share of its pelf and 
provisions was likely to be appropriated to their rapacity, be did 
not avoid, even to himself, the motive of his ill-humour. He 
might have been as discourteous as he chose, and Alphonse 
-would have heeded it not, for he felt that already Florentine 
smiled upon him ; already saw in him all she had dreamed of 
as most attractive in a lover — most endearing in a husband. He 
was Victor himself, Victor, less rough, less irritable ; he was Vic« 
tor*s fk'iend too, her fa therms guest, and soon her own infatuated 
adorer. To avow his attachment, even to her brother, however, 
-was out of the question ; for old Racriain made no secret of bis 
engagements with Prosper Anguie ; and, as Florentine had at 
present uttered no declaration of her intentions to profit by her 
flaither's sanction, and discard, at the close of the twelve months 
of probation, the suitor who, in the course of the first six months, 
had undoubtedly made some advances in her favour, delicacy 
sealed the lips of all parties 'concerned. The farmer, meanwhile, 
did not. interfere to prevent his daughter accompanying the two 
friends when they proceeded on their fishing expeditions by the 
side of those bright brooks intersecting the shady pastures of the 
neighbourhood of Franchetour ; and Florentine and Alphonse 
often sat together under the hazel-bushes, listening to the thrush 
and blackbird, or watching the silent progress of the blossomy 
i^mmer hours, while Victor reckoned, with triumphant pride, 
the weight of his basket of trout or grayling, apparently satisfied 
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^thal his frknd was reciting the hair-breadth 'scapes of their ma- 
tnal campaigns, and his sister (like the gentle ladf wedded to 
•Ihe Moor) serioasly inclining her ear to listen. And when, on 
their return homewards, between the green thickets of the 60- 
ea^Bf the loTers lingered together, behind> and out of Victor's 
^ight, he did not trouble himself to turn and seek them» but pa- 
tiently awaited their coming up to join him ; concluding that 
they were amusing themselves gathering from the thorn bushes 
Che tufts of wool left there by his father's flock on their road to 
the pastures, or pulling down branches of pale wild honey- 
suckle, to adorn the brows of the lovely Florentine. 

Need^it be recorded that, while, in the course of similar expe- 
ditions, the friendship of the three daily strengthened and in- 
creased, the hatred of the all-but-defeated Prosper Angui^ grew 
darker and more vindictive. At first he attempted to mingle in 
their sports and pleasures, hut soon found himself utterly re- 
pulsed by the indiflference of their demeanour ; and the fourth of 
a partie queuree, of which three members alone are congenial to 
each other, has assuredly a part to play far beyond the patience 
of a man unaccustomed to control his irregularities of temper . 
At the farm, ^nd under the sanction of the elder Raulain, he en- 
joyed greater advantages ; and^ still treated by the father and 
mother as the affianced lover of their daughter, sometimes ven- 
tured on words and looks addressed to Florentine, which pro- 
voked against himself words and looks of a far less gentle na» 
ture on the part of Alphonse Bericourt. 

It was in the course of one of these evening reunions, when 
one of two neighbours had been united at Franchetour in com- 
memoration of the Vigil of St. Boch, a popular patron of that 
part of the country, whose fSte was to be duly celebrated in the 
little town of Beauch&tel, at two leagues* distance from the farm, 
on the following day, that old Raulain happened to let fall a 
word fit two expressive of his reliance of the completion of his 
dau^ter^s engagements with Angui^'s son at the close of the 
year; Prosper himself was not present at the moment of this 
startling declaration, which was doubtless intended as a word of 
warning to the presumptuous young soldier, who, in spite of his 
frank avowals of poverty, wa$ evidently beginning to cherish 

29. 
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hopes of obtaining ttie hand and affections of Florienline* Not a 
word* however, did Alphonse haiard expressive of surprise or 
disappointment ; bat, though waiting a calmer hour to appeal to 
the friendship of Victor, and the tender mercies of his father, 
his vexation found vent in a different channel. Above the tNtse** 
ness of breathing an insinuation against the absent Prosper, he 
took upon himself a soldier's privilege of pledging a health to 
the Captain of Elba, of deriding Bourbons and Bourbouists; 
and, above all, of including in his sneers the house of La Tour* 
Glairval, and its magniRco of a steward. Heated by the convi-^ 
vialities of the evening, no less than by the unexpected hiot of 
old Raulain, he was not to be silenced by thl^reoionstrances of 
Victor, the entreaties of Florentine, or the angry gestures of the 
guests. Even when the farmer harshly commanded him to si* 
lence, and bade him rememl)er in whose presence he was stand* 
ing, it was not till still more angry words had passed betwera 
himself and Victor {who felt compelled to stand forth the cham- 
pion of his father), that the intemperate lover could be induced 
to hold his peace. 

The scene was a painful one to all parties. But, on the follow- 
ing morning, the two flriends were to set forth together to th^ 
town of Beauch4tel» to assist in the celebration of the f^te ; and, 
before their departure, Victor voluntarily pledged himself U> bis 
father and mother, and, above all,, to Florentine, that he would 
proflt by their excursion to hold a conversation with Bericourt 
likely to preclude all possibility of a recurrence of his offence. 
The bright sun of an early autumnal morning shone upon the 
two friends as they issued forth together from the farm ; and 
Florentine and her mother stood at t^^ate, nodding and greet- 
ing till they were out of sight. > / . 

Towards evening, both stood there again, looking out smilingly 
and confidently for their return ; for the mother and daughter 
having declined taking part in the day's amusements, the two 
young men had rautoally agreed to rest contented wilh the en- 
joyment of the morning's diversions, a yotlle $ur Veau on the 
Loire, foot-races, mdts de oocagne, and similar pastimes, without 
absenting themseKes from Franchetoor for the sake of the even- 
ing dance. But it seemed that their resolutions had been ill-for* 
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tifled ; for twilight came^ and yet tbey lingered ; and night closed 
in» and still they were away. Florentine grew uneasy, but said 
nothing ; while old Raulain, without experiencing a moment's 
uneasiness, found much to say ; blaming his son for his love of 
jdle dissipation, and blaming Alphonse as the misleader of his 
son. It was in vain that Florentine kept protesting the next, the 
v€ry next, would bring them back. The usual hour of rest ar- 
rived, but no revellers from the fair of Beauch&tel ; and Raulain, 
as he passed into his bed-room for the night, turned towards his 
daoghter, to observe, with significant petulance—" So much as 
you have always found to urge against Prosper Anguie*s love of 
wassailing, admire now this soldier, for whom you would de- 
sert him ; he is ai heart a greater libertine t" And Florentine 
found not a word to utter in reply, for she was weeping bit* 
terly. 

The next morning, before daybreak, she was again at the gate, 
peering out with swollen eyes through the dim twilight; for 
still were the truants absent from the farm. Not a soul, however, 
was visible on the deserted road, nor was there a foot-print on 
the untrodden dust. She looked again and again, till her eyes were 
strained to blindness, but again and again in vain ; when at last 
she discerned the sound of coming voices on the air, and saw, at 
a distance, the shadow of advancing figures ; but not, alas! the 
two she watched for, nor any twain were there. It was a crowd, 
a trampling and dense multitude, that approached the farm- 
some talking, others weeping ; and four among the throng, four 
strong men in the midst, bearing forward a dark and heavy ob- 
ject. The young girl closed those eyes so long overstrained to 
watch;-— she dreaded, she knew not what;— she trembled, she 
knew not why; — grew faint, and clang, she knew not where ;— * 
and, at length, faltered a wild inquiry for explanation, she knew 
not unto whom. 

But the words uttered in reply were equally incoherent, equally 
inconclusive in her ears; for, although they distinctly assever- 
ated, " Behold I we bring home the body of Victor, thy brother, 
who has been slain on the hill-side; and Alphonse Bericourt, 
the murderef , is in custody for the crime." Florentine had no 
belief for assertions so extravagant. 
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Why linger oot (he tale of horror ? The mangled body of the 
dead had been already examined by the olDcers of jQstice ; and 
Alphonse, on strong grounds of stispicion, -was about to be con- 
signed to the dungeons of Renn^s. It was subsequently proved 
that, in the presience of several witnesses, a quarrel had arisen, 
the preceding evening, between the parties. It was admitted by 
the afflicted parents, that Victor had expressed, on quitting home, 
an intention to address to his comrade, in the course of the day, 
the strongest remonstrances upon his conduct; and finally 
avouched by several strangers who had borne them company at 
the fete, that, at the very moment of leaving Beauchitel, an al- 
tercation had been heard to arise — ^Victor being disposed to re- 
main, and join in the dance, Alphonse angrily reminding him of 
his engagements with his mother and sister. Yet even these dif- 
ferences scarcely seemed to afford sufficient motive for a deed so 
deadly, tf ho else, however, was taxable with the crime ? Victor 
vras beloved of all^had never incurred the ill-will of mortal 
man ; and scarcely a moments attention was given to the declar- 
ations of Alphonse, on being taken into custody near the fttal 
spot, that himself and his friend were traversing a straggling 
thicket of maple-trees the preceding night, about half-way be* 
tween Beauchfttel and the farm, when, being nearly fifty yards 
In the rear, he was alinned by a sudden outcry; and, on push- 
ing forwards to the spot, discerned Victor struggling with a 
strange antagonist, whose person the darkness of the night did 
not permit him to recognise; that, at the same moment, a 
sudden blow felled him to the earth, where he lay, stunned and 
insensible, till within a few minutes of the arrival of those strag- 
glers flrom the f^te of Beauch^tel, who, l^turning home after their 
revels, had been the first to discover the assassination, and sum* 
mon to the spot the officers of justice. 

"And have you no suspicion," inquired the ehefde gendarme 
ri$ by whom the prods-verbal of these details was taken down, 
** concerning the person whom you state to have been guilty of 
the assault on the deceased ?" 

" A itrong suspicion," replied Alphonse. ** But mere suspi- 
cion warcants me not in proclaiming tba name of a man who, 
after all, may be innocent as myself of the crime imputed.*' 
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" Nevertheless/' argaed the gendarme, ** the mere avoiral of 
your suspicions wonld do nothing to criminate an innocent per- 
son ; and, for the satisfaction of the family of the.decea$ed--H>f 
his father, mother, sister— no. less than to forward the ends of 
justice, it becomes your duty to make a clear confession. An 
alibi were easily proved by any man really unengaged in the 
transaction. Speak, therefore, for innocence and conscience* 
sake. — ^Whom do you suspect as the perpetrator of the crime of 
which you stand accused?*' 

** I suspect Prosper Angui^, son to the intendant of the Comte 
de Glairval, and a pretender to the hand of the sister of the de-* 
ceased/' replied the prisoner, in a firm voice. 

** Say, rather, the affianced husband of Florentine Raulain,*' 
cried several voice^om the crowd. 

** I say a pretender to her hand,** persisted Alphonse. 

** A pretender who will shortly be her bridegroom,** retorted 
the same voices. 

** Never!*' replied the prisoner, in an indignant but solemn 
tone. 

** Nevertheless, I am advised that the trothplight of the young 
people has been sanctioned by old Raulain and his wife," re* 
sumed the officer, who had inducements of his own for wish- 
ing to probe the feelings of the accused^ "and, in spite of your 
recent denunciations, the cowardly assassination which has ren- 
dered Florentine Raulain sole heiress to the lands of Franchetour, 
may serve to postpone, but will not impede, the marriage.'* 

" Not if there be faith on earth, or trust in Heaven 1*' exclaimed 
Dericourt, tormented beyond his power of self-restraint; <* since 
Florentine is already mf wife, by all but legal ties.** 

*^ Say you so?** retorted the man in office, with a triumph- 
ant smile. " Then yourself, and yourself only, could be inter** 
ested in devising the death of her brother. Out of your own 
mouth have I convicted you I*' 

And, handcuffed as a malefactor, and pursued by the hootings 
of the crowd, Alphonse Dericourt was now carried off toRennes 
by a troop of gendarmerie; ^ile the body of the victim, so 
treacherously cut off, was consigned to. an untimely grave, 
mourned by the whole population of thedistri<^; for they felt 
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that (he yoan?, the'brtve»ltae gtadsome Victiir MMMild either 
have survived to Alibis (hther's place amon^ then, or liave falleiiif 
in all honoar» upon one eC those mighty fields of vi<Aofy where 
his fool was so firm in the stirrup, and his arm so strong ia the 
defence of his country. 

Few, however, among the sympathis'iBg oeigfabours ventiacd 
to draw near to Franchetour, and condole with the bereaved pan 
rents; for it was already rumoured that the Raulains were on* 
dergoing other afflictions, in addition to the loss of their son, 
and that the former had been heard to say he would far rather 
have been doomed to lay the head of Florentine beside that ef 
her brother in the grave, than learn of her all he had learned, or 
anticipate for her all he was forced to anticipate. 

Meanwhile, the epoch for O^icourt^s trial |pproached; and— 
none knew how or wherefore— 4n proportion *s the day drew 
near, a report gathered strength in the country that Prosper 
Angui^, on the night of the murder, had been traced to the vief» 
nity of the fatal spot, and tieen seen quilting it at an early boor 
of the morning, with ghastly looks and disordered attire ; for, 
from the moment it had become known at Beauch&tel that Flo- 
rentine had declared to her parents a determination to stand by 
her engagement to the prisoner of Reilnes, and her oonvictioB 
of his innocence, the ruffian associates of the intendants son 
made no scruple of attacking him with taunts and menaces, 
which soon rendered it clear that his only chance of saftty lay 
in precipitate departure from the country. With this view, he 
had already reached Nantes, intending to take his passage in the 
first outward-bound merchant-vessel. But the mischief was al- 
ready done : a public inquiry had followed his furtive departure; 
and the fugitive was arrested, under circumstances adding fear- 
fully to the amount of suspicion already amassed against him. 

Now, therefore, for the first time, it was Judged necessary, by 
his family and friends, to acquaint the Gomte de la Tonr-Glairval 
with the catastrophe which had occurred upon his estate,.and its 
still impending results ; and however unimportant the doughty 
suzerain might have considered^he annihilation of a clod of his 
native valley arrayed in the livery of the usurper, or even the 
execution of A.feUow-malignaut— at once his cottirade and as^ 
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sassin— the Count Ihooglit inropef to interfere^ now tba^ one of 
the retainers of his owd household was implicated in the accusa- 
tion. Engrossed as he was by his paramount duties of courtier- 
ship at the TailerieSy he took post immediately for Bretagne; 
made it his business to solicit the sufflrage of the judges of the 
criminal' tribunal at Rennes, as if the matter were one of avowed 
faTOur, rather than of evidence and conviction ; and succeed^ 
in procuring the promise of old Raulain to appear in court as 
witness for the prosecution against Alphonse Dericourt, against 
whom the old mian now entertained, on other groiuidSy feelings 
of the most deadly enmity. 

With Florentine, however, the Comte de Glairval was less 
successful : neither his threats, his insults, nor hi» cajolements, 
availed to shake her conviction of Hericourt's innocence, or her 
determination to become his wife, should his life be spared. 
However the fair fame of her lover might be tarnished— however 
harshly her father might eject her from his roof, or alienate from 
her his inheritance— she determined that no eartjbly consider- 
ation should deter her from bestowing her hand where she had 
already bestowed her heart, and more, alas I tHan her heart,. 
On the day, therefore, when, arrayed in all hispomp, and sane* 
tified by that odour of favouritism which, in the Bourbonised 
city of a thrice Bourbonised province, breathed its pernicious in- 
fluence even over the purple of the church and the ermined 
mantle of the Idw, the Comte de la Tour-Clairval scrupled not to 
eome forward in support of the crimes of his servants son, 
without regard to the fate awaiting a fellow-creature, whose in- 
nocence lacked only the illustration of similar protection to bo- 
come manifest — the sister of the murdered man came forward, 
in humble widow's weeds, sole witness in favour of thQ accused, 
to attest the enmity existing between Prosper Anguie and her 
brother, and the repeated warnings given her by the latter against 
Ihe vifldictive character of the pretender to her hand. And when^ 
in spite of all her asseverations, and of evidence which, in less 
prejudiced cases, would have sounded trumpet-tongued in favour 
of Alphonse and condemnation of Anguie, the soldier of Napo- 
leon^s Wars was condemned to twelve liours* of the eiposure of 
the carean, and seven yerrs* haird labour at the galleys, Florcnr 
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tine— unsabdttedy unabashed-^ftiade known her intention to 
follow the victim in his fortunes, and to atone, by her stauoch 
affection y for the injustice of many and the severity of Divine 
Providence. Already she had attained her majority ; her parents 
could only close their doors and hearts against her» and cast her 
off for ever. And while the beloved other soul, the brother in 
arms of her lost Victor, stood beneath the branding-iron, ex- 
posed to the derision of multitudes, on a public scaffold, the un- 
happy girl was ever in his sight, cheering him from afar off with 
her mild voice ; till, at every word of endearment, the tones 
grew fainter and fainter; and at length she was borne senseless 
into a guardhouse, from the crowded market-place of Rennes. 

And this was Florentine of Franchetour — so young, so fair, so 
delicate--so tenderly cared for in her household home— so 
guarded round, from her youth upwards, with love and watch- 
fulness t But she had hazarded all upon the die of that first and 
unalterable attachment ; had periled more than the whole world 
could repay ; had broken, for the sake of Alphonse, all earthly 
bonds — all human considerations ; and now she must abide by 
the issue — mu^t follow, him. to infamy— roust labour for him, 
and watch and want, to supply him with those assuagements of 
*his bitter sentence which she soon beheld the wives— ay, and the 
mistresses— of his fellow-convicts supply, at stated intervals, to 
the chain-bound malefactors of the galleys. 

She did labour — she did watch— she did want ; only when the 
period arrived for the birth of her child — her child of sorrow 
and shamC'-^jhe obeyed the injunctions of the galerien, and made 
her way to the abode of his poor parents in the capital, so that 
his babe might see the light under the roof which had sheltered 
his birth, and find protection in case of her falling a sacrifice to 
protracted wretchedness and long privation. 

And it was on the very eve of Florentine's return to Brest that 
she had wandered forth, in utter despair, to commit her ohild to 
the guardianship of the Hospice des JSnfans Trouves I She had 
not found courage, amid all her fortitude, to see it grow up to 
consciousness among the vile and degraded beings with whom 
she had compelled herself to associate, and, in anguish of spirit, 
had lorn herself fk-om the child; in patient humility submitted 
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to ^e col4Pi^s, «jd4 even rcproacbe&j of a family who regarded 
her af in $oniie nieAfi^re tbe £aii^ of the misfbrtanes of their 
SOD ; and vX length kf^iged h&t war bacl£ to Brest, prepared to 
Imager out vith ))im> in sHame aN destitution, tl^e remaining 
period of h^ii9 iBOi»dei|iiiation. To h^ parents she had already 
sued in vain for pardon and p%. The old people hardened theiri 
heart$ against a castaway who elung to the hosQm of one whom! 
they helieveiLio be the assasrin qi their son ; ^d though smiles 
n^ver ^Mited their furrowed faeesj nor the soui^d pf joy their 
desolate abode> ple^ity was at IJieir hoard* and warmth by their 
fireside ; while Florentine was ready to perish for l^cj^ of Ore and 
food. 

]^9anwhi)«» FcQsper Anguie, prpm^j^d by the interest of the 
family of Cjiairyajy obtained aa offlciial appointment on ^en^rtli- 
ern frontier pf jFrance, and was h^ard ^, at distant inierFal9i in 
tlie neigtibonrhood of Beaueh4tely as not only prospemons, but 
reclaimed from the evil courses of hi's youth. By some strangle 
vicissitude* the funds amassed by %i$ father had suddenly dis- 
appeared about the period of i&e ^rial of Alphonse D^rlcourt, and 
many hinted tbsd Ihey had iK^en sacrUleed to the suborning of 
witnesses; while some asserted liie^ had been sijapiy meited 
away by old Angui^ in the c^nsciendous discharge of debts in- 
curred by a libertine son. Certain it was that the' old man died 
poor«*-*a pensi(mer on the bounties of t^ Count; but Prosper was 
otherwise provided for, and soon became the founder of fortunes 
ofjiis own. His utmost thriving, however, remained unen vied 
of AU^onse and Florentine, convinced, as they were, that the 
stain of blood was upon his hand, and that God, in his own gidbd 
time> would deal upon the offender the vengeance of repayment. 

Nor was their confidence misplaced in the eternal justice of the 
Judge of judges ! About a year previous to the expiration of D^- 
ricourt's term of sentence, the attention of the tribunals of Arras 
was directed to the deposition of two strangers against their long- 
respected chef d' octroi municipal, Monsieur Angui^ — a deposition 
of so serious a nature, as to necessitate his being committed to ' 
prison to take his trial for murder I On this occasion, conclusive 
evidence was not wanting ; nor were the ends of justice frustrated 
by an overweening liical inflaence. It appeared that two of the 
Vol.1. 2^ 
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rormer wijd associates of (he intendant's son— the confldaitls, it 
not theaccomplicesof his ofTences— having at length ontwjriitfd 
irodigalitf with which he was competletfta briUlin^r 
ad visited him at Arras, and oat-taanted his patience; 
i, considering himself secure in the good name he had 
d, and the length of tinre which had elapsed since the 
ition of Dericourt, ventured on open deflance. A 
nsued; witnesses of the alTrar nnhappilj rushed in; 
mgh transpired to necessitate a second trial, and en- 
ventual condemnation of the real offender, 
se and the devoted Florentine now reaped the full re- 
warn oi [heir sufferings, in the jo; with which they were wel- 
comed back to the scene of their fornier humiliations. H«r pa- 
rents were still alive;— her former associates faithful to the 
memory of her early excellence. The second— thA^al — mar- 
riage of the young couple was solemnised in presence of half the 
families of the district; and when, at the age of seven-and-twen- 
ty, Florentine Dericourt knelt down before her grey-headed fa- 
ther, to ask his benediction upon her union, the little Tonndliiig 
of the JIiM i'Enftr, who was hiding his tiice in his mother's gown, 
with one glance of his bright but tearful eyes obtained old Hiu- 
Min's pardon for the disobedience of his exemplary daughter. 

All now is happiness at Francbetour. Bat when her familiar 
friends pause, amid the convivialities of some cheerfol evening, 
lo congratulate Madame D^ourt on the beanty of the jonnger 
babes, now springing up around her, and the vigilance of her 
maternal care, Florentine is heard to reply, with a soft glance 
tofrards her devoted husband, "They are, indeed, healthful and 
lovely; but, believe me, they have not more careful tending 
than is bestowed upon the poor orphans reared for the love or 
mere; in tiie BbtpfM det Errant Trouvii." 
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